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The Library Committee sliall divide the boolcs and other 
articles belonging to the Library into three classes, namely : 
(a) those which are not to be removed from the building; (b) 
those which may be taken from the halls only by written 
permission of three members of the committee, who shall 
take a receipt lor the same and be responsible for their safe 
return; (c) those which may circulate under the following 
rules : — 

Members shall be entitled to take from the Library one 
folio, or two quarto volumes, or four volumes of any lesser 
fold, with the plates belonging to the same, upon having 
them recorded by the Librarian, or Assistant Librarian, and 
promising to make good any damage they sustain, while in 
their possession, and to replace the same if lost, or pay the 
sum fixed by the Library Committee. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute, 
excepting to a member, under a penalty of one dollar for 
every such oflfence. 

The Library Committee may allow members to take more- 
thau the allotted number of books upon a written applica- 
tion, and may also permit other persons than members to 
use the Library, under such conditions as they may impose. 

No person shall detain any book longer than lour weeks 
from the time of its being taken from tlie Library, if notiiied 
that the same is wanted by another member, nncfer a penalty 
of five cents per day, and no volume shall be detained longer 
than tliree months at one time under the same penalty. 

The Librarian sliall have power by order of the Libraiy 
Committee to call in any volume alter it has been retained 
by a member for ten days. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May, all books shall 
be returned to the Library, and a penalty of five cents per 
day shall be imposed for each volume detained. 

Labels designating the class to which each book belongs 
shall be placed upon its cover. 

No book shall be allowed to circulate until one month after 
its reception. 
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narratiye prose ; 9— poetic piecee, beglimlng with those of simplest 
style, and rising to the more difficalt ; a— extended extmcta from the 
dnunatic master-pieces of classical authors ; 4— prose pieces in more 
elaborate style, narratlTe, historical, critical, and scientmc. 

The Notes and Yocabolaiy will be nnprecedentedly ftill— occupying 
about the same space as the text. 

The Notes wiUg:ive the needed general notices and explanations, and 
wUl unravel the mfficulties of exp^ession in such a way as to make the 
student understand thb idiomb and thsib oRienr. 

The VooABTTLABT will be bbfsciallt full and oomflbtk, en- 
deavoring to do for the learner mors than is umdbbtakbn bt thb 
cuBBBNT DzonoNABiBS, in the way of exhibiting, 

I.-THB DERIVATIONS OF WOBDS AND OF THEIR MEAN- 
INGS. 

n.— Thb oobbbsfondbnobs bbtwbbh thb Obbman and Bnolish 
Lanovagbs. 



The announcement of the works of Professor Whitnbt, above 
described, has been hailed with great satislhction by all educators 
to whose attention the fiicts have been informally brought. So great la 
the confidence in Professor WtoTNBT^s transcendent abilities, that on 
the catalogue of such an Institution as the University of Michigan, 
one of these works was named as the text-book before the Faculty had 
seen a line of it. The unvarying comment of those Professors who 
have been told that the books are in press, has been : ** Of course we 
shall use them." 

The Grammar will appear in time for the Fall Term of 1860. 

The text of the Reader is now nearly all stereotyped ; but the Notes 
and Vocabulary, which will be different from anything hitherto 
attempted, will require so much labor that it is doubtftil whether any- 
thing more than the text can be issued during the present year. The 
text, however, will be fiu: in advance of any compilation now accessi- 
ble, and will fill the want almost daily expressed to the publishers 

LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 

45 1 BROOME SZ, NEfT YORK. 
Mabcn, 1869. 
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PEEFAOE. 



The author of a new German grammar, in a community 
where so many are ahready in use, and with so much approval, 
may well feel called upon to explain and defend his Undertaking 
•^-especially, when his work is almost entirely wanting in those 
practical exercises, for writing and speaking, which make the 
principal part of the other grammars now most in use. 

That ^stem of instruction in modem languages of which the 
Ollendorff grammars are popularly regarded as the type, has its 
unquestionable advantages where learning to speak is the main 
object directly aimed at, and where the smallness of tl^e classes, 
and the time spent with the instructor, render it possible for 
the latter to give each pupil that amount of personal attention 
and drilling which is needed in order to make the systeni yield 
its best results. 

But in our schools and colleges this is for the most part 
impracticable. Their circumstances and methods of instruction 
render translation and construction the means by which the 
most useful knowledge and the besfc discipline can be gained. 
To the very great majority of those who learn German, ability 
to speak is an object inferior in importance to ability to under- 
stand accurately and readily the language as written or printed : 
and the attainment of the former is properly to be made pos- 
terior to that of the latter. One who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and acquired by reading a fair vocabulary 
and a feeling for the right use of it, will learn to speak and to 
write rapidly and well when circumstances require of him that 
abOity. 
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Moreover, there is a large and increaEong class of students, 
whose philological training has to be won chiefly or altogether 
in the study of 'the modem languages, instead of the classical — 
and who must win it by methods somewhat akin with those so 
long and so successfully followed in classical study. For the 
class referred to, German offers peculiar advantages, quite supe- 
rior to those presented by any other modem language. Iq 
words, forms, and constructions, it is enough unlike English to 
call forth and exercise all the pupil's powers of discrimination, 
to sharpen his attention to the niceties of word and phrase, and 
train his philological insight: while, at the same time, the 
fundamental relation of German to the most central and in- 
timate part of English makes the study instinct with practical 
bearings on our own tongue, and equivalent to a histoiical and 
comparative study of English itself: and, both on the esthetic 
and the practical side, there is no other modem literature so 
rich in attraction and so liberal of reward to us as the German. 

It has appeared to me that, in these aspects of the study, hardly 
sufficient assistance was furnished the teacher and learner by 
the grammars hitherto accessible. Three subjects especially 
have called for more careful exposition : the derivation of Ger- 
man words from one another; the construction of sentences; 
and the correspondences between German and English. I have 
also desired to see in some respects a more acceptable arrange- 
ment of the ordinary subject-matter of a gram mar— -one having 
in view the history of words and forms, although not obtruding 
the details of that history imnecessarily upon pupils unprepared 
for their study. 

At the same time, I have endeavored to make a really com- 
pendious and simple grammar, according to the promise of the 
title-page, a grammar which might answer the needs even of 
young scholars, although containing some things which they 
would not fairly understand and appreciate until later. That I 
shall have satisfied others' ideal of a compendious grammar, by 
including all they may deem essential and omitting the unessen- 
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tial, I do not Yenture to hope : but only trust that I may have 
come pretty near to meeting the wants of many. 

A carefiil distinction of the contents of the book by variety 
of type, according to their degree of immediate importance, 
has been attempted throughout. Especially, I have meant to 
put into the largest type (sm. pica) just about so much as the 
scholar ought to learn carefully and thoroughly in his first 
course of grammar-lessons, preparatory to reading. This a class 
should acquire, according to the age and capacity and previous 
training of its members, in from twelve to twenty-five lessons ; 
and should then at once be put into reading, while the grammar 
is taken up again, and such part of what was before omitted is 
learned as the judgment of the intelligent teacher shall direct. 
It is solely as auxiliary to the first course of lessons that the 
Exercises are intended — ^to fiimish, namely, to the teacher the 
opportunity of drilling his pupils in the practical application 
of the more important rules and principles while they are 
learning them, or gaining practice in parsing, subject by sub- 
ject, instead of leaving the whole work to be taken up at once 
when reading is begun. While believing that they will be 
found valuable -in this way, I would not press their use, but 
would leave it to each one's decision whether to employ or 
neglect them. 

Nothing has been put in the largest type after the subject of 
conjugation is finished, nor anything anywhere in syntax: the 
main principles of construction, and the use of particles, are 
sufficiently alike in English and Crerman to allow the pupil 
to begin reading without having studied them especially in 
German. 

After enough reading to have given some familiarity with 
forms and constructions, I would have the writing of exercises 
begun ; and I feel confident that a better result in reading and 
writing together will be won thus, in a given time, than by any 
other method. I have myself been accustomed to prepare exer- 
cises for my classes, for turning into German, from whatever text 
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the class were reading; taking a sentence or paragraph, and 
putting its phrases into a different shape from that presented 
in the text, so that the student shall have his main vocabulary 
before him on the page, instead of having to hunt for proper 
expressions in the dictionary, with knowledge insufficient for 
the task. This method I would recommend to others ; but, for 
the aid of those who may desire such aid, I purpose to prepare 
a series of practical and progressive exercises as a supplement 
to this grammar, and to have it ready by the time that those 
who begin their study of German with the grammar shall be 
ready for its use. 

Some of the subjects treated in the grammar (especially word- 
derivation, and the relation of English and Grerman), need sup- 
port from the lexicon. Considering the general deficiency of 
information on these subjects in the accessible dictionaries, I 
am endeavoring to give the beginner help till he can make his 
analyses and comparisons for himself, in the Yocabulary to a 
German Header, which is published as a companion-book to the 
present one.* From its pages have been drawn a large part of 
the examples given in the Grammar, and I have now and then 
taken the liberty to refer to it (by page and line), in illustration 
of some exceptional or anomalous point which was under treat- 
ment. 

Of course, I have consulted, and more or less used, a* good 
many grammars while engaged in the preparation of this one, 
deriving more or less of valuable information or suggestion from 
each and all of them. But I do not feel that I need to make 
special acknowledgments save to one — ^the work of Heyse (in 
its two editions, the Schvl- Qrcmmiatik and the Ausfuhrliches 
I^hrhuch), To it my obligations have been more constant and 
various than I can well point out in detail: hence this general 
confession of indebtedness. Those familiar with Heyse will 
have no difficulty in tracing its influence in many parts (for 

* The text of the Reader is already published, and it is expected that 
the Notes and Yocabulaiy will be ready by the end of 1869. 
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example, in the classification of verbs of the Old conjugation, 
which I have taken aknost without modification firom that 
authority) ; while they will also find that I have nowhere fol- 
lowed it slavishly. 

It has everywhere been my intention so to set forth the facts 
of the language as to favor the recognition of language as a 
growth, as something which has been gradually converted into 
what it is, from a very different condition, by those who have 
used it — a recognition which is the first need, if one would 
really understand language, and which must lead the way to 
those deeper studies into the history of languages and of 
language, constituting so important a branch of modem science. 

The study of Grerman is so rapidly increasing in prevalence 
that there is pressing need of raising it to a somewhat higher 
plane. I trust it will be found that this volume contributes its 
part, though a small one, to so desirable an end. 

W. D. W. 

Yale Collegb, New Haven, Aug. 
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AIiPHABET. 

1. The German language is usually printed in an al- 
phabet having the same origin as our own, and the same 
extent ; but in the form of its characters nearly resembling 
what we call " Old English," or "Black-letter." 

This is one of the deriTatiTe forms of the old Latin alphabet, a prodnot of the penrerse 
ingennity of monkish scribes in the Middle Ages. It was in general nse throaghont Eu- 
rope at the time of the invention of printing, but was abandoned by one nation after an- 
other for the simpler, neater, and more legible character which we call **■ Boman,^^ and 
which the Germans know as *' Latin" (lateinisch). For soientiflo Jiteratnre, the latter is 
in more common nse among the Germans themselves, and many of the best Qerman 
scholars are in &vor of the entire relinquishment of the other. 

2. The letters of the ordinary German alphabet, with 
their "Roman" equivalents, and the names by which the 
Germans call them, are as follows : 



letten. 


Boman 
equiVts. 


Oermaa 
name. 


0«rman 
letters. 


Boman 

equiv'ts. 


German 
name. 


31,0 


a 


k {ah) 


%n 


n 


en 


«,a 


b 


ba {bay) 


0,0 








6,c 


c 


tsa 


%P 


P 


pa 


S),b 


d 


da 


Q, q 


q 


ka {koo) 


e,e 


e 


& 


%v 


r 


6r 


8.f 


f 


«f 


®,f,» 


8 


%8 


@,9 


g 


ga 


%t 


t 


ta 


^>^ 


h 


U 


U,u 


U 


*(«>) 


SA 


i 


e{ee) 


33, t) 


V 


fou {found) 


at 


J 


yot 


23, w 


w 


va 


ff,l 


k 


H 


36,5 


X 


ix 


8,1 


1 


«1 


dr^) 


y 


ipsilon 


2K, m 


m 


Sm 


S'i 


z 


tsSt 
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8. Certain points concerning this alphabet require spe- 
cial notice on the part of the learner : 

1. Of the two formB of small t, the second, or short 9, is used 

only at the end of a word ; the other, or long f, in other situations : 

thus, Ia« ; but tefcn^ fo. 

If a word ending in 9 is followed hj another in composition, it is stiU 
written with short d : thus, lodge^en (Io9 and ge^en), bed^atb (bed and ^a(b). 

2. Some of the letters are modified in form by combination 
with one another : thus, if, ch ; d, ck ; % 8Z ; 1^, tz. 

3. Some letters resemble one another so much as to be easily 
confounded by the beginner : 

Thus, 95, 6, and 93, v; 6, c, and g, e; ®, g, and ©, «/ ^, ^, 
% n, and 81^ r; !D,rf, JO, o, andO, q; also, b, 6, b, rf, and ^, A; 
f, /, and \, $; I, *, and t, t; l, r, and j:, x. 

4. There is a special written alphabet, as well as a printed, for the Ger- 
man. The forms of its letters, and specimens of written texts, will be given 
at the end of this work. The beginner had better not concern himself with 
it, as he can make practical use of it to advantage only when he has already 
gained considerable familiarity with the language. 

When Grerman is written or printed in the ^' Latin ** character, each Ger- 
man letter is represented by its Latm equivalent, with the single exception 
that for the compound g, az, is usually and preferably substituted aa. 

5. The German uses capital initial letters 

1. As the English, at the beginning of sentences, of lines in 
poetry, and of direct quotations. 

2. For all nouns, common as well as proper, and for words used 
as nouns. 

Words used as nouns are especially adjectives (129) and infinitive8(340)- 
As no fixed line divides their ordinary from their substantive use, there are 
doubtful cases in each dass, with regard to which usage is conflicting. 

3. For pronouns of the third person, when used in address, 
with the value of those of the second person (163). 

That is, especially, @te, with its oblique cases, and its corresponding 
possessive 3^r; but not its reflexive, fic^. 

Pronouns of the second person properly take capitals only when intended 
to come under the eye of the person addressed (as in letters, etc.) ; in such 
a case, fic^ also is written @t^. 

Respecting the, indefinite pronouns 3ebemtQnn, * every one,' ^Tctnonb, 
*any one,* D^iiemanb, 'no one/ etc., and the pronominal adjectives used sub* 
stantively, such as aUeS, * everything,' manc^cr, *manyaone,' cintgc, 'some,* 
usage is very various. Some write ciu with a capital when it is emphatic^ 
or means * one.* 
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4. For adjectives derived from names of persons or places, 
nsoallj ; but not for adjectives of nationality, as englifc^, ' English,' 
frangofifd^, 'French; ' 

A^jecdves of title, or those used in respectful and complimentary ad- 
dress, also usually take capital initials: thus, @ure IfomgUc^e Qol^ett, ^your 
royal highness,' ^te, ^oljlgeborener ^err, *you, ezceUent sir/ 



PRONUNCIATION. 

6. The precise mode of production of German articulated 
sounds, taken singly or in combination, as well as the general 
tone and style of utterance, can only be acquired through means 
of oral instruction, and by long practice. The foUowmg rules, 
however, will help the learner, with or without a teacher, to ap- 
proximate to the true pronunciation of German words. 

The subject is a comparatively easy one to deal with, because 

1. There are no silent letters, either vowels or con- 
sonants. 

Excepting sometimes 1^ (28). 

2. As a rule, the same letter receives the same sound 
under all circumstances. 

Exceptions, b, c, b, g, \, t> — see those letters, below. 

3. The German, however, like many other languages, 
writes certain simple sounds, vowel or consonant, with di- 
graphs and even trigraphs — i.e., with combinations of two 
and of three letters. 

VOWELS. 

7. Each simple vowel sound is either long or short, 
varying in quantity, or time of utterance, without at the 
same time varying, like our English vowels, to any notable 
extent in quality, or nature of sound. 

The distinction of long and short vowels must to a great extent 
be learned by practice ; but the following rules will be found of 
service: 

1. A vowel doubled, or followed by f), is long. 

2. A vowel is short before a double consonant, and 
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more usually before a group of two consonants — ^unless 

the latter of the pair or group belongs to an appended 

ending or suffix. 
8. fi, a. — U has always the sound of our open or Italian a, 

in far, father^. 
It is long in Ual, ^aar, 93al^n, na^, 5Romcru 
It is short in ^aU, Wlann, ^atte, ^anb, fd^arf, fjat, 6a(b. 

Particularly avoid the flatteDing of this vowel, or its reduction to a sound 
at all resemblmg that of our '' short a" in Just, can, 

9< &f e. — S is pronouDced nearly as our e in they^ or our 
" long a " in fate, only without the distinct vanishing-sound of ee 
into which our a passes at its close. Short c is nearly our " short 
e " in met, men. 

It is long in ^ccr, tttcl^r, 5Rcl^. 

It is short in bcnn, fd^ncH, nctt, ^crr, 33ScIt. 

In long syllables — and by some authorities also in short ones 
— ^is distinguished a closer and an opener utterance of the t, the 
latter inclining very slightly toward our " short a " (in hat, can). 
The difference is analogous with that between the French 6 and ^. 
Thus, e is said to be close in nte^r, 9te^, jeber (first syllable), and 
open in (the first syllables of) gcbcn, gcbcn, bctcn. No rules are to 
be given respecting the occurrence of this distinction ; nor is it 
much to be insisted on. 

TJnlike the other vowels, e is notably slighted and obscured in 
sound when unaccented. Especially before a consonant, in a 
syllable following the accent, it acquires nearly the tone of our 
" short «" (in but), and becomes very inconspicuous. 

Guard against giving to final e the sound of English e ; it should have a 
very open utterance, and in parts of Germany even becomes like our " short 
u'' {in but, puff). 

^^« 3f i« — 3 has the sound of our t in pique, machine, or of 
our " long e," or double ee. When short, it is more like our 
" short i " (in pin), yet somewhat less removed than that is from 
our " long c." 

It is long in ibn, il^r, Sgcl, bir, SDKnc. 

It is short in biHig, bitten, ^intcr, ifl, Shrift. 

3 is never written double, and it is foUowed by ^ only in the personal 
pronouns t^n, i^m, il^r, i^rer, il^nen, and the possessives i^r &nd t]^rtg. To 
indicate its long sound, an e is generally added, making the digraph, or 
oompound vowel, ic (18). 
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11. O^ Q. — O lias always the tone of our " long o," except 
the distinct vanishing-eoand of u (po) with which the latter ends. 

It is long in 5JHoor, ®o^nc, S;on, ®e6ot, ilRobcr. 
It is short in fott, ®ott, offcn, aRolfc, £opf. 

Never give to o the quality of our " short o " in Jioi^ on^ eta ; this is no 
proper o-sound, hut pretty nearly the Qerman short (U 

12. n^ tt« — U long is our u in rulSy or oo in hoot ; u short is 
nearly our u in pull, or oo in hook, but less removed from long tu 

It is long in U^r, nun, gut, ruficn. 
It is short in Srujl, ©tunbc^ Shitt. 
U is never doubled. 

Be especially careful not to give to u, under any circumstances, the pro- 
nunciation of English u in unum^ mute, cure; to do so is to put a y before it. 

13. ^^ \f. — ^ is found only in foreign words (except, accord- 
ing to the usage of some, in the digraphs a\), e^ : see below, 
19.3), and is ordinarily- pronounced as an i would be in the same 
situation. 

Examples : ®)^vvip, 3[ft|I, Itjrifd^, Tb)vtt. 

Some require that in words from the Greek, of more learned and less 
popular use, it should have the sound of il (17). 

Modified Vowels. 

14. 1. The modified vowels are, historically, products of the 
mixture with a, o, u, of an c or i-sound, or of the phonetic assimila- 
tion of the former to the latter in a succeeding syllable. They 
were written %t, £)t, Uc, at, ot, nt, and are still usually so written 
when the vowel modified is a capital ; but when small letters were 
used, the c came to be first written above the other vowel — thus, 
a, 0, u — and then, for convenience, was reduced in common use 
to a couple of dots — as, a, '6, 11. 

2. They are never doubled; and hence, a noun containing in the singular 
a double vowel, if requiring modification in the plural, loses one vowel : thus, 
©aal forms <Bait, 2la8 forms Slcfcr. 

15. 9it, a. — %t has the sound of an open c — ^that is to say, 
of an c very slightly approaching our " short a ; " it is every- 
where hardly distinguishable from an e in the same situation. 

It is long in SIftgcr, prSgcn, Scfcr, ©pS^cr, aRft^rc. 
It is short in ^M>t, Slcpfri, ^ftttc, mdtx, fatten. 
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16. Of^ B« — £)e is really prodaced by a combinatioii of that 
position of the tongue in w^ich t (e in. they) is uttered, and of 
that position of the lips in which o is uttered ; but it is not easily 
given by a conscious effort so to dispose the organs. It is near- 
est in tone to our u in hurt^ but is notably different from this, 
verging considerably toward the e of they. It is closely akin with 
the French etf-sounds. 

It is long in Oefcn, tn5gen, fc^fin, fjlktn, OeL 

It is short in Wrmtc, iiffncn, ^'6Ut, ®p5ttcr, Ocrter. 

To form 5, therefore, endeavor to hit an intermediate soiind between the 
vowels of hurt and ?uUe. 

The German poets frequently make 5 rhyme with the simple e, and in 
parts of Germany the two are hardly distiDguished. Bat their real differ- 
ence, as properly pronounced, is quite marked, and should never be neg- 
lected. 

17. Utp tt. — ^Ue is produced by a combination of that posi- 
tion of the tongue in which i (t in pigtie, pin) is uttered, and of 
that position of the lips in which u {u in rule^ pull) is uttered. 
It is the same sound with the French u« To utter it, first round 
the lips to the u-position, and then, without moving them, fix the 
tongue to say i (ec)— or vice verad. 

It is long in Ucbcl, ©cottier, miibc, Wxti, fti^I, ilbcr. 

It is short in ©liirf, 5Kilttcr, Ucppigfcit, fftllcn, ©fittc, bilnn. 

The sounds of 9 and il are, among the German vowels, much the hardest 
to acquire, and cannot be mastered without assiduous practice under a 
teacher. 

Diphthonge and Vowei Digraphs, 

18. For ac, Dt, Uc, see Modified Vowels, above (14-17). 
^t, as already noticed (10), is an t made long by the addi- 
tion of an t, instead of by doubling, or the addition of i). 

Historically, ie often represents an original combination of separate 
vowels. 

Examples : bic, ticf, ticgcn, gricbcn^ SRicmcn. 

At the end of a few words (mostly coming from the Latin, and accented 
on the preceding syllable), the e of ie has its own proper sound, and the i is 
pronounced like y before it, or else forms an independent syllable : thus, 
Sinien, @torte, gamiltd^ £ragbbte ; also ^ie (plural of ^ie, and sometimes 
spelt Snice). 

""9. 1. HI. — ^i is a combination of letters representing a 

diphthongal sound, which is composed of the two elements 
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a (a in far) and t (t in pique). It is pronounced nearly as the 
English aye (meaning < yes') ; or like the ''long »" of aiskf isle^ 
but with the first constituent of that sound made very slightly 
opener and more conspicuous, a little dwelt on. It occurs in very 
few words. 

Examples: ^ain, SBatfe, 5Kai 

2. SL — @t represents the same sound, and is of very much 
more frequent occurrence, being the ordinary Qerman equivalent 
of our " long »." 

Examples: Sciit, Setl, gitncr, fct, ©^ ©tclfcit. 

8. 3[^ ancl e^ were formerly written in certain words instead of at and 
ei : thej are now gone nearly out of use, only a few authors retaining Qiem. 
Examples : "SR^Cq, fe))n, fe^, $oU}e^. 

20. 9ltt« — %Vi combines the two sounds a (in /ar) and u (in 
rule), and is pronounced almost precisely like the English cm, ow, 
in houeey down, but with the first element, the o-sound, a shade 
more distinct 

Examples : ^avi9, faufcn, fta^t, ©au^ braun, 5KauL 

2L 1; @tt. — 6u is most nearly like the English ot, oy, in 
hail, hoy, differing chiefly in having the first element briefer and 
less conspicuous. Theoretically, its final element is the U-sound. 

Examples : l^cutc^ ncu, 6utcr, grcunbc, cucr. 

2. tleit^ iitt. — %tVi is the modified diphthong corresponding 
to au, as ft to a. It is pronounced in the same manner as eu. 

Examples : Slcugtcr, ^ftutc, brdimcn, Irftumc. 

22. Hi. — Ut is found only in j^ut, pfui/ and is pronounced 
like we. 

CONSONANTS. 

23. 8, B. — 8 has the same sound as in English, when fol- 
lowed in the same syllable by a vowel or semivowel (r. Of ^^ when 
doubled. 

Examples : Sibcr, 33ubc, l^abcn, obcr, 33tct, brcdfjcn, Sbbc. 

In other situations — ^Le., when final, or followed by a consonant 
in general — it loses its sonant character, and is converted into the 
corresponding surd, ^). 

Examples : ©tab, ge^abt, ob, fd^ub, ^ab^burg. 
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24. C r. — a, b words properly German, is found only in 
the combinations d^, A, \i^, for which see below, 43, 44; 48. 

In words borrowed from other langaages and not Germanized 
in spelling, it is, as in English, hard before a, o, u, I, n, r, but soft 
before e^ i, ^ : in the former case, it is pronounced as I, in the lat- 
ter, as U (German j : 42). 

Examples : Sato, Sarccr, Soncert, ©ccro, Slaubiu^, Ocean. 

25. 5^ ^^ — j)^ lite b, has its own proper sonant sound, that 
of English' rf, before a vowel, or any consonant that may inter- 
vene between it and a vowel, in the same syllable ; also when 
doubled. 

Examples : J)amtn, Vii, 3)orf, bu, abcl, brei, ©toaO, IrobbcL 
At the end of a word, or of a syllable before another conso- 
nant, it is changed to the corresponding surd, t. 
Examples : 93rob, ®tabt, ntUb/ 3(6enb, tdbten. 

26. ^, \. — ^ has always the same sound as in English. 

27. ®, g. — 0, like the other sonant mutes, b and b, has its 
proper hard sound (as English g in gOj givey get) when doubled, 
or when followed in the same syllable by a vowel or liquid (I, n, r). 
It is never softened before e or i — ^as it also is not in any English 
word of Germanic origin. 

Examples : ®an9, gcgcn, ®tcr, gut, grog, ®Ia«, ®nabc, ©ogge. 

In the same situations in which t and b become p and t, g is 
also changed to a surd ; it does not, however, assume the value 
of t, but rather that of (^ (43). 

Examples : lag, gog, 3»fl' *^9*^ SRagb, ru^ig, tSgfid^. 

There is much difference of usage among Germans, and of opinion among 
German orthoepists, as to the pronunciation of g. All, indeed, agree to 
give it the hard sound when initial. But in other situations, some always 
soften it to (^— e. g., in 2)cgcn, Si^g^- Others do not allow it anywhere 
the precise (^-sound, especially not after the hard vowels (a, 0, u), hut pro- 
nounce it nearly as I, or as something between a g and t, or between a I 
and c^— and so on. 

28. ^, ff. — ^ has the sound of English h when it begins 
a word (or either of the suffixes ^cit, ^aft). Elsewhere it is silent, 
serving either to lengthen the preceding vowel, or to make a 
hiatus between two vowels; 
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%i) (37) is pronounced as simple t For ij and fc^, see below 
(43, 48). 

Examples: ^in, l^cr, ^t, $of, ^vA, ffotftx, ru^cn, ^inb^cit/ l^aB* 
l^aft, W^n, S^rc, c^cr, i^ui/ t)^x, t^un, ratten, rot^. 

29. 3^ ]• — 3 is always pronounced like our y consonant 
Examples : ^a^r, jung, ieber, dol^ann, bejial^en. 

30. 9, f. — A Has always the sound of English k. Instead 
of double I is written i (which, however, if separated in syUabi- 
cation, becomes I-f). 

Examples : fann, fcnncn, Slcib, ffrcibC/ ^ic^ SnaU, ®ioit, hvxU 
Icn (but brutfcn). 

3L S^ I ; SR^ tit. — ^These letters have the same sounds as 
their English correspondents. 

82. 9lf tl« — ^ has usually the same sound as English n. 
Like the latter, it has before f the value of nff : thus, jtn!cn, !DanI. 

For the digraph ng, see below (46). 

83. !p^ p. — ^ is proQounced as in English. For the digraph 
pf), see below (46.2). 

34. jQ^ q, — Of as in English, is always followed by n, and 
qu is pronounced as kv, but with the pure labial utterance of the 
t^sound, as explained below (under to, 39). 

Examples: Dual, quer^ Qutrl, quoQ. 

35. 81^ t. — 91 has a decidedly more distinct and forcible ut- 
terance than in English, being more or less rolled or trilled, and 
so, of course, formed a little further forward in the mouth than our 
r. In every situation, it must be clearly heard. 

Examples: JRanb, rcbcn, SRittcr, rot^, ruub, l^cr, $crr, Slrbcitcr, 
gut|rcr, Dcrmcrlcn, ntarmomcr, crtcmbarcr. 

36. @^ f, $. — (S, after a manner analogous with h, h, and q, 
has its proper surd or hissing sound only when doubled, final, or 
standing before a consonant ; before a vowel (not before a semi- 
vowel ; nor when preceded by a surd consonant, as t, ij, or a liquid, 
I, m^ n, r) it approaches a sonant or buzzing sound, that of our z^ 
and in the usage of some localities, or of some classes, it is a full 
e ; according, however, to the better supported pronunciation, it 
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is a compromise between « and Zy a kind of <9. Before t and p 
at the beginning of a word, the weight of antbority is in faror of 
its atterance as sh (bat less broadly and conspicuously than our 
common »K) ; but the pronunciation as written has also good 
usage (especially in Northern Germany) in its fiivor. 
Double 9 (fd, f[) is always surd or hissing ; for %, see 49. 

Examples : ®{cA, ^a% Sod^it, totffen, Sootfe, emftg, alfo, @o^n, 
©ccle^ Sefcn, Ocfong, flcif^ ©trang, ©pur, fprmgcn* 

37. %, i. — %, in words properly German, has always the or- 
dinary sound of English t In certain terminations (especially 
tton) of words &om the Latin or French, it is pronounced like U 
(German }). 

%\!j is pronounced like rample t ; its ^ has usually no historical, 
but only a phonetic ground, as sign of the long quantity of the 
neighboring voweL For ^, see 61. 

Examples : ^at, ^ajl^ Safcl, trogcu^ tl^ut, ^SStvX% ^xMt, ©tatiott. 

88. IB^ tl. — ^ is rarely found except at the beginning of a 
word, and there has the sound of English /. In the few cases 
where it occurs in the interior of words, before a vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as our V / as also, in words taken from foreign languages 
which give it the latter sound. 

Examples : SSatcr, xAA, SScrfall, frcDcIn, ©HaDc, SSacanj, SScncbtg. 

89. 88, to, — SB, when not preceded by a consonant in the 
same syllable, is commonly and correctly pronounced precisely as 
the English », or between the edges of the upper teeth and lower 
lip. Another mode of its utterance, which is also supported by 
good authority, excludes the action of the teeth, and produces 
the sound between the edges of the lips alone. As thus made, 
it is still distinctly a v (not a w)y though one of a different quali- 
ty from our V : the difference, however, is not conspicuous to an 
unpractised ear. All authorities agree in requiring this purely 
labial pronunciation after a consonant (which consonant is nearly 
always a sibilant, \6) or j) : and the same belongs, as above noticed 
(34), to the u of the combination qu. 

Examples: SSJctte, Saja^n, SOJutl^, hjottcn, fd^toer, jtoct, Zxoxti, 
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40. 3tf f • — ^3E is found in only an exceedingly small nnmber 
of words originally German. It has the sound of English x (ks) ; 
but, when initial, may be pronounced as z. 

Examples : ^, ^e^e, Slqt, Imopf^on, SEenien, 9E9togra))]^te« 

41. ^, ^. — ^ in German is a vowel only (13). 

45L S^ J. — 3 ^ always pronounced as fe, except in the com- 
bination g (see below, 49): its two constituents should be 
sharply and distinctly uttered. Instead of double 3, is written ^ 
(61). 

Examples: ^xm, QoU, jtt, jcrjtcl^en, jogcn, ^cijcn, ^rinj, $oIj, 
^etj, ^lafe, jtocu 

Consonantal Digraphs and Trigraphs, 

48. 1. ^, H^. — (Sf), in all situations, is a rough breathing, 
an hy rasped out with conspicuous force through as nearly as pos- 
sible the same position of the organs in which the preceding 
vowel was uttered. According, then, as the vowel is one pro- 
duced in the throat — namely, a, 0/ u— or one which comes forth 
between the flat of the tongue and the palate — ^namely, t, \, \^, ft, 
5, ii— or as it is a diphthong whose final constituent is of each 
class respectively — ^namely, avi on the one hand ; at, ct, ftu, cu on 
the other — it has a different pronunciation, guttural or palataL 
The guttural c^ (after a, 0, n, au) is the throat-clearing or hawking 
sound ; the palatal approaches our «A, but is notably different from 
it, being formed further back upon the roof of the mouth, and 
lacking the full sibilant quality. (S!^ after a consonant has the 
softer or palatal sound. 

As above noticed (27), g not followed by a vowel etc. has the 
sound which d^ would have in the same situation. 

Examples — ^guttural 6^ : ^tki), itii), Sud^, aud^, SIStai)tx, Std^tung, 
Softer, Sag, jog, 3ug ; 

palatal d^ : ^cd^, rcc^t, id^, nic^tS, ftd^cr, Sttd^cr, 
fic^tctt, Sftd^cr, Sod^cr, rcid^, cu^, feudal, bauc^k, burd^, !Dotc^, mails' 
ijtt, aBcg, ric^ttg, 3Kagbc, bcugtc, Slcuglciu, Si^ti^. 

The fault particularly to be avoided in practising the d^-sound is the clo- 
sure of the organs, forming a mute consonant, a kind of h or g^ If such a 
mispronunciation is once acquired, it cannot be unlearned without great 
trouble. Much better utter a mere breathing, an A^ at first, depending upon 
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Airther practice to enable one by degrees to roughen it to the desired point 
of distinctness. 

2. (5^ before 9, when the 9 belongs to the theme of the word, 
and not to an added snffix or inflectional ending, loses its pecaliar 
sonnd, and b uttered as I (Le., i^§ as j:)/ 

Examples : SBac^d, Oc^fe, ^ni^^, SUc^fe. 

3. (S.^ in foreign words is usually pronounced as in the lan- 
guages from which the words are taken — ^in Greek words, as k; 
in French, as sh, 

44. (SJf i. — (St, as already explained (30), is the written 
equivalent of a double f. 

45. Ng^ ttg. — ^% is the guttural nasal, the equivalent of 
English ng, standing related to I and g as n to t and b; and m to 
p and 6. Its g is not separately uttered, as g^ before either a 
vowel or a consonant : thus, Q^ingev like singery not like finger ; 
l^ungrtg like kangrope, not like hungry. 

Examples: jung, fmgcn, ®ang, ©fingc, Iftngcr, bringlid^. 

46. 1. !pf, ||f. — ^f is often etymologically the equivalent 
of our p (^funb, pound, ?f ^1^1/ pale), but is uttered as a combina- 
tion of p and f. 

2. fpij^ p^. — ^^ is found only in words of foreign origin, 
and has the sound of f, as in English. 
Examples : ^feffcr, ^fcrb, topf, rupfcn, $^afc, $^o«p^r, ®xapi)it 

47. Otlf qit. — This combination has been already explained 
(34, 39). 

48. @jj, f^. — ©cl^ is the equivalent of our sh. 
Examples: ©c^iff, fd^Sn, fc^cu, Slfd^c, %i\i), (Bijmx, (Bijtoan, 

©d^Iog, (Bi)mtxi, fd^rciben, finbifc^, 

49. @j, ^, — ®j is pronounced as a double ^ (jf, 36), the j 
losing its distinctive character in the combination. Double ff is 
not written at the end of a word, nor before a consonant (t), nor 
after a long vowel or diphthong, g being in such situations sub- 
stituted for it 

Examples : tag, lagt (from laffcn), ®(^og (but ®(^5(fc), gcmcgcn, 
©traug and ©trfiuge, pa% ^Sg^c^/ ^ci^tc (but ^affcn). 

As was remarked above (4), when German is written or printed in 
the Roman character, g should be represented by ss. 
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50. 2|^ t|. — %f), as noticed above (37), is eqiuvalent to t 
nmplj. 

5L Xif ^. — Xi is the written equivalent of a double j, and 
is pronounced in the same manner as a single j. 
Examples : $(a$, ^l&t^e, ft^en, WlH^t, [t^t, pi&^lii^. 

General Supplementary Rules, 

52. 1. Other combinations of letters than those treated of 
above, whether of vowels or of consonants, are pronounced as the 
single letters of which they are made up. 

2. Doubled consonants, however, are not pronounced double, 

but in the same manner as single ones. 

Doable consonants, in general, have no etymological ground, but are an 
orthographical device for indicating the short quantity of the preceding 
voweL 

63. But doubled consonants, or double vowels, or any of the foregoing 
combinatioDS of vowels or consonants, if produced by the coming together 
of the final and initial letters of the parts making up a word — either by 
composition or by the addition of« prefixes or of sufi&xes of derivation be- 
ginning with a consonant — are pronounced as in those parts taken separ- 
ately. Thus, 

Beetbet (bcserbet) not as ©eere ; oetrrt (gesirrt) not as (Seier ; 

b<uttMiy6e*uttl><Ut) " »eut<; feanbbrutf (§anb»bru(f) " Sbba ; 

aRtttag (iWitstaa) " aRitte ; weflging (weg.gtng) " Sflge ; 

9IbbUb (Sb^bUb) " ^hht\ ouffaUt (auHaUt) " affe ; 

DieHeic^t (melslel^t) " SBeQe ; beniicc^ (bensnod^) " ^enne ; 

Mttetfl (wetsretjl) *♦ fperren ; ba^felbe (bad::felbe) ♦* bcften ; 

tt>a(^fam (wa^sfam) " waAfen ; ungar (un^gar) " Ungat ; 

^au^en (^dud^c^en) " ^afc^en ; ^auStinS ($au8«)tnd) " au^er ; 

fiutjutfer (^utsjuder) " ^i^je : wegeffen (tDcg=ej|cn) " flcgeffen ; 

nbart (Slbsatt) " Abenb ; ^anbeifen (i^anb^eifen) " (anbeln. 

64. 1. Respecting the pronunciation of foreign words occurring in 
German texts, no special rules can or need be given. The degree of their 
conformity with the rules of utterance of the language to whidi they prop- 
erly belong on the one hand, or of the German on the other, depends upon 
the less or gp*eater completeness of their adoption into Grerman. 

2. In pronouncing the classical languages, Latin and Greek, the Germans 
follow, in general, the rules of utterance of their own letters, both vowels 
and consonants. But, in reading Latin, g is always hard, and v has the 
sound of English v (Grerman to), not of German lo (English/). 

ACCENT. 

55. The accentuation of German words is so generally 
accordant in its principles with that of English words, that 
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it occasions little difficulty, even to the beginner, and can 
be left to be learned by practice, without detailed exposi- 
tion and illustration. The following are its leading rules : 

1. The accent ordinarily rests, in words uncompounded, on the 
radical or chiefly significant syUabie-^never on terminations of de- 
clension or conjugation, almost never on sufiBxes of derivation, 
and never on the inseparable prefixes of verbs (302), either in the 
forms of conjogation or in derivative words. 

Exceptions are : the suffix ct (^8) ; the i or te of verbs ending in tho 
infinitive in iren or teren (404) ; and a few whoUy anomalous words, as 
lebcn'big (from le'bcn, le'bcnb). 

2. In compound words, except compound particles, the accent 
rests, as in English, upon the nrst member. The separable pre- 
fixes of verbs are treated as forming compounds, and receive the 
accent, in the verbal forms and in most verbal derivatives. 

Exceptions are: many compounds with aU, as aHmac^'tig, 'almigh^/ 
oUctn', * alone,* aUcrerjt', 'first of aU;* compound words of direction, like 
©flboff', * south-east ; * and a number of others, as Sa^r^un'bert, * century,* 
letbet'gen, * vassal,* njiOTorn'men, * welcome.' 

3. Compound particles usually accent the final member : thus, 
haf)bx', Hhither,' obglcid^', 'although,' jufol'gc^ 'according to,' guDor', 
* previously.' 

Exceptions are : many adverbs wh^ch are properly cases of compound 
nouns or adjectives; and some others : compare 426. 

4. The n^ative prefix un has the accent commonly, but not 
always (compare 416.42^). 

5. Words from foreign languages regularly retain the accent belonging 
to them in those lang^uages — yet with not a few, and irregular, exceptions. 
As the gp*eater part of &em are French, or Latin with the unaccented syl- 
lables at the end dropped of^ they more usually accent the final syllable. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

56. The parts of speech are the same in German as in 
English. 

They are classified according to the fact and the mode of their 
grammatical variation, or inflection. 

1. Nouns, adjbotives, and pronouns are declined. 

Among these are here included abticles, numerals, and PABTicn>LES^ 
which are sometimes reckoned as separate parts of speedi. 
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2. Verbs are conjugated. 

3. Adverbs, preposotons, and oonjttnotions are nnin- 
flected. 

4. iNTERJBcrnoNS are a class by themselves, not entering 
as members into the constraction of the sentence. 



DECLENSION. 

57. Declension is the variation of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns for number, case, and gender. 

58. There are two numbers, singular and plural^ of 
which the value and use are in general the same as in 
English. 

Por special rules oonoeming the use of the numbers in German, see 211. 

59. There are four oases in German, as in the oldest 
known form of English (Anglo-Saxon). 

1. The nominatwey answering to the English nomina- 
tive. 

The nominative case belongs to the subject of a sentence, to a 
word in apposition with it, or a predicate noon qualifying it ; it 
is also used in address (as the Latin vocative). See 212-14. 

2. The genitwe, answering nearly to the English posses- 
sive, or objective witlu^. 

It is therefore most often dependent upon a noun, but is also 
used as the object of certain adjectives, verbs, and prepositions ; 
and it stands not infrequently without a governing word, in an 
adverbial sense. See 216-20. 

- 3. The dative, corresponding to the Latin and Greek 
dative, or to the English objective with to or for. 

The dative stands as indirect object of many verbs, transitive or 
intransitive, and also follows certain adjectives, and prepositions. 
Sometimes it sustains an '< ablative " relation, such as we express 
hy from. See 221-6. 

4. The acoicsative, nearly the same with our objective. 

This is especially the case o( the direct object of a transitive 
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verb ; certain prepositions are followed by it ; it is used to express 
measure (including duration of time and extent of space), also the 
time when anything is or is done ; and it occasionally stands ab- 
solutely, as if governed by having understood. See 226-30. 

A noun in apposition with a noun standing in any of these rela- 
tions is put in the same case with it 

60. There are three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

Each noun is of one or the other of these genders, yet not 
wholly according to the natural sex of the object indicated by it. 
The names of most objects having conspicuous sex are, indeed, 
masculine or feminine, according as those objects are male or 
female ; but there are not infrequent exceptions ; and the names 
of objects destitute of sex have a grammatical gender, as mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, according to rules of which the original 
ground is in great part impossible to discover, and which do not 
admit of succmct statement. 

This eystemof artificial or grammatical gender was an original characteristio of all the 
languages with which the German ia related ; it belonged equally to the English in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and was only lost in connection with the simplification of English 
grammar by the loss of the distinctive endings of words. Bee ^e anthor^s "Language 
and the Btndy of Language," p. 77. 

61. In the main, therefore, the gender of German 
words must be learned outright, by experience ; but the 
following practical rules will be found of value : 

1. Exceptions to the natural gender of creatures having sex, 

a. All diminutives formed by the suffixes c^eti and (ein (^10) 
are neuter : thus, ba« Wdhi^m, ' the girl,' ba« g^autcin, * the young 
lady.' 

b. Besides the special names which designate the male and 
female of certain species, there is a neuter name for the young, or 
for the species, or for both : thus, bcr &tx, * the boar,' bic (§au, 
*the sow,' ba« getfct, 'the pig,' ba« ©d^ttjcin, *the hog.' Other 
species are called by the masculine or feminine name properly be- 
longing to one sex only : thus, bcr $afc, * the hare,' bic 9tad^tigaII, 
* the nightingale.' 

c. Of anomalous exceptions, only ba^ SBcib, * woman,' requires 
special notice. 

2. Attribution of gender to classes of inanimate objects, 

a, Names of the seasons, months, and days of the week, of the 
points of compass, and of stones, are mascuhne : thus, bcr SBintcr, 
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' winter,' bet SKai, * May,' bcr 9Montag, ' Monday,' bcr 3loxh, * north,' 
bet «icfcl,* flint' 

b. Most names of rivers, and of plants, fruits, and flowers (usu- 
ally ending in c), are feminine: thus, bic SDonau, *the Danube,' 
bic JJid^tc, 'the pine,' bir^flaumc, *the plum,' bic SRcffc, 'thepmk.' 

c. Most names of countries and places, of metals, the names of 
the letters, and other parts of speech used as nouns, are neuter : 
thus : bad Otaltcn, * Italy,' bad Scrlin, * Berlin,' bad ®ifcn, * iron,' 
bad 1, * the letter a?,' bad 3a unb Sicin, * the yes and no,^ 

3. Gender as determined by derivation or termination (for further 
details, see 408-11). 

a. Masculine are the greater number of derivatives formed from 
roots without suflSx, by change of vowel; also (though with 
numerous exceptions) of words in cl, en, and er ; and all deriva- 
tives formed by tng and ling. 

Thus, ber ©prudS, *the speech,* bcr ^Raget, *the nail,* ber 9?cgen, 'the 
rain,* bcr ijfii^gcr, *the finger,' ber i>tdti, 'the cover,' bcr ©o^tcr, 'the gim- 
let,* bcr gtnbltng, 'the foundling.* 

b. Feminine are most derivatives in e and t, and all those formed 
by the secondary suflSxes ei, ^cit, felt, fc^aft, ung, and in (or inn). 

Thus, bic (Bpxadjt, 'speech,* bic 9Kad^t, 'might,* bic @rf)mett^elct, 'flat- 
tery,* bic SSet«]^ctt, 'wisdom,' bic @itcltcit, 'vanity,' bic 5?rcunbfd|aft, 'friend- 
ship,' bic Orbnung, 'order,' bic grcunbin, 'the female friend.' 

c. Neuter are all diminutives formed with d^cn and Icin (as al- 
ready noticed), most nouns formed by the suflSxes fcl, fat, ni^, and 
t^inn, most collectives and abstracts formed by the prefix ge, and 
all infinitives used as nouns. 

Thus, bad Wdnn^tn, 'the mannikin,' bad ^fibtetn, 'the little boy,* bad 
mt^iti, 'the riddle,' bod ©(^icffaf, 'fate,' bad ©Ictc^nig, 'the likeness,' ba« 
^ontjt^um, 'the kingdom,' ba8 ©cftcbcr, 'plumage,' bad ®c[prad|, 'talk,* 
bad (Steven, 'the act of stuuding.* 

4. Gender of compound nouns. 

Compound nouns regularly and usually take the gender of their 
final member. 

Exceptions are bic Slnttoort, * answer' (bad Sort, 'word'), bcr Wbjd^cn, 

* abhorrence ' (bte @c^cu, 'fear'), several compounds of bcr 3J?ut^, 'spirit,' 
as, bic ©rogmut^, 'magnanimity,* ©anftmut^, ' gentleness,' and 2)emut^, 

* humility,* etc., some names of places, and a few others (421). 

6, Gender of nouns of foreign origin. 

Excepting a few words — which, having become thoroughly 
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Germanized, have had their original gender altered by assimilation 
to analogons German words, or otherwise anomaloasly — ^nouns 
from other languages are masculine, feminine, or neuter, as in the 
tongues whence they come: thus, bcr litcl, *the title' (Lat. 
titulus, m.), bic ^Ottc, 'the crown "(Lat conmaj f.), ba« ^l^Sno* 
men, * the phenomenon ' (Gr. phainofMn&hj n.) : but bcr ^8rj)cr^ 
*the body' (Lat corpuSj n.), bad S^nflcr, *wie window' (Lat 
fenestra, £), bte yivaamtx, 'the number' (Lat numerus, m.). 

6. Some nouns are used, commonly or occasionally, as of more 
than one gender: thus, ber or bad Xf)tii, 'the part;' bad or bet 
(Ef)OX, * the chorus.'. 

A considerable number of nouns are of more than one gender, 
dependent on differences of meaning— either uouns of identical 
derivation, as bcr 93unb, ' the covenant,' and bad 39unb, ' the bun- 
dle,' bcr ©cc, ' the lake,' and bic ©cc, ' the sea ; ' or nouns of diverse 
origin, whose identity of form is accidental only, as ber Il^or, ' the 
fool,' and bad Xljox, ' the gate.' 

For the details of this variatioD, as well as of the cases and exceptions 
under the foregoing rules, the pnpil may be referred to his dictionary. 

62. Adjectives and most pronouns are inflected in the 
singular in all the three genders, in order to agree in gender 
with the nouns which they qualify or to which they relate. 
No such word makes a distinction of gender in the plural. 



ARTICLES. 

63, For the sake of convenience, the declension of the definite 

and indefinite articles is first given. 

The definite article is the same with the demonstrative, pronoun, in its 
adjective use (164) ; the indefinite is the same with the numeral cin, 'one' 
(198). Our own articles are of like origin. 

Defdotx Article. 







Singular. 




Pbirai 






maso. 


tern. 


neat 


m.t. n. 




Nom. 


bcr 


btt 


has 


bte 


'the' 


Gen. 


bed 


bet 


bed 


bcr 


'of the' 


Dat. 


bcm 


ber 


l>ent 


ben 


'to the' 


Ace. 


ben 


bte 


ba« 


bte 


♦the' 
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ABTIOLES. 








Iin)EFINITB 


Abticlb, 








Singular, 






K 


tin 


cine 


tin 


'a' 


G. 


euic5 


cincr 


eined 


*of a' 


D. 


cincm 


cincr 


eittem 


*toa' 


A. 


cincn 


cine 


ein 


*a' 



64, 1. The theme (base, stem) of the definite article is b 
only ; of the iDdefinite, ein : the rest is deelensional ending. 

2. Notice that the declension of ein differs from that of bet in 
that the former has no ending in the nom. masculine and the 
nom. and ac6. neater. « 

65. The ace. neater bad, and the dat masc. and neater bent are 
very frequently appended to prepositions in the form of simple 5 
and m, being written as one word with the preposition ; and, in 
such contracted forms, a preposition ending in n (an, in, Don) 
loses its n before m. The dat feminine ber is in like manner cut 
down to X, but only after gn, forming gnr* 

The oomroonest cases of this contraction and combination are ant, ttn, 
t)om, 3um, beim (for an bent, in bent, t)on bent, gu bent, bei bent), and an9, 
anf«, in«, filr«, »)or« (for on ba«, etc.). Much less frequent are aufm, Oorm, 
burd^d, and, with dissyllabic prepositions, iiberd, iibertn, and the like. 

Barely, the ace. masculine ben is similarly treated, forming ilbem, l^ttt^ 
tern, and so on. 

Some writers mark the omission of part of the article in these contracted 
forms by an apostrophe : thus, auf S, flbei:'nt, ^inter'n, etc. 

Yery rarely, the same contraction is made after other words than pre- 
Ix>8itions (e. g., E. 73.30 ; 149.24). 

Use of the Articles. 

68. In general, the articles are used in German nearly 
as in English. But there are also not a few differences, 
the more important of which are stated below. 

1. The definite article regularly stands in German before a noun 
used in its most comprehensive or universal sense, as indicating 
the whole substance, class, or kind of which it is the appellation : 
as, bo« ®oIb ifl gelb, 'gold is yellow;* bic flatter ber ^flanjcn 
pnb grtin, * leaves of plants are green.' 

2. By a like nsage, it stands before abstract nouns, when taken 
without limitation : as, b a 3 gebctt ifl !urj, b i c ^unjl ijl tang, * life is 
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short, art is long; ' ber ®Ioubcn mad^t fcfig, 'feith makes happy ; * 
ind ^erberben loden, 'to entice to destruction.' 

3. It is often used where we nse a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective (161), when the connection sufficiently points ont the 
possessor, or when the latter is indicated by a noun or pronoun 
m the dative, dependent on the verb of the sentence : as, ber SSa** 
ter fd^tittclte ben ^op^, ' the father shook Ms head ; ' ba crgrcift'3 
i^m bte ®ee(e^ 'then it takes hold upon his souL' 

4. It is prefixed to words of certain classes which in English 
are used without it ; as, 

a. To the names of seasons, months, and days of the week : as, 
m 3Bintcr, *in winter;' Dor bem SKat, 'before May ;' om tJ^citag, 
* on Friday.' 

b. To names of streets and mountains, and to feminine names 
of countries: as, auf bcr ^riebrid^Sfha^c, 'in Frederick Street;' 
b c r 93cfutJ, ' Vesuvius ; ' in b c r ®df^ctj/ * ^ Switzerland.' 

c. Often to proper names, especially when preceded by adjec- 
tives or titles : as, b e m honf en ® corg, * to sick George ; ' b a 3 f define 
SScrltn, ' beautiful Berlin ; '—or, when the name of an author is 
used for his works : as, t^ lefe ben ©chiller, ' I am reading Schil- 
ler ; ' — or, in a familiar or contemptuous way ; as, rufe ben Qol^Ottn, 
' call John ; ' — or, to indicate more plainly the case of the noun : 
as, ber ©d^atten bcr SKario, 'Maria's shadow ;' ben SlrgtDOl^tt be^ 
Slnbronifu^, ' the jealousy of Andronicus ' (compare 104). 

5. There are numerous phrases, in German as in English, in 
which the article is omitted, although caUed for by general ana- 
logies. These often correspond in the two languages: as, ju 
SBctte, * to bed,' bei 2:ifd^, ' at table,' anfcr toerfen, ' to cast anchor ; ' 
— ^in other cases, the German/ retains the article which is omitted 
in English : as, in bte ©d^ule, 'to school,' im ^immcl unb auf bcr 
@rbe, ' in heaven and on earth,' am Slbcnb, ' at evening ; ' — or, less 
often, the article, retained in English, is omitted in the German : 
as, tjor 5luQcn, ' before th^ eyes,' gen Dpen, ' toward the East' 

6. The article is usually omitted in technical phraseology before 
words referring to persons or things as already mentioned or to 
be mentioned, as befagt, gebad^t, genannt, ' the aforesaid,' folgcnb, 
'the following,' erper and letter, 'former' and 'latter,' etc.; also 
before certain nouns, as Snl^aber, ' holder,' Ucberbrtnger, ' bearer,' 
etc. 

7. In place of our indefinite article with a distributive sense, 
the German employs the definite article: as, fo t)iet ba^ ^funb, 
'so much a pound;' bc^ Slbcnb^, 'of an evening;' brctmat bie 
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fSSoAt, * three times a week' Also, in certain cases, the definite 
article in combination with a preposition stands where the inde- 
finite would be expected: as, ©toot urn ©toot fotttc jur $rot)inj 
U)erben, ' state after state was to be tamed into^ province.' 

8. The indefinite article is omitted before a predicate noun with 
fein and toexhtn, and before a nonn in apposition after a% ' as : ' 
thus, cr iDor fioufmann, totll aber }c§t ©olbat hjcrben, * he was a 
merchant, but now wants to become a soldier ; ' id^ fonn ed a(9 
Wlann nt^t bulben, 'I cannot, as a man, endure it' 

The above are only the leading points that require notice in comparing 
the Glennan and English use of the articles. The German allows, especially 
in poetry, considerable irregularity and freedom in their employment, and 
they are not rarely found introduced — and, much more often, omitted — 
where general analogies would favor a contrary treatment. 

67. In regard to their position — ^the definite article pre- 
cedes all other qualifying words (except oil, ' all') ; and the inde- 
finite suffers only fo or foI(^, * such,' locld^, * what,' and ttjo^ filr, 
* what sort of,' before it : thus, b i c betben ^nobcn, * both the boys ; * 
bcr bo^)^)cItc ^rci«, * double the price ; ' fol^ cin SKonn (or cin f ot» 
^cr 5Dfonn)r ' such a man;' xoAd) tin ^clb ! * what a hero ' : but cine 
l^atbe ©tunbc, * half an hour,' cin f o ormcr 9Konn, ' so poor a man,' 
cine gonj fd^Snc Slu^pd^t, * quite a fine view.' 



NOUNS. 

68. In order to decline a German noun, we need to 
know how it forms its genitive singular and its nominative 
plural ; and upon these two cases depends the classification 
of German declensions. 

69. 1. The great majority of masculine nouns, and all 
neuters, form their genitive singular by adding ^ or cd to 
the nominative. These constitute the first declension ; 
which is then divided into classes according to the mode 
of formation of the nominative plural. 

a. The Jirst class takes no additional ending for the 
plural, but sometimes modifies the vowel of the theme : 
thus, Spaten, ' spade,' <S>pattn, ' spades ; ' but SSater, ' father,' 
aSiitcr, 'fathers.' 
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i. The second dctss adds the ending t, sometimes also 
modifying the vowel : thus, QaffX, * year,' ^a^rc, ' years ; ' 
SuB, * foot/ gugc, 'feet.' 

c. The third dass adds the ending tt, and always modi- 
fies the vowel: thns, fSHoxta, 'man/ "Mamtt, 'men;' &xab, 
' grave,' ®r(lbcr, ' graves.' 

By modification of the vowel is meant the snbstitution of the modified 
vowels d, 5, li (14), and 5u (21^2X for the simpler a, o, n, and au^ in themes 
containing the latter. The change of vowel in English man and meri, foot and 
feetf numae and mke^ and their like, is originallj the same process. See the 
author's "Language and the Studj of Luiguage," p. 78. 

2. Some feminines form their plural after the first and 
second of these methods, and are therefore reckoned as be- 
longing to the first and second classes of the first declen- 
sion, although they do not now take d in the genitive 
singular. 

The German genitive ending of the first declension is historically identi- 
cal with the s which forms our English possessives. 

70. The rest of the masculine nouns add n or en to the 
theme to form the genitive singular, and take the same 
ending also in th'e nominative plural. Most feminines 
form their plural in the same way, and Are therefore classi- 
fied with them, making up the secx)nd declension. 

The feminines are classified bj the form of their plurals onlj, becanse, 
as is pointed out below, all feminine nouns are now invariable in the 
singidar. 

7L The two cases above mentioned being known, the 
rest of the declension is found by the following general 
rules: 

1. Singular, a. Feminines are invariable in the singular. 

For exceptions, see below, 96. 

h. In the masculines and neuters of the first declension, 
the accusative singular is like the nominative. Nouns 
which add only « in the genitive have the dative also like 
the nominative ; those which add c^ in the genitive regu- 
larly take c in the dative, but may also omit it — ^it being 
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proper to form the dative of any noun of the first declen- 
sion like the nominative. 

c. Masculines of the second declension have all their 
oblique cases like the genitive. 

2. Plv/ral, a. The nominative, genitive, and dative are' 
always alike in the plural. 

h. The dative plural ends invariably in n : it is formed 
by adding n to the nominative pluriJ, provided that case 
end in any other letter than n (namely, in t, {, or r, the only 
other finals that occur there) ; if it end in it, all the cases 
of the plural are alike. 

72. The following general roles, applpng to all declension — 
that of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns — ^are worthy of notice : 

1. The ace. singnlar of the fern, and neuter is like the nominative. 

2. The dat plural (except of personal pronouns) ends in n. 

73. It will be seen, on comparing the declension of nouns with 
that of the definite article (63), that the former is less full, dis- 
tinguishing fewer cases by appropriate terminations. Besides 
their plural ending — which, moreover, is wanting in a considerable 
class of words — nouns have distinct forms only for the genitive 
singular and the datiye plural, with traces of a dative singular — 
and even these in by no means all words. 

What are here called the FIRST and SECOND declensions are often styled (after Grimm^s 
example) the strong and weak declensionB. A historically soitable designation would be 
'*vowei-declenHion" and "w-declension," since the first mode of declension properly be- 
longs to themes originally ending in a yowel (though the pluxal-ending et comes from 
themes in 8) ; the second, to those ending in n : other consonant-endings with their peculi> 
arities of declension have disappeared. The whole German declensional system has un- 
dergone such extensiye corruption, mutilation, and transfer, that the old historical classi- 
fications are pretty thoroughly efEaced, and to attempt to restore-them, or make any account 
of them, would only confiue the learner. 

First Dbclension op Nouns. 

74. As already explained, tbe first declension contains 
all tbe neuter nouns in the language, all masculines which 
form their genitive singular by adding ^ or c^ to the nomi- 
native, and such feminines as form their nominative plural 
either without au added ending, or else by appending c to 
the theme. 
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ElBST OLASa 

75. The characteristic of the fiest class is that it adds 
no ending to form the plural : its nominatives are alike in 
both numbers — except that in a few words the vowel of 
the singula!* is modified for the plural. 

76. To this class belong 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns having the endings ti, 
tx, en (including infinitives used as nouns, 340), and one 
or two in cm ; 

2. A few neuter nouns having the prefix gc and ending 
in c ; also one masculine in c (Sfifc, ' cheese ') ; - 

3. All neuter diminutives formed with the suflSxes 6)tn 
and letn ; 

4. Two feminines ending in er (^Sbxtttt, * mother,' and 
SEod^tcr, ' daughter '). 

No nouns of this declonsion are monosyllabic (except the inflnitiyes t^tin 
and fein). The endings tl, er do not include iel, eel, ter, eer, but imply the 
simple vowel e as that of the termination. 

77. Nouns of the first class add only ^ (not c^) to form 

the genitive singular, and never take C in the dative. 

Their only variation for case, therefore, is by the assumption of 8 in the 
gen. sing, (of masc. and neut nouns), and of n in the dat plural 

78. About twenty masculines (Slpfcf, * apple,' Srubcr, 
* brother,' @axtm, 'garden,' SSatcr, * father,' ^ogcl, 'bird,' 
etc.), one neuter (^(oftcr, 'convent'), and both feminines, 
modify in the plural the vowel of the principal syllable. 

79. Examples : — 

I. With vowel unchanged in the plnral : 

©paten, * spade,* m. ©ebtrge, * mountain range,* n. ^aje, * cheese,* m. 
Singular, 

N. bcr (Bpaitn ba^ ®ebirgc bcr fiafe 

G. bc« ©patent be« Oebirgc^ beg ^dfeS 

D. bem ©ijaten bem ©ebirgc bcm ^dfe 

A. ben ©paten baS ©cbirge ben ^'dfe 
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N. 


bte (Bpattn 


bte ®cbirge 


bie «&fe 


G. 


bet @))aten 


ber ©cbirgc 


ber «ftfe 


D. 


ben @))aten 


ben ©cbtrgen 


ben ^dfen 


A. 


bte @))aten 


bie ©cbirge 


bie «afe 


IL With vowel modified in the plnral : 




»rubcr, 'brother,' m. 


Eloper, 'convent,' n. 


iKutter,* mother,' f. 






Singular, 




N. 


ber Sruber 


ha9 fitoflcr 


bie SKutter 


G. 


bc3 93rubec« 


be« «toper« 


ber SKutter 


D. 


bcm aSrubct 


bem filoflcr 


ber SWutter 


A. 


ben ©ruber 


bad ^(ofter 

PluraL 


bie SWutter 


N. 


bie Srttber 


bie ftttfler 


bie 2Riltter 


G. 


ber Sriiber 


ber ^ttfler 


ber aJHltter 


D. 


ben Srtibem 


ben ftteftem 


ben SWilttem 


A. 


bie Srftbcr 


bie «t5fter 


bie SKtttter 



80. 1. A few nouns are of this class in the sinffolar and of 
the second declension in the plural ; a few others have lost an 
original ending n or en in the nom. (or nom. and ace.) singular, 
beipg otherwise regular. For all these, see Irregular Declension 
(97). 

2. Among the infinitives used as nouns, and belonging to this 
class, are a few of irregular ending : namely, t^un, * to do,' and 
fein, * to be,' with their compounds, some of which are in common 
use as nounfr— e. g., !Dofetn, * existence,' SBo^Ifcin, * welfare ' — ; and 
others which end in ebt and em ; thus, SBanbeln^ ' walking,^ fESaw^ 
bem, * wandering.' 

EZBBOISB L 

Nouns of the first declensionj first class. 

For the words and forms m this and the foUowmg exercises, see the 
^Glossary to the Exercises, at the end of the Grrammar. 

1. 3)er S3mbcr ntetne^ 3Soter3 ip ntctn OnleL 2. (Sr l^at ®drtcn 
auf bent ©cbirge. 3. 3n ben ©drten fmb 5lc))fcl auf ben S3dumc^cn. 
4. Sij gcbe bcm ©diiltcr ba^ SKcffcr unb bem Scorer ben ^ommer. 
6. 2)e« 2KMcr3 ^afe fmb auf ben XtUtm in mcincm S^mmtx, 6. 

2 
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SBo finb bte ^finleiit, bte Xbditn mtinei 3JMUx? 7. @te fle^en 
nor ben ©ptegebt^ obet fd^auen aud bttt genflem. 8. jDte %bler 
ffatb Sdgd, mtb ^ben jmei ^^el nnb tmen (S^nobeL 

SKXWD CLAfl& 

8L The characteristic of the second class is that it 
forms the plural by adding e to the singular; at the same 
time, the vowel of the principal syllable is usually modi- 
fied in the plural: but to this there are many exceptions. 

8S2. To this class belong 

1. The greater number of masculine nouns; 

2. Many neuters ; 

8. About thirty-five monosyllabic feminines (with their 
compounds, and including the compounds of timft, not in 
use as an independent word), with the feminines formed by 
the suffixes ni| (about a dozen in number) and fal (two or 
three). 

88. Masculines and neuters form their genitive singular 
by adding either d or ed ; the dative is like the nominative, 
or adds e. 

The ending t9 is more usually taken by monosyllables, 9 by 
polysyllables ; bat most words may assume either, accordiDg to 
the cnoice of the writer or speaker, depending partly on euphony, 
and partly on the style he is employing — 19 belonging to a more 
serious or elaborate style, and d being more colloquial Excepted 
are words which end m a sibilant, and which therefore require an 
interposed e to make the genitive ending perceptible to the car. 
Thus, %a%t9 is more usual than %aQ9f ^5mg^ than ^Snige^, while 
@d^metterltnge9 would hardly be tolerated; but always ^o^t9, 

The use or omission of e in the dative is nearly parallel with 
the use of ed or 9 in the genitive ; but it may be left off from 
every noun without exception. 

84. Of the masculines, the great majority take the 
modified vowel in the plural, there being only about fifty 
exceptions (including some very common words, as Jag, 
* day,' 2lrm, ' arm,' ^unb, ' dog,' ©d^ul^, ' shoe,' 3ott, 'inch ') ; 
of the neuters, only two, Slog, ' raft,' and Sl^or, ' choir,' re- 
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quire the modificatioii, and two others, Soot, * boat,' and 
9to]^r, * reed,' may take it or not ; of the feminines, all ex- 
cept those ending in ni| and fat modify the vowel. 

85. Examples: — 

L With vowel modified in the plural : 
©olftn, ' flon,* m. gtofi, * raft,' n. 



N, 
G. 
D. 
A. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



bet ©o^tt ^ 
bed (S>ofyxt9 
htm ©ol^ttc 
ben @o]^n 

bie @5^tte 
ber ®5^tte 
ben @5^nen 
bie @51^ne 



Singular. 

bad Slog 
bed t^ged 
bent gloge 
bad ^og 

Plural 

bie ^fige 
ber gISge 
ben gISgen 
bie gtege 



II. With vowel Tmchanged in the plural : 
Ttonat, 'month,* m. 3a^r, 'year,' n. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



ber SRonat 
bed SRonatd 
bent SRondt 
ben SKonat 

bie aWonate 
ber SKonate 
ben SKonaten 
bie aRonate 



Singular. 
bad da^r 
bed da^red 
betn -dal^re 
ba^ 3a^r 

Plurai. 
bie da^re 
ber Sal^re 
ben Sal^ren 
bie 3a^re 



$anb^ 'hand^'f. 

bie ^anb 
ber ^anb 
ber ^anb 
bie ^anb 

bie $ttnbe 
ber $anbe 
ben ^&nben 
bie ^Onbe 



(grfpamig, 'saving,' f. 

bie (£rf))amig 
ber @rf))amig 
ber Srf))amtg 
bie Srf))amt§ 

bie (Srf<)amiffe 
ber (grf))amiffe 
ben Srft)amiftctt 
bie Srf^jamiffe 

to this class. For 
as in that of other 



86. Most nouns of foreign origin belonj 
some irregularities in their declension, as wel 
members of the class, see below, 97 etc 

EXSRCISK IL 

Nouns of the first declension, second class, 

1. On einent Oal^re jtnb gtt)5tf 9Konate, unb in eincm SKonate finb 
breigig Siage. 2. SDtern ©o^n l^at jioei %mte, nnb an jiebent %rme 
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eutc $anb, 3. Sr fjai ©d^u^e auf ben S^tn, unb auf bent ^o^)fe 
etnen ^ut 4. 3)te @tU^(e unb S3&nle fle^en urn bte Zi^ijt. 5« 
2Ketnc grcunbc mot^en gttgc Don fflftumcn, unb fd^Mcn fic niir auf 
bcm gluffe. 6. 3)ic ©t5r^c finbcn ^x'6\ijt in ben Sftd^en tjor ben 
Si^oren ber @tabt 7. dn ben 3Runben ber $unbe futb 3^^"^* 

Thibd Glass. 

87. The characteristic of this class is the assumption 
of the ending cr to form the nominative plnral, along with 
modification of the vowel of the theme. 

88. The class is composed chiefly of neuter nouns, with 
a few masculines, but no feminines. 

Besides the nouns formed by the suffix t^um (which are, with 
two or three exceptions, neuter, and which modify the vowel of 
the suffix, not that of the radical syllable), there are not far from 
fifty neuters, and about a dozen masculines, belonging to the 
class ; also, three or four words of foreign origin. 

Among the neuters of most frequent occurrence are SBttb, SBIatt, ^(!^^ 
gelb, O^rab, $)aus, ^inb, 5tetb, iW, Sieb, 2:^al, $ol(, ^eib, Sort, ©eftd^t. 

The masculines are ®ti% ®ott, 2ti\), ^tarm, SM, ^anh, SBalb, SBumt, 
i9!$ormunb, Sofetnid^t, and sometimes 2)ont. 

89. Kespecting the form of the genitive singular end- 
ing, whether 6 or c^, and respecting the dative, whether 
like the nominative or adding e, the same rules apply as in 
the second class (83). 

80. Examples : — 



J>au«j 


aSctb, Srrt^um, 


SWann, 


'house,* n. 


• woman,' n. * error,' m. 
Sinfftdar. 


*miui,'m. 


N. bad $ou« 


SBcib bcr Srrtl^uni 


aWann 


G. bc«^aufc« 


SBctbcd bed drrtl^mnd 


2»anne« 


D. bcm $aufc 


SBcibc bcm Orrtl^um 


aRannc 


A. bad ^au9 


SBcib bctt Strt^um 

Plwvl 


aTiamt 


N. bic ^dufer 


aBcibct bte 3rrt^ttmcr 


aRftnncr 


G. bcr ^ftufcr 


aajctbct bcr Orrtl^ftmcr 


aRftnncr 


D. bctt ^dufcm 


aBcibcm ben Orrtl^ilmcm 


aRfinncm 


A. bic $aufcr 


aOScibcr bic 3rrtpmcr 


awanncr 
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EXEBOISB in. 

ITbuns of the first deelennony third class, 

1. jDad erfle SBeib mad^te ein RUi\> aud S3tdttem. 2. S3ringetntr 
eitt S3u(^ Uttb cm 8t(^t au3 bcm $oufe. 3. 3n ben Siid^ctn ber ^in^ 
bet futb t)tele Stiber unb t)iele SB5rter. 4* SDer Sctb be^ aRamted gel^t 
in ba« ®rab, fcin ®eifl gc^t gu ®ott. 5. 3)a3 Soil fuigt gicbcr im 
$aufe, im f^elb, int 2Batb, nnb in ben X^dlenu 

Sbookd Dkclenbion of Nouns. 

91. To the second declension belong only mascnline 
and feminine nouns. They form all the cases of the plural 
by adding n or en to the theme, and masculines take the 
same ending in the oblique cases of the singular. 

92. 1. Nearly aU the feminine nouns in the language 
are of this declension : namely 

a. AU feminines of more than one syllable, whether primitive 
words, as ©eite, * side,' ^ugct, * ball,' gcbcr, * feather ; ' or primary 
derivatives, as ®abe, * gift,' Qpxaijt, * speech ; ' words formed with 
prefixes, as ©efal^r, * danger,' or with suflSxes, as Sugcnb, * virtue,' 
SBal^r^eit, 'truth,' gftrjiin, * princess,' gabung, * loading.' 

i Exceptions : those having the suffixes nig or fat (see 82.3). 

h. About thirty monosyllables, as Slrt, * manner,' gtou, * woman,' 
^pi^t, • duty,' Ziiat, * deed,' aBelt, * world,' ^cit, * time.' 
c. All feminines derived from other languages, as SOttnute^ 

* minute,' SKelobie^ 'melody,' Elation, 'nation,' Unitjerjitftt, *tlni- 
versity.' 

2. 'Masculines of the second declension are 

a. Words of more than one syllable in e, as Sote, * messenger,' 
@attc, * spouse,' jhiabe, *boy' — ^mcluding those that have the pre- 
fix ge, as ©cfal^rte, * companion,' ©cfelle, * fellow,' and some nouns 
of nationality, as ^reu^e, 'Prussian,' ^xamo\tf * Frenchman;' 
also a few in er and ar, as Saicr, 'Bavarian,' ungar, * Hungarian.' 

h. About twenty monosyllabic root-words, as Sdr, * bear,' ®raf, 

* count,' ^clb, *hero,' ^err, * master,' aRcnfd^, *man (human being),' 
JDd&«, •ox,'j:]^or, *fool.' 

I c. Many foreign words, as ©tubcnt, * student,' SKonard^, *mo- 
jnarch,' Sarbar, * barbarian.' 
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98. Kouns ending in t, tl, tt, and or unaccented, add n 
only to the theme; others add en. 

Before this ending, the n of the suffix in is doubled: thus, 
§iirfKnr Sihilinnen. 

^rr, in modem usage, ordiBarilj adds n in tlie singniar, and en in the 
plural, being the only mascoline whose forms differ in the two numbers. 

'No noun of this declension modifies its vowel in the 

plural 



94. Examples :• 


— 






L Feminines: 








©cite. 
*side.^ 

N. bie ©ettc 
G. bcr ©cite 
D. ber ©cite 
A. bie ©cite 


SUigular 

SC^at 
St^at 
SE^at 
SE^at 


' SBa^^cU 
SBa^r^cit 
S93a^r^eit 
SBa^r^eit 


Station, 
•nation.' 

Station 
Station 
Station 
Station 


N. bie ©eiten 
G. ber ©eiten 
D. ben ©eiten 
A. bie ©eiten 


Phirak 

2:^aten 

St^aten 

St^ten 

•Z^oten 


SESal^r^citen 
SiBairieiten 
SBal^r^itctt 
^a^r^iten 


Staiionen 
Stationen 
Stationen 
Stationen 


II. Masculines : 








•boy/ 


©oicr, 
'Bavarian.' 


©tcnfdj, 
'man.' 


©tUbCttt, 

'student' 


N. bcr Snait 
G.D.A. ^abcn 


Singular 
Saier 
Saiem 


iDtcnfd^ 
ajtenfd^en 


©tttbent 
©tubcttten 


N.G.D.A.«na6ctt 


Phiral 
Satetn 


SDtenfd^cn 


©tttbcnten 



95. Formerly, many feminine nouns of this declension, like 
the masculines, took the declensional ending in the genitive and 
dative singalar; and this ending is still commonly retained in 
certain phrases : e. g., auf @rbcn, ' on earth ;' ju ffil^rctt, * in honor 
[of];' ntit Sfeuben, *with pleasure;' t)on ©eiten, *on the part 
Occasionally, also, it appears m a gen. feminine preceding 



u 
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the governing noun, as van f cuter ©ecfen pAl, * for the welfere of 
his soni ; ' and yet more rarely, by poetic license, in other situa- 
tions (e. g., B. 100.23). 

BzBBCIflB lY. 

ITbuM of the aecand declension, 

1. 3)cr $err bicfcd ^abcn ifl cin $rcu§c, obcr cin Ungar. 2. 
©rafctt jbib nut SKcnft^cn, unb ntd^t immcr ^clbcn. 3. ®ic ©tu^ 
bcnten bcr ©nrad^c toaren ntctnc ©cfftl^rtcn auf bet Unitocrfltftt 4. 
3)ic ^ratt fafi ben Od^fen tl^re^ ©atten in ©cfal^r t)Ott efaiem SSftren. 
5. 3)te 6rbe tft etne Sn^A, unb auf il^rer ^IM^t leben bte 9}ationen 
ber 5Kenf^ett ntit il^ren SKouarc^en. 6. SBa^r^cit ifl bte SCugenb etue^ 
aSoteu. 7. SDicfer ^ole ifl ein abt)olat ; fein SReffe ijl eiu ©olbat 

EXBBOIBX V. 

Noune of all decleneions, 

1. S)iefe ^omiGc beflel^t au3 ^tifi ^erfoncn : bte ^rou ifl bte ^SJbxU 
let ; ber Wlann ifl tl^r ®attc, unb Satcr bet: tjier Stuber ; bie jujel 
^abeu ftub i^re @5]^ne ; bie jtoei Wl&hijtn fUtb t^re Z^ijitt. 2. 
SDer ©tubeut fle^t an bent ^utte in fcinem S^mmtx ; cr flilfet ben 
Sop^ auf fciueit %cm ; er l^ot eine g^ber in ber anbercn ^anb, unb 
fd^rcibt in einent fflud^e. 3. 51Rein grcunb gab mir eincn SCpfcI, ben er 
faub unter einent fflauuic in femcut ©arten. 4. !De^ 5!Kuflcr« 93ruber 
f)at ba3 SKeffer tneincS SReffcn. 5. 3d^ fe^e Sici^ter in ben geuflem 
aUer $&ufer ber ©tabt 

Ibrbgulab Deolbnsion of Nouns. 

96. Irregalarities in the declension of nonns of foreign origin, 
and of proper names, ^ill be considered below^ under those titles 
respectively (see 101-8). 

97. Mixed DecUndon. 

1. A very small nnmber (six or eight) of masculine and nenter 
nouns are declined in the singular according to the first declen- 
sion, and in the plural according to the second : as, ©taat, 'state,' 
gen. sing, ©taatc^, pi. ©taateit. 

2. A somewhat larger number (about twenty), form their plural 
according either to the first or the second declension : as, Setter, 
* cousin,' pL SSetter or SSettem ; ©ett, ' bed,' pi. ©ctte or SSctten. 
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Authorities are oonsiderablj at yarianoe respecting the limits of these 
two dassea, some rejecting as inoorrect tiie one or &e other of the two 
plurals. 

3. Certain noons of foreign origio are of the first declension in 
the singaiar, and the second in the plnral, as dnfect, ' insect,' gen. 
sing, ^fecte^ ; pL dnfecten : — especially those ending in nnac- 
cented or (which, however, throw the accent forward, upon the 
or, in the plaral), as S)oc'tor, gen. sing. S)oc'tord, pi. 2)octo'ren. 



4. Examples: — 








@taat, 


Setter, 


doctor, 


*eye,'n. 


* state,' m. 


* cousin,' m. 


•doctor,' m. 




SingtUar. 






N. bcr ©toat 


Setter 


3)octor 


bad 9(uge 


G. bed ®taate8 


Setters 


!Doctor« 


bed auged 


D. bcm ©taate 


Setter 


SDoctor 


bem ^uge 


A. ben ©taat 


Setter 

PkurdL 


©octpr 


bad Stuge 


N., etc ©toatett 


Settem 
or Setter, etc 


3)octoren 


S[ugen 



98. DeeUnswn with defective theme, 

. 1. A few mascnlines (six or eight), properly belonging to the first 
declension, first class, and having themes ending in en, more nsn- 
ally drop the n in the nom. sing., being otherwise regular. 

2. One mascnliDC, ©^merj, * pain,' and one neuter, $erj, * heart,' 
have lost the en of their origmal themes in the nom. and ace. 
sing, (©d^mer} follows also the mixed declension). 

3. Examples: — 
gricbcn, * peace,' m. 
Singular, 

griebe (or sben) 
griebeitd 
grieben 
gticbcn 

PbiraL 

^rieben 



K 
G. 
D. 
A. 



Seamen/ ' name,' m. 

ber 5Rame (or ^en) 
' bed 5Ramettd 
bcm SRamen 
ben 9ianten 



^crj, 'heart,' n. 

bad $er) 
bed ^crjend 
bem ^erjen 
bad ^er) 



N., etc. Stamen 



$)erjett 



99. Bedundant Declension, 

1. A considerable number of nouns of infrequent occurrence, 
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with some even that are in &miliar use, are declined after more 
than one model, especiallj in the plural, less often in the singular 
also. 

2. A less number (twenty to twenty-five) have two well-estah- 
lished forms of the plural, belonging to two difierent significations 
of their theme : thus, S3anb, n., * bond ' and ' ribbon ; ' S3anbe, 
« bonds,' but aSftttbcr, • ribbons : ' SBort, * word ; ' SBortc, • words ' 
(implying their significance), but 9935rter, enumerated vocables. 

See also 97.2. 

3. @pom, < spar,' besides its regular plurals ^ponien and ^poxnt, has 
the wholly irregular ©poren. 

100. Defective Declension. 

1. In German, as in English, there are classes of nouns — 
especially abstracts, as 3)emutl^, 'humility,' and names of sub- 
stances, as ®otb; ' gold ' (unless, as is sometimes the case, they 
have taken on also a concrete or individualized sense, as %f^ox* 
fecitcn, 'follies,' ^ototcrc, 'papers') — ^which, in virtue of their signi- 
ncation, have no plural. 

Some abstract nouns^ when they take such a modified sense as to admit 
of plural use, substitute other, derivative or compound, forms : as, Xob, 
* death,' 2:obc«ffiUc,* deaths '(literally, 'cases of death'); ©cflrcbcn, * exer- 
tion,' ^efbcbungcu^ * exertions, efibrts.' 

2. A much smaller number have no singular: as, @(tent, 
'parents,' SKafcm, * measles,' Irttmmcr, 'ruins,' gcutc, 'people.' 

Compounds of Wtaxm, ' man,' substitute leute for tnann in the plural, 
when taken collectively: thus, ^aufmann, * merchant,' ^ouflcutc, 'mer- 
chants; ' but 2tt)ei ^aufmanner^ Hwo (individual) merchants.' 

Nouns op Foreign Origin. 

101. 1. Nouns derived from foreign languages are variously 
treated, according to the completeness of their naturalization. 

2. The great mass of them are assimilated in inflection to Ger- 
man models, and belong to the regular declensions and classes, as 
already stated. 

8. A class of nouns in um from the Latin form a plural in en ; thus, 
3nbit)tbuttm. 3ttbit)ibuen ; (Stubiunt, @tubien ; and a few in al and U add 
ten : thus, ^opttal, ^apitalicn, goffil, gofjtUcn. 

4. A few, as in English, form their plurals after the manner of the lan- 
guages f?om which they come ; but are hardly capable of any other varia- 
tion, except an d as sign of the genitive singular: thus, Tlnficn^f 3)2u{tci ; 
%tmpn^, Kcmpora ; gactum, gacta. 

5. Some from the French and English, or other modem languages, fonn 

2* 
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the plural, as well ta the genitive Biii^iiikr, in 9 : thus, jeibene ^op^BA 
' sOken sofiu ; ' bie 9orb9, * the lords ; ' bte Samad, * the lamas.' 

Sometimes, rather than add a genitive sign d to a word which in the 
original took none snch, an author prefers to leave it, like a proper name, 
nninflected: thus, be« Ooguar^ 'of the jaguar' (R. ai8.6); bed J^lima, 'of 
theoUmate' (a 222.80). 

Before this foreign and irregnlar 9, some authorities set an apostrophe, 
both in the genitive and the plural, especially after a vowel The same is 
true in proper names. 

Pbopu Namxs. 

102. Proper names are inflected like common notins, nnless 
they are names of peraonsy of places (towns and the like), or 
neater names of conntriea. 

108. Names of conntriea and places admit only the genitive 
ending 9 (not e^) ; i^ as terminating in a sibilant, they cannot take 
that ending, they are not declined at all : thus, bie SGBilflen ^frifa'^, 
*the deserts of Africa;' bie Sintpo^ner Setting, 'the inhabitants 
of Berlin;' bat bie (Eimoo^ner Don $ari9, 'the inhabitants of 
Paris.' 

104. Names of persona were formerly more generally and 
more fiilly declined than at prcseot ; now, tne article is castomari- 
ly nsed to indicate the case, and the name itself remains anvaried 
after it in the singular. 

But the genitive takes an ending if followed by the governing word : as 
bed grogen griebri^d Xl^aten, * Frederick the Great's deeds.' 

105. TY^en nsed without the article, sach nouns add & in the 
genitive : thus, (St^tQerd, ^riebric^d. Bat mascoline names end- 
ing in a sibilant, and feminines in t, have end in the genitive : 
thus, iDta^end, @o))^tend. 

The dative and accusative, of both genders, were formerly made to end 
in n or en, which ending is now more often, and preferably, omitted, and 
the name left unvaried in those cases. 

106. The plnrals of masculine names, with or without the ai- 
ticle, have e (rarely en), with n added in the dative ; of feminines, 
V. or en. Those in o (nom Latin themes in on) add n^ : thus, Sato, 
Satone. 

107. 3efud and (^rifhxd are still usually declined as Latin notins: gen. 
3efu, (Stlrifh (B. 189.23); dat 3efu, (S^riffa) (B. 183.24); aca 3efum, 
(S^rifhtm. Other classical names were formerly treated in the same man- 
ner, and cases tlms formed are occasionally met with, even in recent works. 
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108. 1. A proper name following a title that has the artidie befcnre it is 
left unyaried; if wiUiout the article, it takes the senitive sign, and the title 
(except $err) is unyaried: thus; bet ©o^n ^aifer grtebrtffld, 'the son of 
Emperor Frederick,* ^crrn ©c^tnibtS $QU«, *Mr. Smithes house;' but 
^cujjug be« ^aifcr« gricbrid^, *the crusade of Emperor Frederick.' 

2. An appended title is declined, whether the preceding name be declined 
or not; thus, Ste^anberd bed ©rogen ©efd^idite, * Alexander the Qreat's 
history; ' bte £^aten bed $tbn\%9 griebrul^ bed 3^^ten, * the deeds of King 
Frederick the Second.' 

8. Of two or more proper names belonging to the same person, only the 
last is liable to variation under the preceding rules : thus, ^emi 3ol^ann 
^(^mibtd $aud, *Mr. John Smith's house; ' but, if the last be a family 
name preceded by toon, it takes the genitiye ending only before the govern- 
ing noun : thus, griebrici^ t)oti (g^tuerd ^er!e, but bte &erfe Sriebrtc^d t)oa 
©(i^tUer, *the works of Frederick yon Schiller.* 



MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE NOUN. 

109. A nonn may enter as an element into the Btrncture of 
the sentence not only by itself, bat as modified and limited by 
adjuncts of varioas kinds. 

110. . 1. The most osual adjunct of a nonn is an adjective (in- 
elnding under this term the pronominal and numeral adjectives 
and the articles) ; namely 

ck An attributive adjective, preceding the noun, and agreeing with it in 
gender, number, and case : as, etn QUter Wtarm, * a good man ; ' bet fc^5nen 
^van, * of the beautiM woman;' btefen arttgen Unbent, *to these well-be- 
haved children' (see 116). 

h. An appositive adjective, following the noun, and in Qerman not varied 
to agree with it (treated, rather, as if the predicate of an adjective clause): 
thus, etn ?e^nfhxSt reid^ gefc^nttjt unb tt)unbcrftd^, * an arm-chair richly carved 
and quaint ' (see 116.2). 

But an adjective may follow a noun, as if appositive, and yet be declined, 
being treated as if having a noun understood after it : thus, bte getnbe, bte 
mad^tigcn, fiegen, *the enemies, the mighty, prevail;' toenn id^ Dergana'ner 
Xa%t, glilcflif^er, gu benlen koage^ * when I venture to think of past days, 
happy ones.' 

c An adjective clause, containing a verb and its subject and introduced 
by a relative pronoun or conjunction : as, bet SRing. ben jie mix gab, * the 
ring which she gave to me ; ' bte $iitte, n)o bet alte iBergmann moQttt, ' the 
cottage where the old miner lives ' (see 437). 

2. Sometimes an adverb, by an elliptical oonstructiou (as representing 
the predicate of an adjective clause), stands as a^unct to a noun : as, bet 
Wlanrt f^xtv, *the man here; * ber ©imuiel bort obcn, * heaven above : '—that 
is, 'the man who is here,' etc. 

111. A noun is very often limited by another noiin, 
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1. By a nonn dependent on it, and placed either before or after it 

a. IlBually in the genitive case, and expressing a great yariely of rela- 
tions (216). 

b. Very rarely, in the datiye case (226). 

2. By an appositiye noun, following it, and agreeing with it in case (but 
not necessarily in gender or number) : as, cr f^at ben Sta\\tt griebric^, feinen 
^xtn, toerrat^en, *lie has betrayed the Emperor Frederick, his master ; * 
ben ^t, metne @tiithtt, mtr gab, ' whidi she, my beloved, gave me.* 

The appositive noun is sometimes connected with its subject by the con- 
junction ah, 'as: ' thus, gte^t, aid bcr le^te S^ti^ter, ber le^te SD{cnf4 ^inaud, 
' the last man marches out as last poet* 

3. The other parts of speech used as substantives (113), of course, may 
take the place of the limiting noun. 

112. A nouii is limited by a prepositional phrase : that is, by 
a nonn whose' relation to it is defined by a preposition : as, ber 
©(^ttijfet ju ^amteW Setrogen, *the key to Hamlet's behavior.* 

This construction is especially frequent, and most organic, with verbal 
derivatives retaining something of the verbal force: thus, (Stite^ung )ur 
^et^it, * education to freedom ; ' bie ^offnuna auf etne (Sintgung mit bent 
Saifer, 'the hoping for an understanding with tne emperor.' 



laiier, 'the hoping for an understanding with the emperor.' 

In other cases, the prepositional phrase is virtually the adverbial predi- 
cate of an adjective clause : as, ber Wlann im Ojlen, ' the man [who was, 
or lived] in the East* 

EQUIVilLLENTS OF THE NOUN. -- 

113. 1. Other parts of speech are habitnally or occasionally 
used as substantives, and may be substituted for the noun in a 
part or all of its constructions. These are 

a. The substantive pronouns and numerals : as, ic^, ' I ; ' hid^, ' thee ; ' 
fie, ' she, her, they, them ; * totv, ' who ; ' fec^d ber m^nntx, ' six of the men.* 

& Infinitives of verbs (which are properiy verbal nouns ) : see 339 eta 

e. Adjectives (including pronominal and numeral a(^*ectives and i>arti- 
ciples) are often converted into nouns (see 129). 

2. Any word or phrase, viewed in itself, as concrete representative of 
what it signifies, may be used as a neuter substantive : thus, fein eigen 3cl^, 
* his own " I ** ; * o^ne SBenn obcr 3lber, * without " if " or " but " ; ' iebe« gfir 
unb SBtbcr, * every pro and con.* 

3. A substantive clause, containing a verb and its subject, and intro- 
duced generally by bag, * that,' ob, ' whether,* or a compound relative word, 
takes the place of a noun in some constructions (see 436). 

For a fuller definition of the relations and constructions in which the 
various equivalents of the noun may be used, see the several parts of 
speech concerned. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

114. The Adjective, in German, is declined only when 
used attributively or substantively. 

115. 1. The attributive adjective always precedes the 
noun which it qualifies ; it is varied for number and case, 
and (in the singular only) for gender, and agrees in all 
these particulars with its noun. 

But the noun to which the adjective relates is often omitted : 
the latter, in such case, has the same form as if followed by the 
nonn: as, er f^at toci^c ©fiufct, unb toir ^obcn brownc, *he has 
white houses, and we have brtnon ; ' gcbcn ®ic ntir gtoeierlei Xni^, 
totbed unb f c^marjed, 'give me two kinds of cloth, red and 

2. For the adjectiye used as a Bubstantive, see below, 129. 

116. The adjective remains uninflected when used pre- 

dicatively, appositively, or adverbially. - 

1. The predicate adjectfye is used,— a. as simple predtcaUf after verbs 
that signify being, becoming, continuing, seeming, and the like : as, fetn 
$au« n)ar fd^on unb toti^, nitrb aber jie^t alt, unb ftel^t f^^^lx^ ani, *hiB 
bouse was white and lumdMTne^ but is now growing oldj and looks ugly ; * — 
h, as adverhiai predicate, defining more nearly the coudition or action desig- 
nated by the verb : as, tobt uno flarr Ucgtbic SBuftc ^ingcftrccft, *the 
steppe lies stretched out dead and stiff; ^ — c m factitive predicate, to express 
a condition effected in or ascribed to an object by the action of a transitive 




' which I had long believed forgotten ' — whence, of course, also as simple 
predicate in the corresponding passiye expression : as, ba9 ^aud n)irb tt) eig 
gemalt, ' the house is painted white.^ 

2. The appositive adjective usually follows the noun: as, knit n^aren gtnei 
^nbctj Hein unb fro^, * we were two children, small and merry ;^ Sorte 
fug tt>ie 3J{onblt^t, 'words sweet as moonlight.' 

3. For the adjective used as adverb, see below, 130. 

4. The Qflea of the adjective in appodtioii, as predicate, and as adverb, pass into one an- 
other by insensible gradations, and the same word often admits of more than one imdentand- 
tag. The appositive adjective, alsa is sometimes disttngoished from the attributive rather 
formally than logically; as, bet etnem iSSirt^e tDunbermitb, *with a host wondrons 
kind ; "* einen 93Ii(C jum ^immet ^ o ^ , * a look to Heaven hioh.^ The attributive adjective 
was formerly permitted after tiie noun as weU as before, and was declined in that position ; 
aa was also the adjective used predicatlvely. 

117. A few adjectives are always used predicatively, and are 
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therefore never declined ; others are used only attribntiyeljy and 
are therefore always declined 

a. Of the first dass, some of the most common ftre bereit, * rcadj,* fetnb,. 
*]io8tfle,' funb, 'known,* getva^r, ^ aware,' etngebent, 'mindftil,' t^ettl^aft, 
* participating.* 

b. To the second dass belong many acyectiFes expressing formal rela- 
tions-^vis., certain pronominal acyectires, as jener, 'TODi' leber, 'every,' 
nteinig, 'mine,' felbig, 'self-same; ' some adjectives of number, time, and 
place, as jweit, 'second,' fteutig, 'of to-day,' bortig, 'there situated; ' and 
certain aiJJeotives of material ending in en, txn, as tcben, 'earthen,' bteiem, 
'leaden.' 

DECLENSIONS OF THE ADJECTIVK 

118. Each adjective, in its attribative luse, ia subject to 
two different modes of declension, according as it is or is 
not preceded by certain limiting words. These we shall 
call the FiBST and second declensions (see 132). 

119. 1. The endings of the fibst dbclensiok are the 

same with thoeb of the definite article, already given (63). 

Exoeptmg that the nom. and ace. sing, neuter have e9 instead of a9, and 
the nom. and ace. plural and fern, singular have e instead of ie : that is, the 
final and characteristic letter is the same, but differently preceded. 

2. The SEcx>ND declbnsioi^ has only two endings, e and 
en : e belongs to the nominative singular of all genders, 
and hence also (see 72.i), to the accusative of the feminine 
and nenter; en is found in all the other cases. Thus 

Adjective Endings of DeeUfman. 

VaST DbGLENSIOH. SbOOVD DBOLBNSIOir. 

Singular. PhiraL Singular, Plural 





m. 


t 


n. 


m.t n. 


m. 


t 


n. 


m.tn. 


N. 


-er 


-e 


-e« 


-e 


-e 


-e 


-e 


-cn 


G. 


-e« 


-er 


-e« 


-er 


-en 


-Ctt 


-en 


-en 


D. 


-em 


-er 


-em 


-en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


A. 


-en 


-e 


-e^ 


-e 


-en 


-e 


-e 


-en 



3. It will be noticed that the first declension has more than twice as 
many distinct endings as the second, and that it therefore makes a corre- 
spondingly superior, though a far from complete, distinction of genders and 
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1520. 1. The endinga as given are appended through- 

out to the theme of the adjective, or to the adjective in 

its simple predicative form. 

ThuB, Arom gut, *good,* are formed, in the first dedenBioiii gutet, gute, 
gnte9, gutent, guten ; in th« seoond, gute, guteiu 

2. But adjectives ending in e reject this e in every case before 
taking the ending (or, what is the same thing, reject the e of every 
ending). 

Thus, from trSge, 'lazj/ come trSger, trfige, trfige^, trfigem, trfigen. 

3. Adjectives ending in the unaccented terminational syllables 

el^ en, er, also usually reject the e either of those syllables or of 

the declensional ending. 

Thus, from ebel, 'noble.' come eMer, eb(e, eble9, and generally eb(em and 
ebteti, less often ebetm, ebeln ; from fetter, * cheerful,' come usually l^eitrer, 
(eitre, lyettre^, and ^eiterm and (eitem, or §eitrem and ^ettren ; from eben, 
• even/ come ebncr, cbne, ebne«, cbncm, ebncn. The ftiU forms of these 
words, however— «8 cbencr, ^citercr, and, less often, cbcle^— are also in good 
use, especiallj in a more stately or solemn style. 

4. $oc^, 'high,* loses its c when declmed: thus, l^o^er, ^o^e, 
tjo\^t9, etc. « 

121. 1. The adjective, now, takes the more distinctive 
endings of the first declension, unless preceded by a limit- 
ing word of a higher order (an article, pronoun, or pro- 
nominal adjective : see 123) which itself has those endings. 

Thus, as we say bcr Tlann, *the man,' so also gutcr iKonn, * good man,* 
but ber gute SD^ann. * the good man ; * as bie gtauett, Hhe women,' so gute 
grauctt, and gute fd^Snc grauctt, but bic gutcn fd^oncn grauen, *the good 
handsome women;' as bem ^inbe, 'to the child,' so gutem ^inbe, and 
gutcm, fd^dncm, Qrtigcm ^nbc, but bem gutcn, fti^onen, artigcn ^inbc, 'to 
the good, handiaome, well-behaved child.' 

2. Or, in other words, a pronominal limiting word be- 
fore tlie adjective, if it have itself the more distinctive ad- 
jective ending characteristic of the case and gender of the 
qualified noun, takes that ending away fi:om the adjective, 
reducing the latter from the first to the second declension : 
the distinctive ending does not need to be, and is not, re- 
peated upon both words. 

Note that certain cases — the aca shig. masculine, the nom. and aoc. sing, 
feminine, aud the dat plural — have the same ending in the one dedension 
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as in the other, and are therefore Dot altered, whatever the Bitnation in 
which the a^jectiye is placed. 

3. By an irregular extension of this tendency to avoid the un- 
necessary repetition of a distinctive ending, a gen. sing, mascnline 
or neuter ending in 9 (not a masculine ending in n) takes before 
it usually the second form of the adjejctive (in en), instead of the 
first (in ed). 

Thus, toltcn 9Boffcr«, *of cold water,* frol^cn SWutl^cS, *with jojoua 
spirit' gto|en 2^4etl9, ' in great part,' and so on, are much more common 
than lalted Safferd, frol^ed mnii^t^, eto., although the latter are not mcorrect 

122. Examples : — 

1. Complete declension of an adjective, gut, ^ good,' in both 
forms. 

FmsT Dholenbiov. 

SingTiiar, FluraL 

m>* t, n. m. f. n. 

N. gutcr gutc gutc^ gutc 

G. guted guter ' guted guter 

D. gutem guter gutem guten 

A. guten - gute guted gute 

Sboond Deolensioit. 

Singular. PlwraL 

HL f. n. m. f. n. 

N. ber gutc bic gute ba3 gute bic guten 

G. be« guten ber guten be« guten ber guteu 

D. bent guten ber guten bem guten ben guten 

A. ben guten bte gute bad gute bte guten 

2. Declension of Aoun and accompanying adjective: rotifer 
SSSein, *red wine,' grogc grcubc, * great joy,' \i)\zi)M ®elb, *bad 
money.' 

FiBST Dbolbnsiok. Sboond Dbolenbion. 

^ SinguUw, 

m. m. 

N. rotter SQSein ber rot^e SQSein 

G. rotted or rotl^en aOScmed bc« rotten SBeiue^ 

D. rot^eut SSScine bem rotten SBeine 

A. rotten SSSein ben rotten Sctn 
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' 


iSftfl^uZor. 


£. 


N. 


fltogc grcttbc 


bic grogc JJrcubc 


a 


flroger grcubc 


bcr grogen ^cubc 


D. 


flrogcr grcubc 


bcr flro|cn ^rcubc 


A. 


groge fjrcube 


bic grogc grcubc 


N. 


f(^Ie(^tc« ®clb 


n. 

bad fd^Ied^te ®elb 


G. 


f(i^tc(^tc« or 4ctt ®clbc« 


bed fc^tec^ten ©etbed 


D. 


fd^Ic^tcm ®clbc 


bent fd^ted^ten ®elbe 


A. 


\ijU6^tt9 ®€lb 


bad fc^Ied^te @elb 




m.f. n. 


m. f. n. 


N. 


rot^e SBcinc jc. 


bie rotl^en SBeine tc. 


a 


grower grcttbcn jc 


bcr grogctt greuben jc. 


D. 


fd^Icd^ten ©etbcrn k. 


ben f(^Ic(^ten ©elbern :c, 


A. 


flroge grcMbctt jc. 


bic grogen grcnben :c. 
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123. The words which, when placed before an adjec- 
tive, take away its distinctive ending, or reduce it from 
the first to the second declension, are 

1. The two articles, bcr and cin, with Icin (196.2), the negative 
of the latter. 

2. The possessive adjectives, ntcin, bcin, fcin, unfcr, eucr^ i^r 
(167 etc.). 

3. The demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronominal 
adjectives bcr, bted, and jcn (163), and toctd^ (!'''*)• 

4. The indefinite pronominal adjectives and nnmeral adjectives 
jcb, icgltd^, fotd^, mand^, anbcr, eintg, etlic^, WI, t)ict tocntg, tnel^r; 
uic^rer (170, 184-194). 

But fold^ After ein is treated as a simple adjective, and does not affect a 
following adjective: thus, ein fold^cr guter 2Rann. 

5. A few proper adjectives: namely, Derfd^icbcnc, pi, * sundry ' (nearly 
equivalent with einige and me^rere), and fotgenb, erttjfiljnt, obig, and their 
like, used idiomatica&y without the article (66.6) to indicate things which 
have been specified or are to be specified. 

124. 1. Since, however, a part of these words — ^namely, ein, 
feitt, and the possessive adjectives — ^lack the distinctive ending in 
three of their cases, the nom. sing, masculine and the nom. and 
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ace. sing, neater, the adjectiYe foUowing those eases retains the 
ending 

Thns, as we say guter 9Raim, gute9 9xnh, so also ein guter Tlann, tin 
gute« ^nb fpM opposed to ber gute SRann, ba9 gate Stirih), because there is 
nothing aboat the etn which should render the rail ending upon the acyoc- 
tive unnecessaiy. 

2. In this way arises what is sometimes reckoned as a '* third ^ 
or *^ mixed '' declension, composed of three forms taken from the 
first declension, and the rest from the second. For example, etn 
guter, 'a good,' fetne gute, *no good,' fein fluted, *his good,' i^re 
guten, 'their good,' are declined 

Singular. JHuraL 

m. t n. m. IxL 

N. eut guter fetne gute fein guted xfftt guten 

G. eine9 guten feiner guten feined guten • il^r guten 

B. einem guten teiner guten feinem guten il^ren guten 

A. einen gnten tetne gute fein gute9 i^ce guten 

There is neither propriety nor adTantage in treating this as a separate 
dedension. For eacli gender and case, there are two forms of the adjectiye, 
and only two, and the learner should be taught to distinguish between 
them, and to note, in every case, the reason of their respective use — which 
reason is the same in the " mixed ^ declension as elsewhere. 

8. In like manner, when ntanc^, toetd^, and fold^ are nsed with- 
out an ending of declension (see 170, 174, 191), the succeeding 
adjective takes the full ending of the first declension. 

Thus, toeld^ rctdbcr ©imntel, 'what a rich sky I * but toetd^er retd^e ^int- 
ntel ; ntaui^ bunte SBUnmtn, but ntanc^e bunten I6lumen, *many variegated 
flowers.' 

4. The same is true after all, tiiel, menig, and ntel^r, when they are un- 
declined: thus, t>xtl aute« Obft, *much good fruit;' nte^r offene SBagen, 
<more open carriages/ • 

1525. 1. The adjective follows the first declension not only 
when it has no other limiting word, or only another adjective, 
before it, bnt also when preceded by an indeclinable word, such as 
ttxoa^, genug, aOerlet, and the numerals. 

2. After the personal pronouns (which do not take the endings 
of adjective declension), the adjective ought, by analogy, to be of 
the first declension ; and this is not absolutely forbidden ; but in 
common usage the adjective takes the distinctive endings only in 
the nominative singular (with the accnsative neuter), and follows 
in the other cases the second declension.— That is to say, the ad- 
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jective after a personal pronoun is declined as after tvx, or by the 
^* mixed" declension (124.2). 

Thus, td^ ormer ^or, 'I poor fod,' bu Uebe9 ^nb, 'tboa dear child; ' 
but n)tr armen Xfioxtn, ' we poor fools,' i^r filgen 2\tt>tx, 'ye sweet songs.' 

126. The ending ed of the nom. and ace. neater in the first 
declension is sometimes dropped : this omission is especially fre- 
quent in poetry. 

Thus, fd|8n ©ettcr, 'fine weather.' falf(5 ®elb, 'false money,' tin 
anber gefl, *a difEbrent festhral,* bev ^mtx ^eiUg ^td^t, 'the saored law 
of nations.' 

127. After a part of the pronominal adjectives mentioned 
above^ 12S.4, it is allowable, and eyen usual, to use the ending 
of the first declension instead of the second in the nom. and ace. 
plural 

Thus, cimgc grofic Mafttn, 'sundry big boxea* inatn^c giflcf tld^e S55t» 
let, 'many fortunate races,' tne^rere lange <Bixa^tn, 'several long streets.' 

Hardly any two authorities agree in their statement of the words after 
which this inconsistency is permitted, and it is better avoided altogether. 

128. 1. When two or more adjectives precede and qualify the 
same noun, unless the first be one of those mentioned in 123, all 
regularly and usually take the same ending. 

2. Barely, however, when the following adjective stands in a closer re- 
lation to the substantive, as forming with it a kind of compound idea, to 
which the preceding adjective is then added as a more adventitious deter- 
minative, Uie second is allowed to be of the second declension, though the 
first is of the 'first: but only in the genitive and dative cases. 

Thus, ^ol^e fd^attige iQ3&ume, 'high shady trees;' mit fro^em leid^tetn 
^xnn, ' with light joyous mind ; ' guter alter foftbarer ^ein, ' good old costly 
wine ; '—but bon fc^oncm rotten Xuc^e, ' of handsome red cloth ; ' friJAcr 
^ottfinbifd^ctt ©aringc, ' of fresh Dutch herrings ; ' mit cigncm inncrcn Or- 
gantdmu9, ' with peculiar internal organissation.' 

3. Occasionally, what is more properly an adjective qualifying the noun 
is treated in German as an adverb limiting a following adjective before the 
noun, and so (130) is left undedmed: thus, bie SBolIeH; bie formlod grauen 
2:o(^tcr bcr Suft, 'the clouds, the gray shapeless (shapelessly gray) 
daughters of the air ; ' bie ungtfldffctig traurlgc 58egegnung, ' the unhappy, sad 
meeting;' bie j£5nigft(i^ Sa^rifc^e mabemie, 'the Royal Bavarian Academy.' 

EXBRCISB YI. 

Adjectives of the first declension, 

1. URan tl^ut ncuen SQSctn in neuc t^ftffcr. 2. ©d^Icd^tc SKcinner 
tocrfoi^cn lalte^ frtfc^e« aBaffer ate ftdjtc Tlilii. 3. SBeigefi SSrob tft 
gut, abet fd^tuaneiS tfl au^ gut. 4. 3^ ^abe l^arten @ta^l unb ttxtu 
qed SBIel 5« mtm^ Srubetd blauer ^d ijl t)on feiuem Sud^e. 6. 
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®te6 mtr ((aued ober toetged papier ; xi) f^aU nut rotted. 7. ^ol^e 
fd^atttflc Saumc finb jc^t anocne^m, 8. S)cr £)(^fc ^at efaicn bidcu 
^opf, gtt)ci lange $6nier, grogc nmbe Hugcn, unb t)icr jiartc SScine* 

EXBBOISB YIL 

Adjectives of the second declension. 

1. 3)iefer ncue SBem ^alt avA m cittcjn ncucn gaffe. 2. 3ci^ ^obc 
bad rot^e ^a^ter, unb bet alte SRami giebt mtr bad btaue. 3. S)er 
btaite 9to(f tnetned Iteben Sruberd ift t)on bem feinen Xni^t. 4. 3)er 
pmgc ©(filler fd^rcibt fcincm altcn Scorer cuicn langcn Sricf. 5. 
SEBir Iteben bad toeige 93rob, aber totr taufen bad fc^toaije. 6. Qm 
n)amten ®ontmer ft^t man unter ben fd^attigen S3&umen« 7. !^ie 
langen ^5mer bed jlarlen Od^fen fie^en iiber ben nmben SCugen in 
feuiem bt(fen fiopfe. 

EXBBCISB YIIL 

Adjectives of various declension. 

1. !Dtefer alte SOtann n)ar etn guter @olbat ; er btente mtt grogem 
Wu^m m le^ten ^ege* 2. Wit Snt^t, bte grofien unb bte iftetncn^ 
fmb groge Ung{ftd!e. 3. Sij fd^tetbe auf bem biden totx^m $apier 
mtt bilnner rotter linte, 4, 2Bir tragen leic^te ^leiber,. bcnn ber 
©ommer ift toaxxxu 5. SKetn lieber S3ruber ijt ber gute greunb bed 
armen (BajikUx^. 6. SKan pfliXit reife fitp[d, unb Iftgt bie unreifen 
auf ben Sftumen btetben. 7. !Z)te guten retfen 9e))fel finb ntd^t ju 
baben, benn fte ^angen ^od^ auf ben ^o^en Saumen. 8. dm neuen 
^ag metned alten 9tad^bard ifl loftbarer alter rotter SBetn. 

129. The Ac^ecti/oe used as Svhstomtive. 

1. In German, as in other languages, adjectives are very 
often used as substantives, either with or without an article 
or other determining word. 

2. When so used, the adjective is written with a capital 
letter, like any other substantive ; but it retains its proper 
declension as an adjective, taking the endings of the first 
or of the second declension according to the rules already 
given. 

8. An adjective used as a substantive- in the masculine or fern* 
inine gender usually denotes a person; in the neuter (singular 
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only), a concrete abstract — ^a thing whicli, or that in general which, 
possesses the qoality designated by the adjective. 

Thus, bet ®ute t&umt ben $(a|} bem 93fen, * the good (man) gives plaoe 
to the wicked; ' bag ^te unb ba cm @lii(ftt(Der getvefen, ' that here and there 
has been one happy person ; * cine ^d^bm, * a beauty ; * metnc ©cltcbtc, * my 
beloved ; * 3brc Sic^tc, 'your right hand; *— too baS @trenac nitt bem 3ar- 
ten^ mo <StaneS ^4 unb miVbt9 ^aarten, * where the hard has united with 
the tender, where what is strong and what is gentle have oombined ; ' 
burd^ ^leincrcd junt ©rdgern mid^ getod^ncn, * accustom me bj the less to 
the greater.' 

4. Some adjectives are so constantly used in this way as to have almost 
acquired the character of substantives. From these are to be distinguished 
certain neuters derived from a^'ectives without a suflBx, and declined as 
nouns of the first dedonsion: as, @ut, 'property,' ^td^t, 'right,' ^0% 
' red,' 2)entf(i^, ' German (language).' 

6. After ttma^, 'something,' toa9, 'what, something,' ntd^t^, 
* nothing,' an adjective is treated neither as attributive nor as ap- 
positive, bat as an adjective nsed as substantive, in apposition : it 
IS therefore of the first declension, and (regolarly and nsoally) writ- 
ten with a capital initial. 

Thus, es ntug nod^ cttnaS ©tdgered, no(^ ctmad^crrUc^crcd torn* 
men, 'there must be coming something more that is greater and more 
splendid ; ' toa^ id(®rattfamcS crUtt, * what that was dreadM I endured ; ' 
t& tfl ntc^t9 9{ c u e 9 , ' it is nothing new/ 

6. There is no strict and definite limit between the adjective belonging 
to a noun understood, and the adjective used as a noun, and many cases 
admit of interpretation as either the one or the other. 

130. I7ie Adjective ttsed as Adverb. 

Any adjective, in Oerman, may be used in its predica- 
tive or uninflected form as an adverb. 

Thus, ein ganged $att9, U whole house ; ' but etn gang fd^Sned $au9, 
'a wholly beautiful house,' and etn gang fc^dn gcbauted $aud, * a quite 
beautifully built house; ' er fd^reibt gut, 'he writes well; ' er ia(^te no4 
k)iel bummer, *he laughed yet much more foolishlj.' 

See farther 363 ; and, for the a^'ective with adverbial form, 128.3. 
EXBROISB IX. 

Adjectives used as Substantives and as Adverbs, 

1. Sin ®uter Kebt bad ®ute, abet bte (Sd^Ied^ten toollen nut 
©d^Icd^tcd. 2. S)tefc ©d^Snc ^at etnc fd^Sn rot^e 8tofc in i^rcr fd^5* 
tictt 8tn!cn. 3. S)cr e^rltc^ flctgiac arme ifl gf&dli6)tx afe bet faulc 
9ietti^e. 4. !iDxefcr ©eutfd^c ft)riqt fc^r gclc^rt ; benn cr §at rcc^t 
fleigig flnbirt. 5. Sitd^t ieber ©ele^rte ift ein SSietfer. 6. ®ieb bem 
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Stimm ttmH ©figed in feme Sted^te. 7. ^Der ®ttte Mfjli xmmet 
bad Seffere, mtb arbettet fttr bad Sepe bed Saterlanbed. 8. Sergeltet 
nic^t Sdfed mit Sdfent 9. 3)er Slinbe trftgt ben gasmen, unb ber 
£a^me fiOftt ben Slinben. 

13L PartieipUs at Adfeetivei, — ^Participles, being verbal ad- 
jectives, are treated in nearly all respects as adjectives — ^as regards 
their various nse, their mode of declension, and their compariBon. 
See farther 349 etc 

138. The doable deoleiifllon of the ftdjeotlTe is in WNne reapeota analogoiiB witii ttae 
two-fold mode of declenaion of noons, and is often. like the latter, called "stroi^" and 
**weak" declension. The second or "weak" declension of adjectives, like that of nonns, 
is made upon the model of a theme ending in b. Bat the other shares in the pecnliarittes 
of the old pronominal inflection ; being originally f onned, it is assamed, by the composi- 
tion of a declined pronoan (long since lost in separate nse) with the adjectlYe theme. The 
principle on which the distinction in the ose of the two u now based— namely, the econo- 
mical avoidanoe of anneoesaaiy explidtness— is of comparatively recent introduction. 
The first declension was f ormeriy need when the logical emphasis rested on the attribute ; 
the second, when it rested on the peraon or thing to which the attribute related; tha 
** strong ^ adjectire qualified an indefinite or abstract object ; the " weak,"" one definite or 
iiidiTidaallied. 

CJOMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

188. Although the snbject of comparison, or formation of 
derivative adjectives of the comparative and superlative degrees, 
comes more properly nnder the head of derivation or word-for- 
mation, it will be, for the sake of practical convenience, treated 
here. 

184. The German adjective, like the English, is 'sub- 
ject to variation by termination in order to express degree 
of quality indicated ; a oompakativb and a bitpbelativb 
degree are thus formed from the simple adjective, which, 
with reference to them, is called poernvx. 

135. 1. The endings forming the comparatiye and 
superlative are the same as in English, namely, er and eft 
But 

2. Adjectives ending in e add only r for the comparative ; and 
those in tl, m, er usually (before the endings of declension, al- 
ways) reject the e of those terminations before er. 

3. Except after a sibilant letter (g, 9, % ^iff, and a b or t usu- 
ally (especially when preceded by another consonant : and except- 
ing tiie nb of the present participle), the e of the superlative ending 
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eft is Tegalarly omitted, and the ending redaced to simple {L 
After a vowel, except t, the e may be either omitted or re- 
tained. 

136. Monosyllabic adjectivee whose vowel is o, o^ or u 
(not ou) more nsnally modify those vowels in the eompara- 
tive and superlative : but iJiere are many (about fifty, in- 
eluding several which may follow either method) that leave 
the vowel unchanged. 

Examples of these are bunt, *yariegated,' falfc^, 'false,* frol^, 'jojous,' 
la^m/ lame/ nacf t, * naked,' raf(!^, * quick,* runb, 'round,' fanft, 'gentle,' 
flolj, 'proud,' Dott, 'full,' toa^iv, *true.' 

137. The formation of comparatiFes and saperlatives by the 
endings er and efi is not, as in English, limited to monosyllabic 
adjectives. But those which end in the suffix tf(^ form no super- 
lative in ejl ; nor are those compared which (see 117.a) are used 
only predicatively, and are incapable of declension. 

Of course, as in English, some adjectives are by their signification 
exduded firom comparison: e. g., gang, 'entire,' tobt, 'dead,' irben, 
'earthen.' 

138. Examples : — 



PasiHve. 


OmparaHve, 


SupertaUve, 


f^an,*beaQtiM' 


fc^Sncr 


f<i^dn|l 


xtxij, * rich ' 


reiser 


reic^fi 


^ei6,*hot' 


^cifecr 


I>el6ep 


trajc'kzy' 


trdgcr 


trfigcfl 


fret, *free' 


frcicr 


frciji, freiejl 


aIt,*old» 


fitter 


fittcfl 


fromui/ * pions ' 


fri^mnter 


fronttnfl 


furg, * short ' 


Krgcr 


ttrgefl 


fto^, * joyous' 


frol^er 


frozen 


fanft, 'gentle' 


fanfter 


fanftefl 


bmiH'dark' 


buntter 


bimlclfl 


magcr, * thin ' 


magrer, ntagerer magerfl 


offen, * open ' 


offuer, offcncr 


offenji 


tocmorfcti/ * abandoned ' 


bertuorfener 


bertoorfenfl 


bcbcutcnb, * significant' 


bebeutenber 


bebctttcnbp 
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189. Irregular and Defective Oomparieon. 

1. A few adjectives are inegalar in the comparative^ or in the 
aaperlative, or in both : namely 

gut, 'good' bcffer bcjl 

Dte(, 'mnch' nte^r, me^rer metft 

^0(^, <bigh' ^0^er l^5(^fl 

na^, 'nigh' tift^er n&(^{l 

gtog, • great ' grSfeet grdfet (rarely grSgc jl) 

S. A feir are defectiyo^ lackiDg a positiTe, 

* little' mtnber mtnbefi 

*mid' mittler mittcl^ 

especially, a dass derived from prepositiona, 

[in, *in'] Inner innerjl 

[ou«, *out'] fiu6cr fiugcrfl 

or from adverbs or prepositions in er (itself reallj a comparative ending^ 
having a quasi-oomparative acyective of the same form, 

[ober, 'above*] ober oberfl 

[unter, * below'] unter nnterfl 

[oorber/ in front*] barber borberfi 

[binter, 'behind'] f^vattt f^mitvft 

This dass is fruiher irregular in forming its superlatives by adding the 
superlative ending to the comparative (whidi lias not a proper comparative 
meaning). 

8. Two lack (as acQectives) both comparative and superlative: 

[ebe, * ere '] [eber, * sooner *] erft, * first ' 
«late' leftt/last' 

From these two superlatives are then irregularly formed new compara- 
tives, erfier, 'former,' and Itl^Ux, 'latter.' 

140. Dedension of Comparati/oes cmd Superlatives. 

1. In general, comparatives and superlatives are subject 

to the same rules of declension as their positives, the 

simple adjectives. 

That is to sa j, they are uninflected when used in apposition, as predi- 
cate, or as adv&rb (with the exceptions noted just below), and declined 
when ujsed attributively or substantively ; and they have the same double 
declension as simple a^ectives, determined by Uie same .drcumstanceSi 
The comparative presents no irregularities, but 
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2. a. The superlative does not often occur without an article or 
other limiting word before it, and is therefore more usually of the 
second declension. 

It occurs of the first declension espeoiallj in the yocative, after a limit- 
ing genitive, and in phrases which omit the article : thus, Itebfter ^ruber, 
* dearest brother 1 ' auf bc« 2Wccrc« ticfuntcrjlcm ©runbc, ' on the sea's very 
lowest bottom; * in ^od^fler @i(e, * in extreme (highest) haste.' 

h. What is of much more importance, the superlative is not, 
like the positive and comparative, used predicatively in its unin- 
flected form ; but for this is substituted an adverbiaT expression, 
formed with the preposition an and the definite article bent (dat. 
sing, neuter), contracted into am. 

Thus, cr tfi mir am Ucbjicn, *he is dearest to me; ' im ©ommcrfmb 
bic Sage gu lurg ; tm $crbflc, nod^ larger ; abcr am tftrgcjlcn im ©in- 
ter, *in summer the days are too short ; m autunm jet shorter ; but shortest 
in winter.' 

This expression means literally ' at the dearest,' ' at the shortest,' and so 
on, but is employed as general predicate in many cases where we could not 
substitute such a phrase for it Its sphere of use borders close upon thai 
of the superlative with preceding article, agreeing with a noun understood ; 
and it is often inaccurately used in place of the latter: e- g*} et tfi am f[et« 
^igflcn untet aUen ©d^illem, ' he is most diligent of all the scholars,' for er 
tfi bet fleigigflc ic, * he is the most industrious,' etc. Thus, we ought to 
say, bicfcr @turm loar geflcm am l^efttgflcn, ' this storm was most violent 
yesterday,' but bcr gcfhtge <Sturm tt)ar bet ^cftigfic, * the storm of yesterday 
was the most violent ' (e. g., of the year). 

Only aHerltebfl is used directly as predicate : bad Xoav aSerttebfl; ' that was 
charming.' 

c. For the superlative as adverb are also generally substituted 
adverbial phrases formed with am, auffi, and jum (see 363.2). 

14L Comparison with Adverbs, 

1. Adjectives not admitting of comparison in the usual manner, 
by er and ejl (137), may be compared, as in English, with help 
of the adverbs mel^r, * more,* and am metften, * most' 

Thus, cr ijl am mciflen fned^tifd^, * he is most slavish ; ' er tfi mir mel^r 
feinb, aid ic^ t^m, ' he is more unfriendly to me than I to him.' 

2. When, of two qualities belonging to the same object, one is declared 
to be in excess of the other, the comparison is usually and more properly 
made with me^r. 

Thus, er tt)ar mcl^r ta^jfer ate Hug, *he was more bold than prudent : '— 
but, toa^rer, aU Hug unb fromm, *more true, than prudent and dutiful' 
(Gk>ethe). 
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142. Additional JSemarki. 

1. The saperlative has, as in otber langaages, a twofold mean- 
ing and nse : one implying direct comparison and eminence above 
olSers (superlative relative) ; the other^ general eminence^ or pos- 
session of the designated quality in a bi^ degree (superlative ab- 
solute). 

Thns, f^tofle 9(umen, *mo8t beautUVa (ezoeedin^y beauldAil) flowers ; * 
bie f^dn^en ^dutmenr * the most beautiful flowers' (of all those had in view). 

This distinction appears espedaUy in adverbial superlatives : see 363.2(s. 

2. To a superiative is often prefixed aSer, in order further to 
intensify its meaning : tbuS| ber allerfd^5n{le/ ' the most beautiful 
of all' 

fOin is the gen. pL of aQ, 'all,' and so is used in its literal sense, only 
combined with the a^ective, and in connections where its introduction aa 
an independent acynnot of tiie adjective would be impossible. 

£ZSR0I8S X. 

Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives, . 

1. Wcam "fyAtn n)tr bie tOngflen Xage? 2. S)te SSage ffatb Iftnger 
tm ©ouraier ; tur ffiintcr finb fie am mrjejlen unb am ffittejlen. 3. 
Stebjler ^reunb t f^teibe mtr beffere SSriefe, unb mit fd^kottrjerer 2:inte, 
auf oetne^ Saterd toeigeflem $o^ier. 4. S)te ^dd^flen ^b&omt tragett 
ntcqt beffere 9[e)>fel ate bie niebngent. 5. 3)ie Sbmen {Inb oft fro^r 
ate bie 9tetd^eren« 6. Ttcai tfl am retd^flen, toemt man am jufriebenflett 
ifi 1. 3)a^ @oIb ifl ba^ toflbarfle aRetaS, abet bad (Sifen i^ bad 
nii^Iid^fte, unb ber @ta^I ifl bad aQerJ^ftrtefle* 

MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

143. The adjective, in all its uses as adjective and as substan- 
tive (for its adverbial use, see under Adverbs, 3C3), is liable to 
be limited by modifying adjuncts of various kinds. 

144. 1. The customary adiunct of an adjective is an adverb : 
as, fc^r gut, 'very good ;' |erjlid^ frol^, * heartily glad.' 

2. An adjective may be limited by an adverbial clause, contain- 
ing a verb and its subject, and introduced by a conjunction (see 
438.3&). 

Thus, er ifl fo gut, bag td^ tl^n nut tteben !ann, ' he is so good, that I can- 
not but love him ; ' frfinler afe man glaubte, * sidcer than was supposed.' 

An adverbial clause can hardly qualify an adjective, except as a specifi- 
cation of degree, where a comparison is made. 
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145. An adjective is often limited by a noon (or pronoun) 
dependent on it. 

1. By a nonn in the genitiye caae: thus, (ebtg aller $flt(!^t, 'free firom all 
obligation ; * t^rer Seute getot|, ' Bare of its prey: * see 217. 

2. By a noon in the dative case : thus, i^m eigen, 'peculiar to him; ' 
gtetti^ etuer Setd^e, *like a oorpee : ' see 223. 

8. By a noun in the aocusatiye case, but only Yeiy rarely, and In predica- 
tive construction: thus, i(^ bin e9 m&ht, ^I am tired of it: ' see 229. 

4. By an infinitive, with its sign git, 'to: ' thus, leUl^t gn Decfc^offeit, 
' easy to procure : ' see 344. 

146. An adjediTe is limited bj a prepositional phrase ; that 
is, by a nonn whose relation to it is de&ied by a preposition : 
thus, Dom @d^cmme rein, ' fre» fixnn scam ; ' ongene^m ))on ®t^\t, 
* agreeable in figure.' 

147. 1. An adverbial adjunct to an tfdjective always precedes 
it — except the adverb genitg, ' enough.' 

2. An adjective used attributively must be preceded by all its 
modifying adjuncts : thus, aQer t)on bem beutfd^en 9{etd^e ab^dngt^ 
gen, ober bagu ge]^5rt^en $5l!erfl&mine, 'of all the races dependent 
on the German empire, or belonging to it.' 

3. Adjectives used in the predicate or in apposition may take 
the limiting noun, with or witnout a preposition, either before or 
after them: but the adjective more usually follows; and neces- 
sarily, if the limiting word be a pronoun without a preposition. 

148. Participles, as verbal adjectives, share in most of the 
constructions of the adjective : see 349 -etc. 



PRONOUNS. 

149. In Qerman, as in English, substantive pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives are for the most part not distinguished from 
one another (as they are distinguished in French) by diflferent 
forms, but the same word is used, according to circumstances, 
with either value. It will be convenient, therefore, to treat both 
classes together, explaining under each word its own proper use 
or uses. 

150. The principal classes of pronoxms are 

1. The personal; 

2. The possessive ; 
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8. T^e demonstrative (including the determinative) ; 

4. The interrogative ; 
. 5. The relative (all of which ar6 also either demonstra- 
tive or interrogative) ; 

6. The indefinite, with the indefinite nnmerals. 

The determinative, indefinite, and numeral pronouns are in part of am- 
bigaous character, being Intermediate classes through which the pronouns 
shade off into ordinaty adjectiyes and numerals. 

PERSONAL PRONOXJNS. 



15L 


The persona] 


. pronouns are 












FiBST Pebsoh. 










SmguO^, 


Plurcd. 




N. 


id) 




*I' 


ton: * we ' 




G. 


metnec, metn 


*ofme' 


unfcr *ofiis' 




D. 


tntr 




'tome' 


im« *tomi» 




A. 


tnt^ 




'me' 
Sboosd Pbbsov. 


un« *iib' 




N. 


btt 




*thou' 


i^ ^ye' 




G. 


briner, beat 


« of thee ' 


eucr * of you ' 




D. 


bit 




*tothee' 


tnij * to you' 




A. 


bi(^ 




•thee' 


eud^ * you ' 








Teosd Psbson, Singular. 






maao. 


fern. 


neat. 


N. 


« 




*he' 


fte *8he' 


c« *it' 


6. 


febtet, feat 


* of him ' t^rer * of her ' f ciner, fcin * of it 


D. 


i^nt 




*tohim' i^t *toher' i^m *to it' 


A. 


t^n 




*hiTn» 


flc *her' 

Plural. 
nLln. 


e« *it' 








N. 


ftc *they' 








a 


i^rer * of them' 








D. 


i^nen * to them' 








A- 


Pe 'them' 



@t4^ the special reflexive of the third person (see 166.3), is also 
a member of this class, a personal pronoun. 
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162. 1. ^tm, bent, fetn are older forms of the gen. singolar, now an- 
tiquated, but oocasionally met with; i^r, for t^rer, does not oocnr: unferer, 
for unfer, and eurer, for euer, are not unknown, but rare. 

Examples are ibr 3nfhitmente f))ottet mein, ^ye instruments mock me' 
(R. 142.38); bad \tm {elbfl genog, * which was enjoying itself' (R. 141.15). 

2. These genitives, in oomposition with l^alben, tnegeit, and tt)iSen, add a 
wholly anomalous et ; and utqet and euer, in like manner, add a t : thus, 
tneinet^alben, beutetmegen, um {einetmiUen, unfertmegen, euert^alben, etc. 

3. Qenitives of the personal pronouns are everywhere of rare occur- 
rence, and only as objects of verbs (219) and adjectives (217). For the 
genitive limiting a noun is substituted a possessive adjective (158.2). 

153. Use of the Personal Pronouns in address, 

1. In Gennan, as in English, the prononn of the second pers. 

singolar, hu, ^thon,' is no longer used in address, in the ordinary 

intercoorse of life. 

It is retained (as in English) in the language of worship and of poetry: 
and ftirther, in t^at of familiarity—the familiarity of intimacy, between 
equals, as between husband and wife, near relations, or partictdar friends, 
also among children ; — ^the familiarity toward inferior age or station, as on 
tibe part of any one toward young children, or on the part of teachers or 
employers toward youthful pupils or servants ; — and even, sometimes, the 
familiarity of insult or contempt. 

2. The pronoun of the second pers. plural — i^r, * ye,' etc. — was 
at one time generally current in Germany for the singular (like 
our you), and is yet met with in poetry or narrative : but modem 
use authorizes it only in addressing more than one of such per- 
sons as may, singly, be addressed with bu. 

8. The singular pronouns of the third person — cr, *he,' fie, 
' she,' etc. — ^were also once used in customary address, but soon 
sank to the condition of address by an acknowledged superior to 
an inferior — as by a monarch to a subject, a master to a servant, 
and the like — with which value they are still retained, but are 
going out of vogue. 

Employed in this way, et and fie and their cases are usually and properly 
written with a capital 

4. At present, the pronoun of the third pers. plural^ 
ftc, * they ' — and its possessive, i^r, ' their/ are alone allowed, 
in the sense of * yon, your,' in common life, in addressing 
either one person, or more than one. When thus used, 
they are, for distinction, written with capital letters, SiC/ 
3^ntxt, Ol^r, etc. (but the reflexive ficl| is not so written). 
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Thofl, {4 bonfe Sl^neit ffir 3l|i;e @efft1ltgldt^baS &it fi^ bie WtSS^t 
gegeben lyawn, * I tbimk ym for your Idndneea, in that you have giveii yout' 
M// the trouble.* 

The Terb with @te U always m the plural, whether one person or more 
be intended. But a following acUective is either aing^ular or plural, acoord- 
ing to the sense : thus, @ie itnglii(flt<^er, ' jou unhappy man I ' but @ie vau 
glfl(flt4en, * jon unhappy ones! ' 

The use of @ie in address is quite modem, not having beoome generally 
established till about the middle of the last century. 

6. Borne authorities write all the pronouns of address with a capital, 
even 2)u, ^4, (iadi, etc. : bat this is not to be approyed, except in such 
documents ad letters, where the words are to reach the person addressed 
through the eye. 

154. Feculiarittei in ihe use 0/ Pronouns qf the third 
jperson. 

1. As a general mle, the pronoun of the third person, 

in the BingolaTi takes the gender of the nonn to which it 

relates. 

Thus, when speaking of a hat (ber $ut)^ we use er and i^n ; of a pen 
(bie geber), {ie ; of bread (ba9 9rob), e«. 

Excepted from this rale are such words as SBetb, < woman/ 
which are neater, though designating female persons ; also diminu- 
tives Tneuter) of personal appellations, such as SR&bd^en, 'gi^lt' 
^&ulem, ' yonng lady,' Anttbbfai, Mittle boy:' a pronoun refer- 
ring to one of these usuaUy follows the natural gender, instead 
of the grammatical, jtinb, ' child,' is represented by ed, ' it,' as 
with ua. 

2. But these pronouns are seldom used in the genitive or da> 
tive for things without life. For the genitive is snbstitnted the 
genitive of a demonstrative, ber or berfelbe ; for the dative, the 
dative of the same ; or, if governed by a preposition, a combina- 
tion of that preposition with the adverb ba (or bar), ' there.' 

Thus, bamit, * therewith,' baDon, 'thereof;* barin, * therein,' bama^, 
'thereafter,* and so on, are used instead of mtt il^m or i^r, 'with 11^* etc. 
S)ar is put instead of ba before a vowel or tu 

Similar substitutions of the demonstratives are often made also in other 
cases where we employ the personal pronouns : see below, 171. 

8. The neater accusative e^ is, in like manner, almost never 
allowed after a preposition, but is replaced by ba before the 
preposition : thus^ bafftr^ banmi/ for fttr e0, « for it,' urn c«, 
< about it' 
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4. The nenter e^ bas certain special uses. 

a. It 18, as in Kngtiah, the indefinite and imperaonal ^subject of a Tarb : 
thus, ed regnet, * it rains ; ' e« ifl fein 93rttber, < it is his brother ; * ed freut 
mxd^, @ie ^u fe^en, ' it r^oioes me to see yon.' 

h. In this use, it often answers to onr ihere before a verb : as, e9 toar ein 
Sttxn haxva, 'there was a kernel in it; ' e« toxxh iRiemanb lommen, * there 
win no one oome.* 

c Yet more often, it serves the purpose of a mere grammatioal device 
for shifting the true subject to a position after the verb, and is itself un- 
translatable : as, ee f))erren bie 9ttefen ben einfomen S9eg, ' the giants bar the 
lone^ way ; ' ee fihr^te bie Q^dtter bae SRenf^engefd^Ie^t, 'let the human 
race fear tiie gods.* 

d In all these uses, the verb agrees in number with the following noun, 
the logical subject or the predicate : thus, efl luaren bie aSerfd^dnfien,^ it was 
(or, they were) the very finest ones.' 

e. (S9 also stands as indefinite object; also, as predicate, representmg 
anotiier word or phrase already used, and of which the repetition is avoided 
(to be rendered, tiien, by ' so," be so,' ' do so,' of the like) ; thus, id^ felbev 
bin ee nid^t mebr, ' I myself am so [what I was] no longer ; ' aid i4 e9 nod^ 
fonnte, ' when I was still able to do so.* 

/. Instead of U i$ 1, and the like, the German reverses the expression, 
and says i^ bin e9, 'I am it/ ®ie ttmrcQ t9, 'you were it' (L e., 'it was 
you '), eta 

g. (S», in an situations, is liable to be abbreviated to '9 : the apostrophe 
should in such case always be written, but is sometimes omitted. 

155« Beflexivt um of the Personal Pronouns. 

1. A reflexive prononn is one wbicb represents the same per- 
son or thing as uie subject of a sentence, but in the relation of 
object — ^namely, as object, direct or indirect, of the verb in the 
sentence ; or (less properly) in a prepositional adjunct to that 
verb. 

It is usually to be rendered by a personal pronoun with the word self 
added : thus, id^ luofdfte mid^, * I wash myself; ' id^ fd^meidftle mtr, * I flatter 
myself; ' id^ fd^one meiner^ ' I spare myself; ' id^ flo^e fte Don mix, 'I thrust 
them firom myself (or, from me).' 

2. In the first and second persona, singular and plural, 
the reflexive pronoun is the same with the personal in 
every case, the latter being used in a reflexive sense, with- 
out any adjunct corresponding to our sdf (but compare 5, 
below). 

The same is the case with the genitive of the third person^as, er {d^ont 
f einer, 'he spares himself '^but 
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8. In the third person, there is a Bpecial reflexive pro- 
noun, fu^, which most always be used instead of the dative 
or accusative of a personal pronoun, after either verb or 
preposition, when the subject of the sentence is referred to. 
It has the value of both accusative and dative, of either 
number, and of any gender. 

Thua, er, |ic, e« mafc^t jtdft, fc^mtit^elt |H, * he, she^ or it washes or flat- 
ten himaeU; henelT, or itself; * .fie xoa^tn fid^, MmetAeln ^, ' they wash 
themselyes, or flatter themselyes ; ' bad tft an unb f iir ft^ gut, ' that is good 
in and by itself!* 

The reflexiye fi^, when representing &it, 'yon* (163^X is not written 
with a capital, except in letters and the like. 

4. In German, as in French (there is no corresponding usage in 
English), the reflexive pronoun in the plural is not seldom em- 
ployed in what b called a ^' reciprocal '^ sense, answering to our 
one another. 

Thna, intr bfitttn nit 9 IRe fc^en foUen, * we ought never to have seen one 
another; ' i^r ^affct e u d^ , * ye hate each other ; ' pc (<Sic) geben f i d^ bad ^t\^ 
d^en^ ' they (you) give one another the signal* 

Instead of the reciprocal reflexive (or, rarely and redundantly, along with 
itX the word einanber, ' one another,' is often employed. 

Only the connection and the requirement of *the sense can show in any 
case whether the pronoun has its directly or its redprocally reflexive value. 

5. Selbft (or felber), ' self^' may be added to any reflexive pro- 
noun, for greater emphasis ; or, in the plural, to exclude the reci- 
procal sense. 

It may also he added for emphasis to any pronoun, or noun, answering 
to our myae(/; thyedj^ itself ^ eta 

156. The dative of a personal pronoun is sometimes introduced 
into a clause expletively, for liveliness of expression : as, (a^ mtr 

Jeretn ben Wttn, ' let the old man in here {for me) : ' compare 222. 
IL e. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

157. The personal pronouns are always substantive; 
their corresponding adjectives are the possessives : namely 

tncitt, * my ' mtf cr, * our ' 

bcin, * thy ' euer, *your ' 

fcin, ' his, its ' • tj^r, * their ' 

i^r, *her' [3^r, 'your'] 
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The poBsessiyes of the masc. and ueut singular are the same, feitu The 
possessiye of the fern, singular and that of the plural of all genders also 
agree m form ; and, as the latter (see 163.4) is used in the sense of a second 
person, t^t^has three meanings, ' her,' ' their,' and ' your ' (the last of which 
is distinguished to the eye by the capital initial). 

158. 1. It will be noticed that the posseasives correspond 
closely in form with the genitives of the personal pronouns, being, 
in fact, the same words in a different condition. 

2. The office, also, of the possessive, agrees with that of the 
genitive of a nonn (216.3). The genitive of the pronoun is never 
used to limit a noun, but for it is substituted a possessive in the 
form of an adjective, ijualifying the noun. 

Thus, bte %xmt bed Tlanm^, * the man's arms ; ' but {eine Srme, ' his 
arms,' never bte 3lrmc fciner, * the arms of hun.' 

Opinions diifer as to whether the posseasiYe is deriyed from the genitiye, or tiie geni- 
tive from the posseaslye. Probably the latter opinion is oorrect ; the history of language 
shows that a genitive is often, or nsoally, a stexeotyped and invariable oaae of an adjective 
of relation. 

159. As regards their declension, possessives are treated 
in the same manner as other adjectives. 

1. They are used predicatively in their simple or thematic 

form. .^ 

Thus, bcr ^td^tx ift htin, *the goblet is thme;» bic ©raut fcl mein, *be 
the bride mine I * 

2. When used attributively (their regular and ordinary 
office), they are declined, not like bcr, * the,' but like citt, 
* a ' (63). Thus, mcin, * my,' is declined 







Singular, 




Plural. 




m. 


t 


n. 


m. f. n. 


N. 


mcitt 


tncine 


mcin 


tneinc 


G. 


mcmc« 


meiner 


mctneS 


memer 


n 


mctncm 


tneuter 


tneutent 


tnetnen 


A. 


mcinen 


tneute 


mettt 


mtm 


andmifcr, *our,' 








N. 


unfcr 


intfcre 


unfcr 


intfcre 


G. 


unfcte^ 


mtferet 


unfere^ 


unferer 


D. 


unfercm 


tmferer 


unferem 


imferctt 


A. 


unfercn 


unferc 


unfer 


unfere 



Unfer and euer follow the same rtiles as other adjectives (120.3) respect- 
ing the contraction of their endings : thuS) we may have unfere or unfre, 
unfered, unferd, or unfred, and so on. 

3* 
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8. The posaessire is also often used snbstantirely, or ynSi the 
▼alne of a pronoun (not qmdifying a noun expressed, but repre- 
senting one understood) ; in that case, it is declined in full like an 
adjective of the first declension : thus, nominatives mtiatt, meine, 
tnetne^, tneine* 

For example, baS \ft nt^t bein fdtd^tt ; eS t{l m e t n e t , ' that is not thy 
goblet; it is mine (Le^ my goblet);* fein ^ni, mte meineS, 'his brain, like 
my owiL* 

4. In the same aubstantive use, the possessive may be preceded 
by the definite article ; and it is then declined like any other ad- 
jective in like circumstances, or bj the second adjective declen- 
sion (119.2): thus, nom. bee, bte, bod mmt, gen. bed, ber, be^ 
metnen, etc 

For example, fein 9ti4terthi^t tft ntt^t bertneine^ 'his judgment-seat 
is not mine; ^ Idfl mtr bad ^tti, hai i^ baS eure rfi^re, ' set my heart free, 
that I may touch yourf.' 

5. Again, for the simple possessive, in its absolute or pronomi- 
nal use afiber the definite article, is substituted a derivatiye in ig : 
thus, metmg, tmfrig, etc. These are never used except with the 
article, and therefore always follow the second adjective declen- 
sion. The nominatives of the whole series are 





Simgukur. 




PhtrdL 


m. 


t 


B. 


xn.f. n. 


bet metnige, 


bie tnemtge, 


baS meinige 


bie tneinigen, ' mine ' 


ber betnlgc, 


bie beinige, 


baS beinige 


bie bcinigen, 'thine » 


bcr feintge, 


bie fetnige^ 


baS feinige 


biefcinigen, 'his, its' 


ber t^rigc, 


bie i^rige, 


baS i^rige 


bieil^rtgen, 'hers' 


berunfrtge, 


bie unfrige, 


baS unfrige 


bie unfrigen, * ours » 


ber eurige, 


bie eurige, 


baS eurige 


biceurigeu, 'yours' 


ber i^rige, 


bie iljrigc. 


baS i^rige 


bie i^rigcn, ' theirs ' 


[berS^rlge, 


bieSljrigc, 


baS Slftrige 


bie S^rigeu,' yours'] 



Neither the derivatives in ig, nor the simple possessives preceded by the 
artidei are ever used attributively, qualifying a noun expressed. 

SRein eta lued predioatlvely, aanrt ownership pure and simple : tiuu, bet i^ut t{l mtin, 
*ihe hat beloiigs to me, and to no one else.* aReiner, bet meine, and bet meinige are wholly 
eqnlvalent eaep ro sBions, combining with the idea of pr op erty an Implication of tiie cha- 
zacter of the thing owned : thns, et ifl meinet etc., * it is my hat, and no one else's.* 
9)et tneinlse eta axe most common in ooUoqnial nse ; bet meine eta axe profaned in higher 
styles. 

160. The absolnte possessives preceded by the article (ber 
ntetne, ber meinige, etc) are sometimes used substantively (like 
other adjectives: see 129) ; the neuter singular denoting 'what 
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belongs to one ' (bis property, his dut^, or the like) ; the plural, 
* those who belong to one ' (as his family, his friends). 

Thus, unfcre ?5flid^t ift, auf bad Unfrtoe ju fel^en, unb ffir bic Unfrigen gu 
forgen, ' our duty is to attend to our busmess and take care of our depend- 
ents; ' er ermunterte bie @einen, *he encouraged his men.* 

161. The German, like the French, avoids the use of the pos-^ 
sessivesin many situations where we employ them ; either patting 
in their stead tiie definite article only, where the possessor is 8nf£ 
ciently pointed oat by the connection ; or, along with the article 
(or even withoat it), osing the dative of the corresponding per- 
sonal pronoun, where it can be constraed as indirect object of the 
verb in the sentence (see 222, III. h). 

Thus, cr fii^iittelte ben Stopf, * he shook Ma head ; * ber ^ofl bringt mtr 
burd^ aUe ^o^en, ' the fh>st penetrates through all my bones ; ' er ftel i^r 
um b en fiaU, * he fell upon her neck ; * ed tarn m ir in @tnn, * it came into 
fny mmd. 

162. SDero and 3^to are old-style expressions, used in ceremonious ad- 
dress, before titles, eta : thus, 3^ro ayiaiejtat, ' your m^esty ; » 2)ero ©efcl^te, 
' your oonmiands.* 

Before titles, fetne and Jemer are often abbreyiated to €$e« and @r. ; and 
for euec^ cute, is written (S». 

EZSBOISB XL 

Perianal^ Beflexwe^ and Possemve Pronouns. 

1. SKctnc grau intb iij, mit unfem ^tnbem, fommen ^eutc ju 
S^nen ; fmbcn loir ®ic in S^rcm ncucn ^aufc? 2. ffiir fel^en i^ren 
^ut, unb er gefailt un^ nxijt 3. grlcnn^ bu miij afe bcinen greunb ? 
4. ®te l^at fqdne gcbem, benn iij gab ftc i^r, 5. (Sr betrftgt fld^ gut, 
«ub iij freue miij t9 ju ^Srcu, 6. Sure ^fcrbe pub beffer ate bic 
imftigen unb bie fetnigen. 7. $ter tfl i^r ^ud^ ; fie fd^iote e^ utir, 
tmb id^ lei^e ed Sif^ntxu 8. 3lf)x 9[))fel tft gut ; meiner i{l fd^Ied^t 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

163. TJie proper demonstratives are bcr, *thiB, that,' 
hied, * this, that,' and jien, * yon, that.' Their original value 
is that of adjectives ; but they are now with equal free- 
dom used adjectively, qualifying a noun expressed, and 
absolutely, or as pronouns, standing for a noun under-, 
stood. 

S)er is historicaUjr tbe same word with our ihe^ that, and ihey ;. bted is 
our this, these, those ; yax is our yon, and may by this correspondence be con* 
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veniently diBtingaiahed from (eb Qeber), 'oTeiy* (see 190X with which it is 
apt to be oonfounded b j learners. 

164. 1. £)er when used adjectively is declined like the 
article bcr (C3) ; being, in fact, the same word, and dis- 
tinguished from it oulj by greater distinctness, of -meaning 
and of utterance. 

Thos, ber Ort tfl flbel reateret, ' thai place is ill goyemed ; ' ber etne ^at 
bte, bte attberett anbere, ®aoen, *one has Ihese gifts, others haye other.' 

2. Dcr when used absolutely, or as pronoun, has pecu- 
liar forms in a part of its cases— namely, the genitives 
singular and plural and the dative plural — ^where it adds 
en to the adjective forms, at the same time doubling their 
final d : thus, 

Singular. PluraL 

m, f. n. m. L n. 



N. 


ber 


bte ba« 


bie 


G. 


beffen, (beg) 


beten, (ber) beffen, (be§) 


beren,(berer) 


D. 


bent 


ber bem 


benen 


A. 


ben 


bte bca 


bte 



The genltiTes singnlar beg, ber, beg are also allowed, but very rarely 
used, except the neuter in certain compounds, as begtoegett, beg^afb (also 
written beetoegen, bed^alb). 

In the genitiye plural, berer is used instead of beren when a limiting ad- 
dition, usually a relative clause, follows: thus, berer, bie tntd^ tieben, 'of 
those who love me ; ' berer Don $arid, ' of them of Paris (people from Paris).' 

165. Died and ien are declined as adjectives of the first 
declension, or like the definite article (only with ed instead 
of ad in the nom. and ace. neuter) ; and without any dif- 
ference^ whether they are used a& adjectives or as pronouns. 
Thus, 

SingtUar, Plural 

m. f. B. m. f. n. 



N. bicfer 


bicfe 


btefed 


biefe 


G. btcfed 


bicfer 


btefed 


btefer 


D. bicfem 


biefer 


biefcm 


bicfen 


A. ^icfen 


biefe 


btefed 


biefe 



The nom. and ace. neuter biefed is often abbreviated to bicd (or 
bieg)/ especially when the word is used as a pronoun. 
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166. Um of the DemanstraHves. 

1. S)tefer is a general demonstrative, answering to both this 
and that, If^ however, tlie idea of remoteness in place or .time is 
at all emphasized, either by the antithesis of this and thaty or in 
any other way, that must be represented by jener* Often, biefet 
and letter are to be rendered 'the latter' (btefer, the one last men- 
tioned, the nearer) and ' the former ' (]fner, the one mentioned 
earlier, the remoter). !Cied and bad are also sometimes contrasted 
as'this'andUhat' 

2. 3)er has a great range of meaning, from the £unt indefinite- 
ness of the article to the determinateness of btefer— depending 
mainly on the emphasis with which it is uttered. Special uses 
worthy of note are as follows : 

€L ^er is the demonstratiye employed in snch phrases as unfere $ferbe 
itnb b t e ber {^remben, * our horses and ihoae of the strangers ' * b er tnit ben 
Ij^etten Sugen, *Ae (the one) with the sharp eyes.' 

Barely, berjenige (168) is used in the same sense. 
5. It takes the place of the pronoun of the third person used emphati- 
cally: thus, bte mug red^t bummfein, ^she must be right stupid;' bet 
filttre ^Syn, * may he be food for crows/ 

8. The neuters singular, bad, bted (or bie^, biefed), and (rarely) 
ltnt9, are used, like ed (164.4), as indefinite subjects of verbs ; 
and, if a plural predicate noun follows the verb, the latter agrees 
with the noun: thus, bad ifl tnetn ^attt, Hhat is my father;' 
bad fUtb bie 9Jetjimgen, 'those are the charms;' bied ifi bet 
JSant))f ber $ferbe unb f^tfd^e, ' this is the combat of horses and 



4. Compounds of the adverbs ba and l^ier with prepositions are 
very frequently used instead of cases of the demonstratives with 
governing prepositions : thus, batnit, * therewith,' bartn, * therein,' 
for tnit bem, in bem ; ^iermit, * herewith,' pterin, * herein,' for mit 
bicfettt, in biefem* • 

5. For the demonstratives as substitutes for the personal pronoun, see 
below, 171. 

Determinatives. 

167. Certain pronominal words, connected with the demon- 
stratives in derivation or meaning, or in both, are ordinarily called 
determinatives. 
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168. 3)etj[eitige. — 1. This ib made up of Hie definite ardcle 
bet, and letttg, a derivative from jen, *yon, that' (like metnig from 
nteitt, etc^ 169.5). The latter part never occurs without the 
former, and they are written together as a single word, althougli 
each is separately declined, the one as the article, the other as aa 
adjective of the second declension. Thus, 







/Singular. 




PbmO. 




m. 


t 


B. 


in.Ln. 


N. 


berjiemge 


bicjenige 


ba«ientge 


bieicnigeti 


G. 


bedjjettigeit 


berienigcn 


bedjeitigett 


betjientgett 


D. 


bemientgeit 


betieitigeit 


bemjenifleti 


benienigen 


A. 


betqentgen 


bteimige 


badjiemge 


biejenigen 



2. !CeTJ[entge is used with equal frequency as adjective and as 
pronoun. Its specific office is that of antecedent to a following 
relative; in this offipe it is interchangeable with ihe demonstrar 
tive htt, as the latter's more prosaic and colloquial substitute : 
thus, beriemge, or berjeni^e aRomt, tneU^er tvetfe x% ifi gufneben, 'he 
(that man) who is wise is contented' 

169. Derfette* — 1. This word is composed of the definite ar- 
ticle and the adjective feI6* Both its parts are declined, after the 
manner of betj[entge (1C8.1). 

2. Derfctte is both adjective and pronoun, and means literally 
* the same.' But it also interchanges with the demonstratives as 
substitute for the pronoun of the thi^d person (see 171). 

3. For berfctbe are sometames used betfetbige and felbtger, which, how- 
ever, are antiquated ezpressions. 2)er nSmltd^e is its equivalent in the full 
sense of * Qie same.* 

@etber and fetbfl (166.6) are indeclinable forms of the same adjective 
felb, always following, appoeitively, the noon or pronoun which they qualify, 
often at a distance from it @etb{l is also used adverbially, meaning * even,' 
and as substantive in the phrase Don fctbfl, * of its own accord.' 

@elb is also, rarely, dedined i^r biefer as after ber. The genitive of 
berfelbe is written either bedfelben or beffetben : the former is theoretically 
preferable (3.1X the latter more usual (Ukewise ba9{e(be, neuter). 

170. @oId^. — 1. @o(d^ is the English ' such/ and is used, both 
as adjective and as pronoun, in nearly the same manner. It is 
declined like biefer (166) ; or, when preceded by etn, as any^other 
adjective would be in the same situation (124). 

Such a is either fot(^ ein, or em fot(^er, the adjective being undecfined 
when placed before the article. For as, when used after mtch with the value 
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of a rolatiye pronoun, the German naes the relative, bff : thna, folc^, bie 
i^n tannten, * to such as knew him.' 

171. The Demonstraiivei and DetermiiMtivet om Substitutet, 
1. The pronounB of these classes are often used where we put 
the third personal pronoun or its possessive : 

1. For the emphatic prononn (166.2&.), and the antecedent of a relative 
danae (108.2), as already explained. 

2. Where the demonatratiye meaning helps avoid an ambiffuity: as, et 
S5etter unb bcf fen @oV» or bem Boffat bedfelbcn, *he 



guig mtt meinem .. , . , . 

went with mj cousin and hia (the latter*8) son : '—or an awlrward repetition 
as, er l^t eine ^d^meflec : tennen @ie btef el6e (for (enneit @ie fie)? *he 
has a sister; do jou know hert* 

3. In the oblique cases, where things and not persons are intended : as, 
i4 bin beffen benbt^igt, * I am in need of it ' (feiner would mean *of him,' 
rather). In like manner, with prepositions, instead of the adverbial com- 
pounds with ha (164.2,3): as, td^ Qabe etnen @arten, unb gel^e oft in bem« 
f eI6 e n (or bartn) fpagieren, * I have a garden, and often go to vralk in it.' 

4^ l%e substitution, especially of betfelbe, Is often made, in popular nse, 
in cases where no reason can be assigned^ and where the personal pronoun 
would be preferable. 

INTERROGATIVES. 

172. The interrogatives are toer, *who,' »o^ ^what,' 
and todsi)tt, *what, which.' SBer and tood are pronouns 
only; todSftx is primarily adjective, but also frequently 
used as pronoun. 

173. 1. 9Ber and tt)a9 are peculiar in having no plural ; 
also, in conveying no idea of gender, but being distin- 
guished precisely as our toho and whatj the one denoting 
persons, the other things. They are declined as follows : 

N. toer *who* load *what' 

6. toeffen, (toeg) * whose* [toeg] 

D. mem * to whom' 

A. toen *whom' toa^ *what' 

2. SBeg as genitive of tott is antiquated and out of use, and as genitive 
of toa9 is hardly met with except in compounds like megmegen, meg^atb 
(or me^tnegen, medl^olb). SBad has no dative : for both its dative and accu- 
sative as gpovemed by prepositions are substituted compounds of those pre- 
positions with tiie adverb mo or tDor, * where : ' thus, momit, 'wherewith, 
with what,* morin, 'wherein, in what,' toofilr, 'wherefore, for what' (like 
bamit, l^iermtt, etc. : see 164.2, 16C.4). 
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3. PopnUur coDoqnial usage sometimes puts tiM, both as accusatiye and as 
dative, after prepositions : thus, mit load, ' with what,' fiir mad, ' for what* 

4. 8Be6 is used adjectivelj in a phrase or two : as, to c § @inne« bcr $crr 
fet, * of what disposition the master is ' (R. 92.7). 

174. 1. SBeldf is declined like bied (i^s), or as an adjec- 
tive of the first declension. As an adjective, qualifying a 
noun expressed, it means either ' what ' or * v^hich ; ' used 
absolutely, it is our * which.' 

2. Before cin or an adjective, especially when used in an ex- 
chunatoiy way, totlij generally loses its declensional endings, and 
appears in its simple tnematic form. 

Thus, toeld^e« S3u(^, * what (or which) book ; ' toe! d)e« Don btefcn SBilc^ern, 
* which of these books : ^—totlq tiefc« ©urnmen, weld^ ctn l^ettcr 2^on, * what 
deep murmur, what a dear tone 1 * toel^ {^Mte ©itten, * what bad man- 
ners I ' 

175. 9Ba9 with the preposition fihr, ' for,' after it (sometimes 
separated from it by intervening words), is nsed in the sense of 
' what sort of^ what kind of It is then invariable, and the words 
to which it is prefixed have the same constmction as if they stood 
by themselves. 

Thus, toQ9 bift bu fHx etn longer ^tdd, ' what sort of a long string are 
you? ' Don toQ« fftr B^vi%m, unb mtt toa« filr cincm 2Berlj;cugc, madden ©ie 
bad, ' of what kind of stnfis, and with what sort of an instrument, do you 
make that?* 

176. 1. All the interrogatives are used also as relatives 
(see 177). 

2. SBa^ stands often for ettodd, ' something : ' toer, in the sense 
of ' some one,' is quite rare ; toelc^, as prononn only, is familiarly, 
but not elegantly, used to signify * some.' 

Thus, not^ toa« toertl^, * still worth something ; * it^ modfite too« brofltt* 
ten, 'I would fain profit somewhat; * metnte toer au« bcr (Sefcllfd^aft, 're- 
marked some one in the company ; » l^obcn @ic ^pattincn ? gcbcn @te mtr 
toetc^e, 'have you plums? give me some.' 

5. SBa9 is used not rarely for um toad, or toarum, 'why?' thus, toaS 
btrgP bu b.cin ©cfid^t, * why hidest thou thy face ? ' 

RELATIVES. 

177. The demonstrative pronoun (not adjective) bcr, 
and the interrogatives tocr, toa^f toad fihr, and mli)tx (both 
adjective and pronoun), are used also as relatives; they 
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are declined, as such, in the same manner as when having 
their more original and proper value. 

178. 35cr and toctc^cr are the ordinary simple relatives follow- 
ing an antecedent In the nominative and accusative, they are 
used interchangeably, according to the arbitrary choice of speaker 
or i^riter. In the dative (except after prepositions) the cases 
of ber are rather preferred to those of toelc^er ; and, in the geni- 
tive (as prononns), only beffen and beren are ever met with. 

179. 1. 2Bct and toa5, toa9 fttr, and toelrfjer used adjectively 
(also absolutely, when meaning * which '), like who and what in 
English, are properly compoimd relatives, or antecedent and rela- 
tive combined. 

Thus, toer brt 9f?ac^t Dorbctfn^r, fa^ bie gtotttmen, 'he who (whoever) 
went by at night, saw the flames; ' mad im SU^enfd^en nic^t ifl, {ommt aucb 
nic^t au9 i^m, * what (whatever) is not in a man does not come out of him ; * 
xdj tt)ill ocrgeffen, totxxd^ biUj unb »a« idft Ktt, * I will forget who I am and 
what I have suflTered ; » mit xffx ttanbelt, h) em fte bie SBet^c He^, * with her 
walks he on whom she has bestowed consecration ; ' man fuc^te gu bergeffen, 
tottd^t ^otf^ ilbcraH l^crrft^tc, * one sought to forget what distress was every- 
where prevailing; * toer toti% toad f ilr cine ?ift bo^inter flcdt, * who knows 
what sort of a trick is hidden in that ? ' 

2. But the demonstrative is repeated, for distinctness, after the com- 
pound relative, much more often in Qerman than in English : 

Thus, ID er itt^t t)ortx)Sttd gel^t, ber lommt inxUdt, ^who (whoever) does 
not advance, he falls back ; ' tua? bu nte Derlierft, ba9 mugt bu belDeinen, 
^ioTiot you never lose, thai you have to bewail; * njaS left filr $crrlid^tcit 
gef(!^aut, ba9 f!e§t nid^t in ber SSotte Wlad^t, ^what kind of magnificence I 
saw, thai is not in the power of words to tell' 

3. As occasional irregular variations of the mode of relative expression 
may be noticed the use of the personal pronoun instead of bet as antecedent 
after xotx (e. g., B. 6*7.20), of ber instead of iDer as preceding relative (e. g., 
R IT.S), of met instead of toeli^er after ber (e. g., R. 52.22), etc. 

4. The examples show that luer and luad are sometimes to be 
translated by 'whoever' and •whatever,' To give them more 
distinctly this indefinite sense, they may be followed (either im- 
mediately, or, more often, after one or more interposed words) by 
aud^, *even,' nut, 'only,' or immer, 'ever,' especially the &st: 
thus, loa« cr au(fi t^uc, * whatever he may do.' 

6. Aft»r a nenter prononn, personal, demonstrative, or indefinite 
(as e^, ba^, aOe^, ttma^, VL\ij% mand^e^, t)te(, toentg), also after an 
adjective (especially a superlative) taken in a general sense, and 
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not referring to some definite obiect^ the componnd relative toad 
18 used, instead of the simple velatiTe bad or toelc^ed. 

ThuB, fiber bad, to a« er felbil ttMtt, ' about that which he was himself 
relating; ' aSed toad oon bit mit lam, 'all that oame to me from thee; ' 
nic^td 10 ad tnetne 9Reinung fidrte, ' nothing that should shake my opinion; ' 
bad erf!e toad fie (drten, *the first thing which thej heard.' 

That ifl to n j, for aa ad jeotiTe dams qnaUfying tlie anteoedont la aobafcitatad a 8iil>> 
■feautiTe daoae m aiyoirftion with tL 

180. For the datire or accnsatire case of a relative (either 
simple or eompoond) governed by a preposition, is usually sub- 
stituted, when things and not persons are referred' to, the com- 
pound of the preposition with an adverb (as in the case of the 
demonstratives and interrogatives : see 166.4, 173.2). But the 
compounds of ba (baoon, baraud, etc) are only rarely used rela- 
tively, those of too (tooOOU/ tooraud, etc.) being preferred. 

18L A verb agreeing with a relative is put in the third per- 
son even when the antecedent of the relative was a pronoun of 
the first or second person (or a vocative), unless that pronoun be 
' repeated after the relative. 

Thus, nm ini<!^, bet fi^ rettet ju btr, ' about me, who am talcing refuge 
with thee; ' bift bu ed, ber Jo gittert, ' is it thoa who ar< trembling thus ?* — 
but um mid^, ocr idb mii^ rcttc; bift bu ed, ber bu fo gitterfl ;— glfl(!feliger 
%it%anbtx, ber bu ^talien nic^t \Q^t% 'fortunate Alexander, that didst 
never see Italy I * 

182. 1. In antiquated or archaic style, fo is used as indeclinable relative^ 
representinff the nominative and accusative cases of ber and toeld^er : thus^ 
ber Wtatm, f o ed fagte, *the man who said it' 

2. In a like style, ba is appendpd to a relative, ber or totld^tx, in a man- 
ner wholly ez^letivej and unrepresentable by anything in English : thus, 
toer ba atqmet un roftgen £t(^t, 'whoever breathes in the rosy light.* 

183. The relative, often omitted in English, must always be 
expressed in Qerman : thus, bie ^xtwabt, bie i^ litbe^ ' the Mends 
I love.' 

EzKBOIBE XTL 

Demonstrative^ Interrogative, and Relative Pronouns^ 

1. 2Bcr flnb ®te, unb toad toiffen ®ic? 2. S)ted ift ber Wtcavx 
ben ®ie fcnnen, unb oon bem toir fprad^en. 3. SBeld^cn 9Wann tnet* 
ttcn ©ic? 4. SBer jtnb bie Scute, beren Sftc^er totr ^tten, unb bcuctt 
totr ftc totcbetgabcn? 5. 3f(^ toet§ toebcr toad filr Slicker fte toaren, 
nod^ oon tocm toir fie l^attcn. 6. SBcr bad tti(^t toeig ifl ein Z\fix* 
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7. aaScffctt |>ttt tmk tt)a« filr emeu Wocf Mjjt iener ihiabc ? 8. 
JHcbct bic, tucld^c tnij Der^Igcn ; fcgnct bieienijen, bte tvtij l^affcn. 
9. Der t^ ^IMtiij, bcffcn $ct3 jufciebeti ifl ; nw^t bctjenigc, toeld^cr 
nur rcie^ ifl. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 

184. A class of wards needs some attentioii ander the abore 
head, in connection with the pronouns, as being more or less re- 
lated with the latter, and differing from ordinary noons and ad- 
jectiTes, in derivation or in Mc% or both. 

185. Wtcai, *one.' — 2Ran (originally the same word with 
Wlavm, * man *) is employed as wholly indefinite subject to a verb, 
like the French on^ our one, they, people, we, taken indefinitely. 
Thus, man fagt, * one says, they say, it is said.' If any other case 
than a nominative is required, einer (^96) is used instead. 

186. Sctnanb, *some one,* iRicmanb, *no one.' — ^These are 
compounds of SKamt, * man,' with the adverbs jc, * ever,' and ntc, 
* never.* They ought, therefore, to be declinable only as substan- 
tares of the first declension : and it is proper always so to treat 
them, adding 9 in the genitive, and leaving the other cases like 
the nominative. But in the dative and accusative (especially 
where the phrase would otherwise be ambiguous or indistinct), 
they are allowed to take the endings ent or en (R. 168.28; 171.19) 
in tiie dative, and en in the accusative. 

iRtemanb, ' no one/ must be used instead of nti^t ^emanb, ' not any one,' 
exc^t in an interrogative sentence. 

187. Sebcrmami, * every one,' — ^This word is made up of jcbcr, 
< every ' (100), and SDtann^ * man,' but is used without distinction 
of gender. Its first part is undeclined, and it is varied only by 
adding 9 to form the genitive. 

188. Q^mad, * something,* nic^t^, * nothing.' — ^These words are 
invariable in form, and always have a substantive value. A fol- 
lowing limiting adjective is treated as a substantive in apposition 
with them (129.6) : and the same construction is usual with a 
noun after ettoad ; tiius, etloa^ ®etb, ^ some money.' 

Por toai in the sense of etmad, see 176.2. 

92tc^td is usuallj and regularly used instead of ntd^t ettuad, * not any- 
thing^* except when the sentenoo is interrogative as well as negative. 

188. (£inigr ttiiii, *some.' — ^These are used chiefly in the 
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plan], and declined like bted (1^6). They are employed both 
adjectively and sabsiantively. 

(Stloetf^ is a word, now antiquated, having the same meaning : for this, 
totlditx is often used oolloquially (176.2), as koa9 for ettoad. 

100. deb/ ieglt^, {ebtoeb/ ^ each, erery.' — Only the first of these 
is in familiar use. Ail are declined like bied : or, the first two as 
adjectives of the "mixed " declension (124.2) when preceded by 
etn, the only limiting word which can stand before them. They 
are nsed eidier adjectively or snbstantiyely. 

The original themes are jeber and iebtoeber^ and their er has not until 
modem times been treated as ending of declension onlj. For ^ebermann, 
see above, 187. 

I9L 33lavLii, 'many.* — ^In the singular, ntand^ means 'many 
a;' in the plmal, 'many.* It is nsnaUy declined like Med (1^5), 
but, before an adjective, may be left uninfiected: thus, ntan4' 
buntc Slumen, 'many variegated flowers;' mand^ giilben ©ctoanb^ 
' many a golden garment' It is also nsed substantively. 

192. Siel, 'mnch,' toentg, 'little.' — 1. After another limiting 
word, t)te( and toenig are declined as any other adjectives would 
be in the same situation — except in etn luentg, ' a little.' K they 
precede the noun which they qualify (or anotner adjective qualify- 
mg it), they are sometimes declined and sometimes left unvaried 
— ana the former more when the meaning is distributive, the lat- 
ter more when collective : thus, t)te( SBetn, 'a great quantity of 
wine,' but tjicter SSSctn, ' wine of many kinds ; ' tjici Ictd^t bcfd^toingte 
®iifle, ' a number of light-winged guests,' but Dtcle anbere I^tergcs^ 
flatten, ' many other animal shapes (individual) ' — ^but this distinc- 
tion is by no means closely observed. Both words are used sub- 
stantively as well as adjectively, and may govern a partitive geni- 
tive : as, Dtele bcr tJuggangcr, ' many of the pedestrians.' 

2. STOcl^r, ' more,' and tocnigcr, * less,' comparatives of bid and 
loentg, are generally invariable. But ntel^r has a plural, mel^re, or 
(irregularly, but much more commonly) mel^rere^ meaning ' several, 
many.' 

193. Wi, 'all.' — 1. When it directly precedes the noun it 
qualifies, ott is fiilly declined (like bic^, 166) : but before a pro- 
nominal word (adjectively or substantively used) it may remain 
unvaried (with a tendency toward the same distinction of collec- 
tive and distributive meaning that appears in bte( : see 192.1). 

Thus, alter SSctteifer, *all zeal:'— alle beine Bo^en SBcrfc, 'all thy lofty 
works ; ' aUe bie ^ge bed gefied, * all the days of the festival ; ' bon all bem 
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©tonje, 'by all the splendor; ' bet all btefen Serl^Itntffen, *m yiev of all Uieie 
dicomstances.' 

2. In certain phrases, oHe is used instead of oQ nndedined : thus, bei oUe 
bent, ' in spite of all that' 

3. The neuter singular atted (ifke the corresponding case of other pro- 
nominal words; as iebed, K 170.11), is employed in an indefinite way of 
persons, meaning * every one:' thus, ailed nal^ett ftd^ einanber, 'all draw 
near to one another.' 

4. The plural of all is sometimes used disttibutiyely : as aUe !^od^en, 
* every week.' 

194. -Sbtber, 'other,' is a pronominal word, but not distin- 
goisbed in its nses from an ordinary adjective. 

For nod^ ein in place of anber, see IP&Sc; for anber asordmal, 203.1a. 

195. Sin, 'one, an, a,' letn, 'not one, none, no.' — 1. The 
nnmeral ein, 'one,' is also used as indefinite prononn (see 198.2), 
and as article (63). 

2. ^ein is the native of eiit, and is everywhere declined as 
the latter would be in the same situation. Like Stiemanb (186) 
and nid^t^ (^88)9 it often requires to be taken apart in translating 
into ein and nie^t, 'not' 



NUMERALS. 

196. Although tbe numerals do not form in the proper sense 
a separate part of speech, their peculiarities of form and use are 
sucli tbat they require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

197. 1. The fundamental words denoting number, the 
CARDINAL numerals, are as follows : 



1. ein 


11. clf 


21. ein rnib jtoangig 


2. gtoet 


12- jtoatf 


22. jtoei unb gbonjig 


3. brci 


13^ breijcl^tt 


30. breigig 


4. Dier 


14. Dicrjel^n 


40. biergig 


6. fiinf 


15. fiinfjel^n 


60. filnfjig 


6. fed^d 


16. fc%^n 


60. fed^jtg 


^7. flcbctt 


17. flcbjcl^tt 


70. flebgig 


8. a^t 


18. ad^tje^n 


80. ad^tgig 


9. neutt 


19. ncungcl^tt 


90. ncungig 


10. ge^tt 


20. gtoangifl 


100. ^unbcrt 


1000. j 


toufcnb 1,000,000 


. million 
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2. All older form of tV[, 11/ now nearly out of ubc, is eHf. For 
fjcbn, 15, and fftnfjifl, 50, the less regtriarlj derived forms 
fje^ii aod fimf jig are also in good and approved use. Steben^ 
^tt, 17, and fiebcnng, 10, instead of the contracted fiebgc^ti and 
iebjtg, are not infrequent @e(^2e1^n, 16, and fed^jtg, 60, are 
abbreviated, for ease of pronunciation^ from fed^^jel^n and fe^^gtg, 
which may likewise be employed. 

8. The odd numbers, between twenty and a hundred, are formed 
always by prefixing the name of the unit to that of the ten, with 
wib, *and,' interposed: thus, brei unb Jtoonjig, *tiiree and twenty * 
(not jtoanjtg^brei, * twenty-three ')• With the higher numbers, the 
odd numbcMTs foUow, as in English : thus, l^mtbert mtb fleben, 107 ; 
tottfcnb unb bret unb tJtergtg, 1043 ; and the unb, ' and,' may be 
dropped, especially when more than two numbers are put to- 
gether : as, etn taufenb aijt ^unbert neun mtb fed^jtg/ or ac^tge^n 
^unbert neitn mtb fe^jtg/ 1869. 

4. The higher numbers, fombert, toufettb, mtlltoit, are multiplied 
by prefixed numbers, as in EngHsh : thus, fed^d ^mtbert, 600 ; bret 
imb ad^t;|ig taufenb, 83,000. The German says etne SlWittton, *a 
millioii,* as we do; but simply l^mibcrt, *a hundred,' taufenb, *a 
thousand:' etrt ^mtbcrt, ein taufenb, mean *one hundred,' *<we 
thousand.' 

198. Sin is the only cardinal number that is fully inflected. 

1. If used adiectively, or qualifying a noun expressed, it is 
(unless preceded by another qualifying word: see 3) declined 
when numeral in the same manner as when indefinite article (63). 

Thus, ein Tlann, *one man' or 'aman;' ein Sttah, *one child' or 'a 
chUd; 

2. When used absolutely, or pronominally, standing for a noun 
understood, it is declined like bic^ (1^6), or an adjective of the 
first declension (but etned is usually contracted to eind in the nom. 
and ace. neuter). 

Thus, nm ein @(teb, mtb bann urn no(^ etnd Ifinger, *lon^r by one joml^ 
and then bj one more;' einer t)on eu(i^, 'one of you;' emer ber auf ein 
Wctttcuct au^el^t, *one who goes out upon an adventure;' t)on fid^ j|U 
iagen, tt)ad einem lieb i% ^ to drive away from one's self what is dear to 
one I' 

3. When preceded by another limiting word (usually the de- 
finite article), it is declined as any adjective would be after the 
same word. 
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Thiui» ber eine Wpcadi, < the one ivoke; ' mtt bieftr einen Smmg, 'with 
this one error; * auf fctnem eineu ^onat, *oq his one leg.' 

a. !3!)er etne is often emplqyed where we should say 'one' simply: ooca- 
sionaUy it forms a plural, bie einen, *the ones, some.' 

5. In numeration, the pronominal neuter, etn9, is used : thus, eind, )tnet, 
brei^-'one, two, three; * etnmol eind ijl txn9, *onoe one is one.' 

e» ^06) tin, 'one more,' is employed instead of etn anber, 'another,' where 
simple addition, not difference, is signified : thus, nimm noc^ ein i 



' take another gold jnece ' 0- e* in addition to the one yon have); but nimm 
ein anbered, 'take another' (i. e. in place of the one you hare). 

d In the compound numbers, eki unb jtoanaig, 21, eta, ein is inyariable: 
also, usually, in the combination etn unb oerfeloe, 'one and the same.' 

e. In order to distinguish to the eye etn used as pronoun or numeral 
from the same word as artide, some write it with a capital, (Sin ; others, 
with the letters spaced, etn (the ordinary Crerman equivalent of our Ualica) ; 
others, with an accent upon the t, (in : others leave the difference of value 
to be pointed out by the oonneotion. 

189. 3^^^' ^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^' ^^ generally anvariedy bat have 
gen. and dat plural forma — jtoeter, itotxtn ; hxtitt, breicn — which 
may be nsed where the caaejwould otherwise be donbtCal. 

€L For ^totx, the old masculine ,^toeen (ftoom) and feminine jtoo are an- 
tiquated, but still occasionally met with: thus, toaren mtt mir ^^toeen ^noff en, 
'were with me two oomrades; ' gtoo @(^tDalben fangeit unt bte Sette, 'two 
swallows were singing in emulation.' 

h. ^dnht, 'both,' is often used where we say iioo: thus, meine beibett 
lOrftber, ' my two brothers.' 

200. I. From the other units and tens, only a dative hi en is occasion- 
ally formed, when the words are used subistantively ; or, yet more rarely, 
from all the units, a nouL and aca in e (a reUc of a former fuller declension) 
— ^namely, in certam special uses, as alle Stete, ' all fours ; ' or in poetry, to 
make an additional syllable; or in ooUoqtdal and low style. 

2. ^unbert, 100, and taufenb, 1000, nxe frequently construed 
and declined as (neuter) collective substantives. SRiUton (fern.) is 
regularly and usually so treated. 

S. As names of the figures designating them, the numerals are treated 
as feminine nouns (Sa% f. ' number,' being understood), and take the plural 
ending en, and sometunes e in the singular: ein forms bte (£in9, bie 
(Sisfen. 

5201. 1. The cardinal numerals are used in general with equal 
freedom as substantives and as adjectives : thus, ein ^tnb, *a child,' 
etn« ber ^inber, 'one of the children ;' Dicr ober filnf fote^et SKab* 
iftn, * four or five of such girls ' (R. 161.18) ; tpir brci ffreunbe/ * we 
three friends;' unfer bret, ' three of us,' etc 
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S. For the use of a aingnlar instead of a plural dotui of measure after 
numerals, see 211.2. 

202. From the cardinals come, by deriyation or composition, 
all the other classes of numerals, the most important of which 
are explained below. 

208. OrdinaU. 1. The ordinals are a series of ad- 
jective derivatives, formed from the cardinals by the suf- 
fixes t and ft : from the numbers 2-19, by adding t ; from 
the higher numbers by adding ft 

Thus, ixovi, 'second,' nennt, * ninth/ fec^ge^nt, 'sixteenth,* gmanjtgfl, 
'twentieth/ ^unbertfl, 'hundredth,* taufenb(t, 'thousandth.* 

a. But the ordinal of cin is crfl, * first;' brci forms irregularly 
britt ; and ocftt, adftt (instead of adbtt) : oubcr^ * other,' is some- 
times used instead of jtoeit^ ' second. 

h. GompouDd numbers add, as in English, the ordinal ending 
only to their last member : thus, bcr jtuci unb Jtoanjigftc, 22d, bcr 
l^unbcrt unb erflc, 101st, tra oe^t^cl^n ^unbert ncun unb fcd^jtgjlcn 
Sal^re, 'in the 1869th year.' 

3. The ordinals are never used predicatively or adverbi- 
ally, and consequently never appear (except in composition) 
in their simple thematic form. They are declined in all 
respects like other adjectives. 

ExKBCisE yiTT. 

Cardinal and Ordinal NumeraU. 

The numerals to be read out of figures into words. 

1. Bit fmb 3 Sriibcr, ©fi^nc ctnc« SSatcr« ; bcr Itc ifi 20 Sa^rc 
alt ; bcr 2tc tjl alter urn 4 3al^rc unb 7 SKonatc ; bcr 3te ifl gcborcn 
tm 3fa^rc 1835, unb iji alfo tm 34tcn Sal^r fctne« altera. 2. 3n 
ntciner Sibliotl^cl finb 35 Sftd^crbrettcr in 5 SRcil^cn ; ba^ 4tc Srett 
in jcbcr 9tci^c trftgt fpanifd^c Sttd^cr, unb ba« 7tc trclgt bcutfd^c ; auf 
ottctt jufammctt fmb 678 SBcrfc, in 1317 SSnbctt. 3. Sa« gef(i^4 
tm 3o^rc 1492? unb toa«, 284 9a^rc fpater, in 1776? 4. SDcr 
9onuar %a\ 31 Slagc ; bcr iJcbruor, 28 obcr 29. 5. S)ic ©anct $etri 
^irc^c ju 5Rom l^at 602 gug gSngc, unb 445 gug Srctte ; unb ba« 
Srcuj ouf bcm !J)omc flcl^t 430 ^Jug tibcr bcm ^ftojlcr : fie lourbc gc* 
iDct^t tm I626tcn dal^rc nad^ gl^rijlt @c6urt. 
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204. Multiplicatives. These are formed by componnding 
the cardinals with the words fac^ or faltig : thus, cinfad^ or cinfat 
tig, 'simple;' jtocifad^ or gttjciffiltig, 'double;' gc^nfat^ or gc^nffiU 
tig, * ten-fold.' They are adjectives, and are treated in all respects 
like other adjectives. 

206. Variatives. These add er(et to the cardinals: thns, 
ctjtcrici, *of one sort,' brcierici, *of three sorts;' tjielcrlci/ *of 
many sorts.' They are adjectives, but incapable of declension. 

206. Iteratims. These are adverbs, formed by compounding 
tbe numeral with mat (literally * mark ; ' hence * repetition, time ') : 
thus, einmal, * once,' y^nmai, * ten times,' manc^mal, * many times, 
often.' 

a. The word mat is often written apart from the numeral, sometimes with 
a capital, as an independent word. 

6. As the examples have shown, derivative words of these three dasses 
are foimed also from the indefinite numerals. 

207. Derivatives from the Ordinals, 

1. Dimidiatives are formed by adding ^tb, ' half^' to the ordinal 
as ending in te (or t), and denote a quantity half a unit less than 
tbe corresponding cardinal. Thus, t)iertet)a(b^ ' four less a half^' or 
* three and a half.' They are construed as invariable adjectives. 

The implied meaning is, ['the first, second, and third, complete ; but] the 
fourth, [only] half.' Instead of giDcitcl^alb, li, anbcrt^db, irregularly form- 
ed from anber, 'other,' in the sense of 'second' (203.1a), is in use. 

2. Fractionals are originally compounds of the* ordinals with 
Sl^cit, ' part ; ' but are abbreviated by the contraction of the latter 
into telf before which the final t of the ordinal is dropped : thus, 
brittcl (brittstet, britf %^t\l), * third ; ' t)tcrtcl, * quarter ; ' Jtoanjigi^ 
(tct, * twentieth part' 

Instead of gtDcitcl, * second part,' is used only ^alb, $(ltftc, * half.' 

3. Ordinal Adverbs add the ending cn3 to the ordinal theme : 
thus, erflcn^, * firstly ; ' jiuanjigflcn^, * m the twentieth place.' 

208. Other derivative numeral words it belongs rather to the 
dictionary than to the grammar to explain. 



USES OF THE FORMS OF DECLENSION. 

209. The following rules apply only to nouns and to words 
(pronouns, numerals, adjectives, infinitives : see 113) used as 
noons ; since the declension of all adjectives and words used ad^ 

4 
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jectively (articles, pronominal adjectives, and participles) is de- 
termined bj that of the nonns to which they belong, and with 
which they are made to agree in number, case, and gender. 

Numbers. 

5210. The valne and use of the nimibers are, in general, the 
same in Carman as in English. 

211. 1. This does not exclude minor diffeienoes in regard to particalar 
words, which the one language may, in general or in certain connections, 
use as singular and the other as plural: for example, Rwx^t (sing.), ' tongs ' 
(pL); ©lattem (pLX * small-pox' (sing.); auf bem ^rm (sing.), *in the 
arms; ' (Sie (lit 'they/ pL), 'you' (meaniog one or more: see 153.4), etc. 

2. Masenline and neater nonns used to express measurement, 
of extent, quantity, weight, or number, generally stand in the 
singular instead of the plural after numerals (whether cardinal or 
indefinite). 

Thus, fie 5aben ficben bt« a^t gug ?finge, * they have seven or eight /ce< 
of length'; ^e^it gafi ©t«, *ten eaaka of beer;' toiemcl ^funb ^w^cr, 
*how mmj pounds of sugar?' ein ©ulfS^ccr t)on ae^n taufcnb 9Kann, *an 
auxiliary armv of 10,000 men;^ gloangtg ^opf dtinhtx, * twenty head of 
cattle; ' bret ^oH breit, * three indiea broad.' 

But brei (£lUn ( t) 2:u4 * three yards of doth*; ffinf aReilen(f.) iDeit^ 
* Ave miles distant ' ; — and also tau^ettb @ 4 r i 1 1 e (m.) tang, ' 1 000 paces long ' 
(R. 156.26). Bespecting the form of the noun caressing the thing mea- 
sured, see below, 216.5a. 

8. In the familiar expressions for the time of day, Ul^r, *hour,' is also 
unvaried after a numeral: thus, neim Ul^r, * nine o'clock.' 

Casks. 
JVondnative. 

212. The proper office of the nominative is to stand as the 

subject of the sentence : as, bcr SRenfc^ bcnft, ®ott Icnft^ * man 

proposes, God disposes.' 

Of course, also, a noun in apposition with a subject nominative is put 
in the nominative; since (111.2) an appositive noun always agrees in case 
with the noun it explains. 

213. With the verb fcttt, Vto be,' and a few others, of kindred 
meaning — such as toerbcn, 'become,' blcibcn, 'continue,' l^ei^cn, 
*be called,' fe^ctncn, 'appear' — ^also, with the passive of verbs 
that govern a second accusative as factitive predicate (227.36), a 
noun may be used as predicate in the nominative. 

Thus, mcin ©ruber tfl bcr ?c^rcr bicfc« ^aben, *my brother is this 
boy's teacher; ' ber bletbt ein 9{arr fein Seben lang, ' he remains a fool his 
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whole life long; * er toirb etn^fets^alS gcfd^oltcn, *he is called reproach- 
fullj a miser.' 

With merben, howeTer, the noun is often put in the dative, after the pre* 
position gu: as, ba toerben S^eiber gu $t)aaen, *then women become 
hyenas (turn to hyenas).' 

214. The nominatiye is used in address (as a *^ vocatire "). 

Thus, ^otber grtebe, fflge (&mixadft, xotxUt fiber, biefer @tabt, * lovely 
Peace 1 sweet C!oncordl linger over this dty.' 

Genitive, 

215. The genitive in Qerman, as in the other related languages, is 
primarily and especially the adjective or adnominal case, denoting by a form 
of the noun a variety of relations such as might be expressed by a deriva- 
tive adjective. As was remarked above (under 168.2), it is in part trace- 
ably of adjective origin. But its later uses arise also in part ih>m its being 
merged with other prinutive cases— particularly the ablative, the case re- 
presenting the from relation, of origin or removal — and assuming their 
office. To trace all these uses to Uieir origin would require vastly too 
much of detailed historical discussion, and will not be attempted here. 

216. Hie Genitive mth Nouns. 

1. The German genitive, like the English possessive, is especi- 
ally the case of a nonn that is added to another noun in order to 
limit or define its meaning. 

2. It is used, accordingly, in all the senses in which we use the ' 
possessive case of a nonn, or a pronominal possessive (my, your^ 
hiSj etc.) ; also, in most of the senses belonging to a noun con- 
nected with another nonn by the preposition of: thus, 

a. As genitive of proper possession or appurtenance : bad $au8 tneined 
Satetd, 'the house of my father; ' beS.SD'lanned ^op\, *the man's head.' 

6. As genitive of origin or cause : in be* ©d^rccf cn9 SBa^n, * in the mad- 
ness of terror; ' ber Ztitb bcr ©rofimut^, *the impulse of magnanimity.' 

c,' As complement of relation (designating that toward which the rela- 
tion expressed by the governing noun is sustained): ber $ater be9 <SoI)ned, 
'the father of the son ; ' bed @o^ne9 ^attx, 'the son's father; ' l^dnig biefed 
9{eic^d, * king of this realm.' 

dL As partitive genitive (expressing a whole of which the governing 
noun is a part), in all its varieties: bcr @(]^re(lli(^flc bcr ©(^rccfcn, * the most 
terrible of terrors ; ' etn« ber tlcinflcn ^inbcr, ' one of the smallest children ; ' 
icbed biefer ^hUtpix^t, 'each of these needs; ' allgut>tc( bed ^paged, ' quite 
too much of the joke.' 

e. As genitive of material, constitution, or equivalence: etn 'S^adj fd^at^ 
tenbcr ©u(^cn, * a roof of shady beeches ; ' bcr B^ci^c (aubiged ©itter, 'the 
leafy trellis-work of the branches ; ' cine %ix^a\]i[]6)Xtxtnhn Jf naben, * a num- 
ber of shoutmg boys ; ' bed ©olbed (StriJme, ' streams of gold.' 
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/ Ab genitive of characteristic: tin SO'laim ^obett Stattgd tmb groger Xih 

8tnh, ' a man of high rank and great virtue ; ' ein ^irtenftamm turttf^er 9Q)« 
inft, * a shepherd-race of Turkish descent' 
g. As subjective genitive (implying an action of which the thing desig- 
nated by the genitive is the subject): be« ©turmed ^aufen, Hhe roariDg 
of the storm ; ^ bcr SJlagnete ©affcn unb Sieben, * the hating and loving (at- 
traction and repulsion) of magnets.' • 

h. As objective genitive (implying an action of which the thing desig- 
nated by the genitive u the object): betn SSunjc^ bed @uten, 'thy desire of 
good; ' ©erbefferer ber SBelt unb bc« ®efefec«, * Improver of the World and 
of the Law.' 

The relation of the genitiTe to its governing nonn bi tm infinitely yarlona, that neither 
the above daasiflcation nor any otheris exhaustive or peranpfcoxy : many cases admit of 
being arranged nnder more tiian one of the diviaionB given; a few cannot be brought 
nnder any of them without violence. 

3. In these relations, the genitive of a personal prononn is 
not admitted ; but for it is substitated a possessive pronominal 
adjective, qualifying the noun to be limited (I68.2). 

Exception, a partitive genitive depending on a numeral: as, unfer etner, 
*one of us; ' burd^ il^rer taufenb, 'ttirough a thousand of them.' 

4. For the genitive, in all these uses, may be substituted a da- 
tive with the preposition t)on, ' of^' as in English. 

The substitution is made, especially, when the expression would other- 
wise be ambiguous or unclear, from the want of a distinct ending to the 
genitive, or of a limiting word showing its character : thus, bie (Stnmol^ner 
toon ¥ari«, * the inhabitants of Paris ; ' 35atcr toon fc(^« Jfinbcrn, * father of 
six children ; ' but bie Chnltool^ncr 9erlin9, ' the inhabitants of Berlin; ' ^a« ^ 
tcr btefer fcc^« ^inbcr, * father of these six children ' :— or, to avoid a sue- * 
cession of several genitive^ : as, ber ©o^n toon bent O^etme ^aifet @ma>- 
nutl^, * the son of the uncle of Emperor EmanueL' But it is made also 
without special assignable reason — ^most often for the partitive genitive, 
and the genitive of material and of characteristic,' more seldom for the pos- 
sessive and complement of relation, least often for the objective genitive. 

6. a. After nouns signifying measure, of extent, quantity, 
weight, or number, the noun designating the substance measured, 
if not preceded by an adjective, is usually put neither in the geni- 
tive (partitive genitive), nor in the dative with toon, *of,' but 
stands as if in apposition with the other. 

Thus, ein ©tad SSein, ' a glass of wine ' (l e., wine, to the extent of one 
glass); gttjet $funb 'S^tt, *two pounds of tea; ' bret gffcn 2:uci^, 'three 
yards of doth ; ' einigc ©uc^ papier, * a few quires of paper ; ' groge S3lat* 
tcr 9iauf(fi0olb, * ^eat sheets of gold-tinsel ; '—but, ein @la« btcfe« 2Bein«, 
or toon bicjem SBcmc, * a glass of this wine ; ' gttoci ^JJfunb gutcn Sl^ecS, ' two 
pounds of good tea. 

Exceptions are occasionally met with : thus, ben bejien S3ct^er S5ctn«, 
« the best goblet of wine ' (E. 62.2) ; 300 3entner @olbe«, * 300 cwt of gold ' 
(H. 189.18). 
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5. By abbreviatioii, the name of the month is left nnvaried after 
a numeral designating the day : thus, ben neunten Wlax, * the ninth 
of May.' 

6. The genitive, in any of its senses, may be placed either be- 
fore or after the noon which it limits (as is shown by the exam- 
ples given). But its position before the noun, especially if limited 
by any other word than an article, belongs rather to a higher or 
poetic style ; in plain colloquial prose, the genitive ordinarily fol- 
lows the noun that governs it An objeclive genitive most rarely 
precedes ; and never, if another genitive be dependent on the 
same noun : thus, bc3 ft8mg« SBa^I eine3 SWinijlcrS, * the king's 
choice of a minister.' 

217. The Genitive with Adjectives, 

About thirty adjectives (with their corresponding negatives) are 
followed by a genitive, denoting that in respect of which the ac- 
tion or quality they express is exerted. 

Thus, bc« ^inacn« milbc, * weary of singing ; * toflrbtgcr be« 9ltng«, 
*more worthy of the ring; ' einc« @ultan8 umcflrbtg, * unworthy of a Sul- 
tan ; * incincr @unben cingebent, * mindful of my sins.* 

These adjectives are mostly such as are followed by of in English, al- 
though some admit a different construction. Among the commonest of them 
(besides those already instanced) are ben)Ugt, ' conscious/ f dl^tg, * capable,* 
gctotfi, * sure,' fc^ulbig, ' guilty,' fott, ' sated,' flbcrbrilf|tg, * tired.' Some-of 
them also are construed with prepositions, and a few (229) even govern an 
accusative, when used with the verbs fein and tpctben. 

218. The Genitive toith Prepositions, 

About twenty prepositions govern the genitive. 

Thus, tocgcn fcincr ©flnbc, * on account of his sin ; ' ma^rcnb mcincr tol- 
lenSagb, * during my mad chase;' ungeat^tet biefer (grflfirung, 'notwith- 
standing this explanation ; ' flatt bufttger @arten, ' instead of fragrant 



The prepositions governing the genitive are mostly of recent derivation 
from nouns and adjective& For a list of them, see below, under Preposi- 
tions (373). 

219. The Genitive as Object of Verbs. 

1. A genitive immediately dependent upon a verb has generally 
the office of a remoter impersonal object, further qualitying the 
action of the verb upon its nearer personal object. 

2. About twenty-five transitive verbs govern a genitive in addi< 
tion to their direct object, the accusative. 
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These are verbs of removing, depriving, accnsing, convicting, 
admonishing, assuring, and the like, and* one or two others ()oili> 
bigcn, 'esteem worthy,' tiertrdflen, * console'). 

Thus, er tlagt ben *S>\en(x beS 3)tebflal)(9 an, ' he accases the servant of 
thefl ; ' trfyit un9 finer orogen gurdit entlebigt, 'he has rid us of a great 
fear ; * et beraubt ben Ungia(f(iqien bet ^ffnung, ' he robs the wretched of 
hope.' 

3. Abont forty reflexive verbs admit a genitive in addition to 
their reflexive object 

These verbs are of too various meaning to admit of classiflcation. Some 
of them may be rendered in English ei&er by a construction resembFing 
the German, or as simple transitive verbs taking a genitive as direct 
object: thus, frcue bi^ beinet 3ugenb, 'rejoicethyself of (enjoy) thy youth;' 
er entftnnt fldb iebes 9Borte9, * he bethinks himself of (recollects) every 
word ; ' ^(^ QeffiirU^er S^affen bebtenen, * to serve one's self with (employ) 
dangerous weapons; '—others, only in the latter method: thus, mit (Sifer 
l^b' i^ mt4 ber ©tubten befUffen, ' sealously have I pursued my studies ; ' 
betner beiUgen B^^^^t ^ SSa^r^eit, iK^t ber $3etrug ftc^ ongemagt, ' thy holy 
signs, oh Truth 1 has deceit usurped.' 

4. Four or five transitive impersonal verbs may govern a geni- 
tive. 

They are erbarmen, *pity,' gelfiflen, *long,' jammem, 'grieve,' rcucn or 
gereuen, ' rue: ' thus, mi^ etbarmt feineS (SienbS, 'I pity his misery.' 

5. About thirty verbs may take a genitive only, after the man- 
ner of a direct object 

Thus, er a Atete nii^t ber marmen @onne, * he heeded not the warm sun ; * 




' where I wait for thee.' 



6. Many of the verbs in these various classes may take instead of the 
genitive an accusative, or else a noun governed by a preposition : for ex- 
ample, all the impersonalA, and all but two (ermangein and gefc^meigen) of 
the last dass. The construction with the genitive is an older one, which 
has for some time been going gradually out of use : thus, btefe ^et^ett, bie 
itft JctJt gentefie, * this liberty which I now enjoy ; ' bencn, au f bte bie etttgc 
gretl^ett martet, ' to those for whom eternal freedom is waiting; ' er freut 
fu^ fiber fein ®tM, * he rejoices at his good fortune.' 

220. Other uses of the Genitive. 

1. The genitive of a noun is often nsed in an adverbial sense : 
especially (with or without a limiting adjective) to denote time ; 
also (with adjective) not infrequently manner, more rarely place. 

Thus, eined Saged im Senje, * one day in spring; > bed Binterd flnb n»tt 
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tote DtrgtaBen in bent ^nee, * in the winter we are. as it were, buried up in 
the enow; * bte SBolten, bic 9Rorgen9 unb abfnb« fiber il^n l^in fegeltcn, * the 

Mlfirft 

^ . . „ „ , . Jntc tljri 

aKed (Srnfied, ' I admonished him in all serioufiness ; * fac^te f^Ieii^' iq meiner 
^BkQC, ' I softly steal off on my way/ 

A large nnmber of adverbs are, by origin, genitiYes of noans or adjeotlTea, or of a 
noon and a limiting word whioh bare grown togetber by famiUarnae: wee 363-5. 

2. A genitive is sometimes used with a verb (especially fetn and iDerben) 
in the sense of a predicatiye adjective : thus, fit toaxen tnunter unb gnter 
SHnge. ' they were merry and of good cheer; * bie koaren oft nid^t fo arog, 
ober gicic^cn ?[ltcr« mtt il^m, * they were often not so big, or of equal age 
with him; * atte tocrben auf cinmol etnc« @tnne«, *all become suddenly of 
one mind ; ' td^ bin SBiUend, ' I am of a mind.' 

The genitive in this construction is allied with the genitive of charac- 
teristic (216.2/)u 

3. By a construction formerly not rare, but now nearly obsolete, a parti- 
tive genitive is used with verbs : thus, er tranf be« ^aqt9, ' he drank of 
the brook ; ' fte brad^te bed tlaren ^errltc^en Reined, ' she brought of the 
olear excellent wine.* 

4. Yet more unudtial are cases of the occurrence of a possessive geni- 
tive and of a genitive of origin with verbs: thus, tl^ue toa9 beined 9[mte9 tfl, 
* do what belongs to (is of) thy office ; ' ^ungerd fierben, * to die of hunger.' 

5. A genitive is sometimes used with an inteijection, to signify the thing 
which is the occasion of the exdamation : thus, ac^ be9 Ungifidtd, * alas for 
the mishap ' (see 392). 

Dative. 

221. 1. The dative is originally and properly the case of the indirect 
personal object, designating the person or persons with reference to whom, 
or as affecting whom, anything is or is done— a relation ordinarily expressed 
in English by the preposition to or for. In this sense, the dative in 6ei 
man is usually the adjunct of a verb, much less often of an acy'ective, very 
rarely of a noun. 

2. The dative has also inherited the offices of primitive cases, now lost ; 
especially of the instrumental, expressing the with or by relation, and the 
locative, expcjBssing the in relation. In these senses, it is ordinarily gov 
emed by prepositions. 

52522. The Dative with Verbs. 

The dative, in German, is most often the indirect personal ob- 
ject of a verb. 

a. It is thus doubly contrasted in office with the genitive : the latter 
usually limits a noun ; and, as indirect object, it is prevailingly impersonal : 
thus, v& Derftd^ere i^n ciner @ad^c, ' I assure him of a matter,* but id^ tier* 
fld^ere i^m eine ©ac^e, ' I assure (vouch for) a matter to him ; ' ic^ htxQLVibt 
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il^it feined ®clbe«r ' I rob him of hia money,' but i^ toube i^m fern ®t% ' I 
steal from him his money.* 

b. The connection of the dative with the action of the verb is of every 
degree of closeness, from constituting its essential or necessary complement 
to indicating a mere inddental interest in its action : thus, er bot mtr bie 
^avtJb, * he offered me his hand ; * t^ tegte ed i^m auf ben £tf(^, * I laid it on 
Uie table for him.' 

1. 1. A large nnmber of transitive verbs take, along with the 
accosative, a dative as more or less necessary complement of their 
action. Sach are 

0. ICany simple verbs, especially such as denote a bringing near or re- 
moving, a giving or taking, imparting, commanding, permitting or refusing, 
and the like. 

Thus, er brat^te ben 9Jtng bet Hlten, * he brought the ring to the old 
woman ; ' xd\ fd^reibc meincm ^attx einen ©rief, ' I write my father a letter; ' 
man erlaubt allc« ctnem grcunbe, * one permits a friend anything.' 

b. Many verba compounded with inseparable or separable prefixes, espe- 
cially ent, er, ber, and on, <raf, ab, bei, nad^, bot, gu. 

Thus, er bermat^t ben 8^tng bent Iteb|lcn feiner ©ol^ne, * he makes over 
the ring to the dearest of his sons ; ' er moUte t^m We ^onc auf{c(jcn, * he 
wished to set the crown on his head ; ' fie mugte i^nt bie ^ungfrau gufagen, 
' she had to promise him the girL' 

c. A few verbs that require a reflexive object in the dative, forming a 
class of Improper reflexives (290): thus, i(^ ^aht mir BetfaS tjerbtent, ' I 
have earned myself applause.' 

d. A few verbs compounded with adjectives, or verbal phrases akin with 
such: e. g., toal^rfagen, * prophesy; ' funb mac^cn, *make known.' 

2. In the passive of these verbs, where the object-accusative becomes a 
subject-nominative, the dative remains as sole object: thus, ber^in^ knurbe 
ber ^(ten gebrac^t, *the ring was brought to the old woman; * e« tnirb mir 
funb gemai^t, ' it is made known to me.' 

3. As the examples have shown, the English also often nses its 
objective without a preposition (when placed next the verb) in a 
dative sense. In other cases, it expresses the dative relation by 
prepositions, especially to. But, where the verb implies removal, 
the dative frequently answers to our objective yvith Jram. 

Thus, nimm metner 8^cbc jcben @tad^el, ^tsikejrbm my words all sting; ' 
e8 ftal^l mir ba« i^ebcn, * it stole my life ^om me; ' c8 bemcm SDfiitleib gu ent* 
jiieqcn, 'to withdraw it fi-om thy compassion.' 

The same is true of the dative after intransitive verbs : see below. 

4. Either the direct or the indirect object may often be omitted, and the 
verb used with the other alone : thus, cinem ein ^ud) oortejen, * to read a 
book aloud to some one ; ' ein Sud^ oortcfen, * to read a book aloud ; ' einem 
Dorlejen, * to read aloud to some one ; ' also, simply Dorlefen, ' to read aloud, 
lecture.' 
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n. 1. Many yerbs take a dative as their sole object 

These, as not admitting an accusative, are reckoned as intransitive ; but 
many of them correspond to verbs which in English are looked upon as 
transitive. 

a. About thirty-five simple verbs, together with a few that have the in- 
separable prefixes be, ge, er ; also, the contraries of several of them, formed 
with the prefix tntg. 

Thus, feib t^r t^neti nt^t begcgnet, ' did you not meet them ? * folgt burc^ 
ben ^et^et bem ^tra^t, * follows the beam of li^ht through the ether ; ' wie'd 
i^nen gefaUt, ' as it pleases them : ' menn ed mtr nic^t mtgfiele, *if it did not 
displease me ; ' tanii e9 btr nt(&t Jc^oben, ' can it not harm thee ? ' ^e(ft mir, 
'help me 1 ' ben 9taumen unb S^ittn }u trot^en, * to defy space and time.' 

b. A large number of verbs compounded with the inseparable prefix ent, 
and with the prepositions ab, an, auf, and, bet, ein, entgegen, no^, unlet, 
toot, mtbet, DU ; deriving their power to take the dative object from the mo- 
dification of meaning given by the prefix. 

Thus, bie ^(^mettet entfltegen bet @4eibe, * the swords leap from the 
scabbard; ' mele fiimmten biefet ^nfu^t bei, 'many acceded to this view;' 
tomntt etnet t^m entgegen, 'if one comes to meet hun ; * urn fi^nUAen (St« 
etgniffen tootjubeugen, *in order to avoid such occurrences;' melqet ben 
©efeqtcn guja^, 'who was looking on at the contests.* 

The meaning added by the prefix is, as the examples show, to be very 
variously rendered in English. 

c A number of verbs compounded with nouns, adverbs, and a^ectives ; 
also, of verbal phrases akin with such. 

Thus, bag fetn ®efang feinent £Ietbe alet^tontmen ntfiffe, 'that his song 
must correspond with his attire ; ' et eilte f ctnem JBatet gu ©iltfc, ' he hast- 
ened to the help of his father; ' ed t^ut mit letb, 'it pains me; ' et mac^t 
biefet S)ame ben $of, 'he is paying court to this lady; * c8 toatb il^m }tt 
Xi^txi, ' it was granted him (fell to his share).' 

(2. SBetben, ' become,' is sometimes used alone with a (possessive) dative 
in the sense of gu j£^eil inetben : thus, bagu matb bem ^^enfc^en bet $et<* 
^anb, ' for that end was understanding given to man j^became his).' Quite 
rarely, such a possessive dative foUows fetn : as, ed ifi il^m, ' it is his (be- 
longs to him).' 

e, A few impersonal verbs, or verbs used impersonally, take a dative de- 
signating the subject of the feeling or condition they express : thus, e9 grant 
nttt, 'I am horrified; ' i^nt {c^mtnbelt, 'he turns giddy.* Some of these 
take also the accusative. 

/. Also fetn, toerben, and ge^en or etge^en, with adverbial adjuncts, are 
frequently thus used impersonally with the dative (292.4) : thus, t^m mat 
bange, ' he was in auxiety ; ' mit totrb fo mol^l, ' so pleasant a feeling is 
coming over me; ' ttJte ifl mit benn, 'how is it then with me?' bem ifl fo, 
' the case is thus (it is thus with regard to that).' 

2. Of the intransitive verbs governing the dative, a part — especially those 
that denote an action proceeding from a person — may form an impersonal 
passive governing the same case (see 279.2). 
4* 
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Thus, e9 toarb tnir ^art begegnet, * I have been hunhly dealt with (met); ' 
H murbe i^m ge^olfen, * he was helped.' 

IIL In a looser and less strictly dependent constniction — as 

denoting the person (or thing) in behalf of whom, or as affecting 

whom, anything is or is done, the dativQ {^ dative of interest ") is 

used so freely, and with so many verbs, that to attempt giving 

roles for its occorrence would be useless. Only one or two points 

call for special notice. 

0. A dative grammatically dependent on the verb takes the plaoe of a 
poBsessive genitive quaUfying a noon in the Bentence : thus, ber Wnmt um 
b^n $al« faUenb, 'falling upon her nurse's neck; ' leget ben WlwUntv ber 
Wlaih in ben @(^oog, * lay MioUner in the maid's lap.' 

b. This is especially common with the personal pronouns : thus, ed 5U^t 
au« ben ^ugen t^m til^n^ * a daring look beams from his eyes ' (see 161). 

e. The personal pronoun is sometimes thus used in a manner that is ex- 
pletive: thus, ftel) mir ob fte (ommen, 'see (for me) whether they are com- 
ing ' (compare 166). 

lY. For the dative dependent upon a verb^ in all its varieties (but not 
with all verbs : especially not with those which take the dative after the 
manner of a direct object, ILlaX is sometimes substituted a case governed 
by a preposition (as ^n, ' to,' filr, * for,' tion, *from '). This substitution is 
notably more frequent with a noun than with a personal pronoun ; a dative 
of the latter is often used where one of the former would make a harsh or 
forced construction. 

223. The Dative with Adjectives. 

1. The constmction of the dative with adjectives is analogous 
with its construction with verbs. Some adjectives call for the 
case as their essential or natural defining complemefit ; others ad- 
mit it in a looser relation, after the manner of a '^ dative of in- 
terest" (iabove, 222.IIL). 

2. Adjectives taking the dative as their more essential comple- 
ment are especially those that signify nearness or remoteness, 
likeness or unlikeness, suitableness, property, inclination, advantage 
or disadvantage, and the like. Usually, they require in English 
the preposition to before a noun limiting them. 

Thus, tt)tc na^ ffil^r it^ mtc^ bit, ' how near I feel myself to thee I' bem 
atdcrbau fremb, * strangers to agriculture; ' SBoltcn gleic^ gittiaen, * clouds 
like wings ; ' ctncn i^m eiocncn SKert^, * a value peculiar to it ; *^ etne @eele, 
bie ber X^at ntd^t geti^ac^fen ift, * a soul that is not equal to the deed ; ' ein 
mir unt)er^offte9 ®iM, ' a happiness unhoped for by me.' 

3. Participles of verbs governing the dative admit a comple- 
ment in the same case, in analogy with the uses of the verbs from 
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wbich tbey*come, and according to their own character as active, 
passive, or neuter participles. 

4. Verbal derivatives in bar and Itd^, signifying possibility, take 
a dative of the person whom the possibility concerns : thus, mtr 
begteifltd^, ' comprehensible to me ; ' bent SDftenfd^en unbetoo^nbar, 
* uninhabitable by man.' 

5. Almost any adjective qualified by ju^ * too,' or genug, * suffi- 
ciently, enough,' admits an adjunct in the dative : thus, bad Sitih 
ip uiir jtt lanfl, ibm abcr nid^t lana pcnug^ * the garment is too long 
for me, but not long enough for mm.' 

6. Many adjectives admit a dative a^juDct more readily, or only, when 
used with a verb, either predicaiively, or formiDg a more or less closely 
oompounded verbal j^hrase: thus, bad ifi mir xtd^t, * that suits me (seems 
to me right); ' ba9 mirb bem ^aben Mmer, *that grows hard for the boy.* 

For such phrases, with trausitive, intransitive, and impersonal verbs, see 
above, 222J.l(i, ILlc/. 

7. For the dative with an adjective, also, is often used a case governed 
by a preposition (especially Don, *from,' fiir, ^for'). 

224. The Dative with Prepoeitume. 

1. About twenty prepositions govern the dative. 
For the list of them, see under. Prepositions (374). 

2. Nine prepositions govern the dative when the relation ex- 
pressed is that of situation or locality ; but the accusative, when 
motion or tendency toward anything is implied. 

These are an, auf, ^xvLitXf in, neben, ilber, unter, Dor, jiDifc^en (see 
376). 

225. The Dative in other constrtictions, 

1. The use of the dative as a virtual possessive genitive, grammatioally 
dependent on a verb, but logically qualifying a noun, has l^en e^iplained 
above (222JU.a,&). Rarely, the dative is found having the same value 
with a noun alone : as, bem 9ttefen \)ix Sufi, * for the giant's pleasure (for 
a pleasure to the giant) ; ' tx gab, tl^m ju (Sbren, manege ge^e, ' he gave 
many festivals in his honor.* i et more rarely, it ooours with a noun in 
other relations usually expressed by a genitive, or with the aid of a prepo- 
sition: as, cin SDiujlcr ©ilrgem unb ^auern, *a model for citizens and pea- 
sants ; ' @etDtg^ett einem neuen ^unbe, * assurance of a new covenant' 

2. The dative sometimes follows a noun in exclamatory phrases (as if 
the imperative of fetn, ' to be,' were understood) : thus, bem ^uben unb bem 
^Cii^t btc ^3lcl^t, 'outlawry to the villain and flunkey I' grcube bem @terb* 
Ud^en, * joy to the mortal I ' Some words habitually employed as exclamations 
are idso followed by a dative signifying the person toward whom the feel- 
hag expressed by the excli^atio^ ^ directed : such are mol^t, $ei(, ^e^, 
and the like (see 392). 
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Accusative. 

226. The relations of the accusatiye are more simple than those of the 
other ohlique cases. Its proper office is to stand as direct object of a 
verbal action; and also, in that relation, most nearly akin with the former, 
which we ordinarily express by to : but this it has in German only in part. 
The German uses it also as the case absolnte. 

5227. The Accusative with Verbs. 

1. The accasatlFe ia especially the case belonging to the direct 
object of a transitiye verb : as, id^ fel^e ben SRarni ; er trdgt einen 
^ut, ' I see the man ; he wears a hat.' 

a. And a transitive verb, on the other hand, is one that takes a direct 
object in the accusative. The classification of verbs as transitive and in- 
transitive is in part formal rather than logical, and 

b. Some verbs which in EngUah are regarded as transitive take in Ger- 
man the genitive (219.5) or the dative (222. ILl), and therefore belong to 
the class of intransitives. Again, some verbs which to us are intransitive 
are in German, uniformly or occasionally, transitive : as, i^r ^abt mt(^ \pxt> 
4en moden, 'you have desired to speak to me.' 

2. The accnsative is also sometimes used as the object of a verb 
properly intransitive. 

a. Some verbs may be followed by an accusative of meaning 
akin with their own, or signifying a substantive idea which they 
themselves virtually involve ("cognate accusative"). 

Thus, mir flerben ^ier ben Xob bcr grcicn, *we die here the death of the 
free ; ' bctet cinen-frommcn @pru(^, * pray a pious phrase ; ' fic fc^taft ben 
le|}ten ©c^Iaf, ' she sleeps the last sleep.' 

b. By a pregnant construction, an intransitive may be followed 
by an accusative of that which is effected or made to appear by 
the action it designates : thus, tont bte (Stode ©rc^baefang, ' the 
bell tolls a funeral hymn ; ' mad gi^infefl bu mir ^et, ' wnat grinnest 
thou at me (what does thy grinning signify) ? ' — or by an accusa- 
tive and an adjective or oflier equiv^ent expression as factitive 
predicate, signifying the condition into which that which is desig- 
nated by the accusative is brought by the action described by the 
verb : thus, fic^ f^aih tobt (ac^cn, * to laugh one's self half dead ; ' 
ic^ trdum* ate Sinb mid^ jurttde, * I dream myself back into child- 
hood (as child) ; ' btt tuirP bic SBdd^ter and bcm ©^lafc f^rcicn, 
* thou wilt scream the guards out of sleep.' 

c. Some impersonal verbs, denoting a personal condition or 
state of feeling, take an accusative signifying the person affected : 
thus, c3 liljlct fcincn, cucr 3Katttt ju tocrbcn, *no one desires to be- 
come your husband ; ' mid^ ^ungert, * I am hungry.' See 294. 
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With these are incliided also bfintett, bfiu^ten, * seem ' (the odIy yerbs 
in which a like construction still appears in Eoglish) : thus, int($ biintt, 
'me thinks; ' tnt(^ bauc^te, *nie thought* These (and some of the others 
also) admit a dative instead of an accusative object (222.11. U). 

d. For the accusatiye after feiti or iperben with certain adjectiyeSi see 
below (229). 

3. A few transitiye verbs govern two accusatives : these are 
• a. ^ragen, 'ask/ tel^cen, 'teaoh,' and (rarely) bitten, *beg:,* which add 
to their personal object another denoting the thing to which their action 
relates : thus, er fragte mt(^ mand^e^, *he asked nie man^ a thing; ' t(^ iet)re 
i^n bie iDlufif, 'I teach him music; ' \6i bitte bic^ nut btc«, * I beg of thee 
onl7thi8'rR.l50.2). 

h. ^cigen and ncnnen, *call, name,* ft^itnpfen and ft^elten, *call by way of 
reproach,' and taufcn, * christen,* which add to their personal object a second 
accusative as factitive predicate, denoting the name or title g^ven : thus, i(l^ 
toil! ailed etne ^d^idung neniten, *I wiU call the whole a work of destiny; * 
er Wimpfte feinen ©egncr etncn ^torren, *he reviled his adversary as afooL' 

c. A noun in the accusative as factitive predicate now and then appears 
with other verbs— as, fo glaube jeber feinen 9ling ben ec^ten, *then let each 
believe his own ring the genuine one : * but this construction is generally 



' I know him a man of honor.* 

5228. The Accusative with Prepositions, 

1. Eight prepositions always govern the accusative. 

They are hx^, hwcdf, filr, gegenor gen, o^ne, fonbet,nm, kotbet (see 376). 

2. Nine prepositions are followed by the accusative when they 
indicate motion or tendency toward ; otherwise, by the dative. 

They are on, Quf, l^inter, in, neben, fiber, nnter. Dor, gmifc^cn (se^376). 

2529. The Accusative with Adjectives. 

A few adjectives, when used predicatively with fcin or loerben (especially 
the latter), may take an object in the accusative. 

They are anfit^ttg, betoufit, gewa^r, gewoljnt, to«, mfibe, fatt, flberbrfif|ig, 
jufrieben : thus, Me @et|ler tnerb' i(5 nun nid)t Io«, * I cannot now get rid of 
the spirits; * it^ wfir' e« gufricbcn, *I should be content with it; ' tt)cnn xoxx 
ni^t tein (gtngreifen getool^r wilrben, * if we did not feel'its taking hold.* 

This anomalous construction is of quite modem origin. The governing 
force belongs to the combination of adjective and verb (compare 223.6). 

230. The Accusative in absolute construction. 

1. The accusative is used absolutely (that is, as adverbial adjunct 
of a verb or adjective, but not properly governed by them) to 
express measure — whether of duration of time, of extent of space, 
of weight, of value, or of number. 
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Thiw, rr ffoxd^tt einen %uatnhVxd, 'he listened for a moment'; an bie id^ 
t>tete ^a^re ni^t gebad^t, * or which I hare not thought for many years; ' 
man ^tte fie nur n>f ntge Xage Oor^r gefcl^f n, ' they had been seen onl^ a 
few days before; ' gwangig ^a^re ^cr, 'twenty years sinoe;' ate fte eine 
ante ©trecfe fortgegangen naren, * when they had gone on a good piece ; * fine 
qatbe ©tunbe bor bem ^^tog, 'half a league outside the castle; ' ac^t Tlov* 

gentici * eight furlongs deep;* ed miegt ein $funb, * it weighs a pound;' 
o« toflet glDci ZWf^f *that costs two doUara;' tin ^er 300,000 iD^ann 
flart, 'an army 800,000 men strong.' 

a. To im aocusatiYe expressing duration of time is often added the 
adrerb tang. 'long: ' as, rr lag fteben 3al)re lang, 'he lay for seven years ; ' 
ben gangen Xag lang, * the whole daylong: ' — ^less often other adverbs: as, 
ba« ganje Sal^r bnrj^> 'the whole year through; ' btefe B^it fiber, 'all this 
time.' 

b. By a simflar oonstmction, an adverb of direction or motion is very 
frequently added to an accusative of space, in sudi way as almost to have 
the value of a pr^sition governing it : thus, bie ^retopen ^runter, ' down 
the stairs; ' ben i^erg (inan, ' up the monutam ^ ' ben Sea am ^^ ^induf, 
'up the path by the brook; ' ben gangen Sorfo I)m unb mieoer, ' through the 
whole Gorso and back.' 

a. The accusative is also used to express the time of occnrrence 
(*' time when"). 

Thus, ba9 gef^al^ {ebeS Sa^r, 'that happened every year;' ben 9benb 
beim Xan^e, ' that evening, at the dance ; ' er flel^t bie Sj^elt taum einen geier* 
tag, ' he sees the world only pn a holiday.' 

This use of the accusative borders on that of the adverbial genitive 
(220.1), and the two are to some extent interchangeable: but the accusative 
has the more definite meaning, and cannot be used without a defining ad- 
junct: thus, 9benb9, bed %htvM, ' of an evening, in the evenins^ ' (now and 
then, or habitually); but biefen Sbenb, 'thisevenmg,' le^ten Stbenb, 'last 
evening,' and so on. 

3. a. A noun in the accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 
with an adjunct (prepositional or adjective), to express an accom- 
panying or characterizing circumstance — as if governed by with 
or having underetood. 

Thus, bie aiWlttcr erf^ienen, ben ©fingUng im %vmt, 'the mothers 
appeared, (with) their infants in their arms; ' anbere flie^n, tnilbe Slngfl im 
funtelnben 9uge, 'others fiy, wild terror in their fiashing eyes.' 

h. This is especially usual with a participle as adjunct of the noun: thus, 
n)tn(t un9, bie ^adel umgemanbt, 'beckons to us, with torch inverted;' 
man gen)5^nt e«, ben ^opf gegen ben (£orfo geri^tet, fliU ;|u fle^en, 'it is 
trained to stand still, having the head diredted toward the CSorso ; ' felbfl 
^an!e ni^t au9genommen, 'even the sick not excepted.' 

e. Allied with this is the so-called imperative use of the participle (see 
369.3). 
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CONJUGATION. 

5281. CoDJugation is variation for mood, tense, number, 
and person. 

Only verbs are conjugated : hence, the subject of con- 
jugation is coincident with that of verbal inflection. 



VERBS. 

5282. The essentiiil characteristic of a verb is that it predi- 
cates or asserts something of a subject : that is to say, it ascribes 
some action, or state, or quality, to some being or thing expressed 
by a noun or pronoun. 

This predication or ascripftion is not always direct and poeitiye ; it may 
be oontiiigent, InquiriDg, or optative compaie 427. 

5283. Verbs are variously classified. 

1. They are divided into TRANsmvB and iinitANsmvB, accord- 
ing to the nature of the relation they sustain to a noun represent- 
ing the object of their action : a verb that admits an object in the 
accusative is called transitive ; otherwise, intransitive. 

Thus, transitive verbs, i^ bbe i^n, *Ipraise him; ' er fci^tfigt mUh, *he 



strikes me: '—intransitive, t(^ fic^e, er \&m, *I stand, he falls ; ' er fd^onet 
feined getnbed, *he spares his enemy ; ' x6i bante ^l^ntn, *I thank you.' 

a. That the distinction of transitive and intransitive is in part formal 
rather than essential, has been pointed out above (227.1 a,&) : practically, 
however, it is one of importance. 

2. Under these classes are distinguished 

a. Reflsxivx verbs, which take an object designating the same 
person or thing with their subject. 

h. Impersonal verbs, used only in the third person singular, 
and either with an indefinite subject or without an expressed 
subject 

3. Transitive verbs, again> form by the help of an auxiliary 
verb a passive voice, denoting the suffering of an action, and 
taking as its subject what was the object of the simple verb : 
which latter, by contrast with the other, is said to be of the ac- 
tive VOICE. 

4. Nearly all verbs, moreover, admit of being compounded 
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with ceitain prefixes, of a prepositional character : with reference 
to such compositioD, therefore, they are distinguished as bimplb 
and COMPOUND. 

234. The general rules of conjugation apply alike to all verbs, 
of whatever class they may be. They will be first stated and 
illustrated in their application to simple personal verbs in the ac- 
tive voice. 

Simple Fobms of thb Verb. 

235. The German verb haa the same simple forms as 
the English, namely : 

1. Two tensesy the PRESEirr, and the prei'eeit, or inde- 
finite past. 

The value and use of these tenses nearly correspond in the two 
languages. But the present is sometimes employed in place of 
our perfect, or our future ; and the limits of the preterit and the 
perfect are also not precisely the same in both : see 324 etc. 

2. These tenses are formed each in two moodSj the 
INDICATIVE and the subjuncttive. 

The subjunctive is nearly extinct in English : the German sub- 
junctive is employed sometimes for our potential and conditional ; 
others of its uses have no correspondent in English : see 329 etc. 

The rendering of the subjunctive tenses in the paradigms, therefore, by 
* may * and * might * is only conventional, and for the sake of unifonnity ; 
such rendering gives but one of their various meanings. 

3. Each tense is declined in two numberSj with three 
personB in each number, as in English. 

4. Of an imperative mood there are two persons, the 
second singular and the second plural. 

5. An mFiNmvE, or verbal noun. 

6. Two participles, or verbal adjectives, one present 

and active ; the other past, and prevailingly passive. 

The infinitive and participles are not proper verbal forms, since they 
contain no idea of predication. They present fiie verbal idea in the condi- 
tion of houn and of adjective respectively ; but, as regards their adjuncts, 
they share in the construction of their corresponding verbal forms : see 
348 and 367. 
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236. Examples: 

1. Kcbcn, Move' (root, Itcb). 

Indicatiys. 



SuBJUNonvs. 



Present. 



Pen. Singular. 




Singular. 


I id^licSc aWe' 


td^ Itebe 


* I may love ' 


2 buficbjt 'tboulovest* 


bu (tebejt 


'thoumayestlove* 


3 erUcbt 'he loves' 


cr ficbc 


* he may love ' 


Plural 




Plural 


I toir Kcbctt * we love' 


toir ficbcn 


* we may love ' 


2 i^r licbt * ye love ' 


t^r ficbct 


* ye may love ' 


3 flclicbcn 'they love' 


fie Hcbctt 


* they may love' • 



Singular. 

1 xi) ficbtc *I loved' • 

2 buKcbtcjl 'thoulovedst' 

3 er liebtc * he loved ' 

Plural. 

1 toir licbtctt * we loved ' 

2 i^r Kebtct * ye loved ' 

3 fie liebtctt 'they loved' 



Preterit. 

Singular, 
id^ Kcbte, *bctc * I might love ' 
bu Cebtcfl, sbetefl * thou mightest love' 
cr ttcbte, ^bctc * he might love ' 

Plural. 
toir Ucbtcn, *bctcn * we might love ' 
i^r Kebtct, *bctct * ye might love ' 
fie Kebtcn, sbeten * they might love ' 

Imperative. 

Singular, Plural. 

2 licbe, licbe bu * love thou ' ficbt, licbt i^r * love ye ' 

iNFiNirrvE. 
Kcbctt * to love ' 

Participles. 
Present Past. 

licbenb Moving' gcKcbt Moved' 

Remarks, 1. This verb illustrates the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
New conjugation, corresponding with what we call "reg^ular verbs " in Eng- 
lish. The special rules concerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below: see 246 eta 

2. The forms Itebefl and (tebet maybe used also in the present indicative 
and the imperative, as well as Uebete etc. in the preterit indicative, and gc« 
liebet in the past participle: see below, 237.3. 
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3. geben, *give' (root, geb). 

Indioatiys. Subjukotiys. 

Present 

Siufffdar. Swgviar, 

1 td^ flcbe * I give * i^ gcbe * I may give * 

2 bu giebfl, gib jl * thou ^vest ' bu flcbep * tbou mayest give ' 

3 er gicbt, gibt * lie ^ves * er gcbe * be may give * 

PkiraL FUiraL 

1 toir gcbctt * we ^ve' totr gcbcn * we may give' 

2 i^r flcbt *ye give* il^t gebet *ye may ^ve* 

3 jle gcbctt * they give ' flc gcbeu * they may give * 

• 

Preterit. 

Singuiar. SingvUair. 

1 \i) gab * I gave ' vS) gftbc * I might give ' ^ 

2 bu gab jl * thou gavest * bu gftbcfl * thou mightest give * 

3 cr gab I he gave * er gfibe * he might give ' 

PhMToL PhuraL 

1 totr gaben * we gave ' totr g&bcn * we might give * 

2 l^r gabt * ye gave ' t^r gSbct * ye might give ' 

3 fie gaben * they gave * fie gilbctt * they might give * 

Imfbrativb. 

Singtiiar. Plural 

2 gicb, gib bu * give thou * gebt, gcbt i^r * give ye * 

Lnvlnitivk. 
geben * to give * 

Fabtioiplbs. 
PresmL PtuL 

gcbeub 'giving* gegebcn *giveu' 

Remarks. 1. This verb iUastrates the mode of inflection of yerbs of the 
Old conjugation, corresponding with what we call "irregular verbs " in Eng- 
lish. The special rules concerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below: see 261 eta 

2. The forms gebet, gabefl, gabet (for gebt, gabfl, gabt) are occasionally 
met with; also adofl, gobt (for gdbefl, gdbet). For the double forms gtebfi, 
gtbfl, etc, see 268.16. 
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237. Oeneral BtOes rtipectmg ike Simple Forme of ike Verb. 

1. Of tbe forms thus given, three are called the pbihoipal 
PART8, because, when they are known, all the others can be in- 
ferred from them: these are the infiniHvef tbe Ist pers. sing. 
preterit^ and tbe fas^ participle : thus, lieben, ttcbtc, gefiebt ; gcbcn, 
gab, gcgcbctu 

a. The infinitive always ends in tt, and almost always in en. 

The rejection of this n or en ^ves us the root of the verb. 

Not ending in en are only fein, * be,* t^un, ' do,' and inflnitiTes from roots 
of more than one syllable ending in I or r, as loanbeUt^ * walk,' tDantem, 
- * wander.' 

&. There are, as the examples show, two ways of forming the 
preterit and past participle : the preterit adding ete or te to the 
root, or else adding nothing, bat changing the radical vowel ; 
the participle taking the ending pt or t, or else en or n. Accord- 
ing to these differences, verbs are divided into two conjugations 
(see below, 246). 

2. The endings of tense inflection are 

first pers. singular, t, — first pers. plural^ en, n 

second pers. ** t% ft, t, — second pers. " et, t 
third pers. ^ " et, t, t, — third pers. " en, n 

The roles for their nse are as follows : 

a. The first persons pres. indicative and sabjnnctive are the 

same, and formed by adding e to the simple root. 

Exceptions fte only bin, 'am,' fei, 'maybe,' and the pres. indicative ^ 
of the modal auxiliaries (see 261.3X 

h. The first (and third) pers. singular of the preterit subjunctive, and of 
the preterit indicative except in verbs of the Old conjugation (269J.1), also 
end in e. 

3. a. The third pers. sing. pres. indicative has tbe ending t or 

et (our th^ e in lavethy lovee) : in all the other tenses, the third 

person is like the first 

Exceptions, without the ending t are only the modal auxiliaries (see 
261.3X and a few other verbs (268.5). 

5. The ending of all second persons singular (except in 
the imperative) is ft or ejl (our et in loveet) ; of all first and 
third persons plural (excepting only finb, *are'), en or n; of 
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all second persons plural (with the single exception fetb, 'are'), 
ct ort 

c. The retention or rejection of the vowel e of the endings eft, 
et (also of e before the te forming the preterit of one conjugation) 
depends partly on euphony, parUy on arbitrary choice. The e most 
always be used when the final letter of the root is such that the 
consonant of the ending would not otherwise be distinctly heard 
— ^thus, we may say Itebcfl or liebjl, but only lit\t% *readest,* 
tanicfl, *dancest;' liebt or licbct, but only btttct, 'begs,' rebct, 
' talks ' — ^also, when a harsh or unpronounceable combination of 
consonants would otherwise occur — ^thus, only atl^mefl, atf^mtt, 
' breathest, breathes ; ' fegneft, f^gnei, * blessest, blesses.' In other 
cases, the writer or speaker is allowed to choose between the 
fuller and the briefer form ; the ktter being more familiar or col- 
loquial, the former more used in stately and solemn styles. But 
the e is generally retained in the subjunctive, especially when the 
distinction of subjunctive and indicative depends upon it. 

The e of the ending en of the first and third persons plural is 
rarely dropped except after unaccented er or e(, in the indicative. 

Spedal rules affocting some of the forms of the Old conjugation will be 
given below (268-9). 

d The final unaccented e of all verbal forms (as of all other words in the 
language) is not unfreqaentlj cut of^ especiaUj in poetry^ and in colloquial 
style. An apostrophe should always be used, to show the (xnission; but 
this is sometimes neglected. 

4. The inflection of the tenses is always regular, except in the 
second and third persons singular of the pres. indicative, which 
often show a difierence of vowel or of consonant, or both, from 
the other persons of the tense. The same irregularities appear 
also in the imperative singular (see 268, 270). 

5. The imperative singular ends in e in nearly all verbs (for 
exceptions, see 270.2) ; the plural is the same with the second 
pers. pL indie, present. Both numbers admit of use, as in Eng- 
lish, either with or without a subject pronoun. 

For the filing up of the imperative with subjunctive forms, see 243.1. 

6. The form of the present participle may always be found by 
adding b to the infinitive. 

Only t^un, * do,* and fctn, *be,' form tl)uenb, fcienb. 

7. The past participle has usually the prefix ge. For excep* 
lions, see 243.3. 
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8. Notice that tbe third pen. plmal of all verbal forms is used 
also in the sense 4>f a second person, siDgolar or plural (see 163.4), 
its subject fie being then written with a capital : thus, ®te tieben, 
* you love ; ' ©ie goben, ' you gave.' 

Compound Fobms of ths Ybbb. 

238. As in the case of the English verb, again, the 
scheme of German conjugation is filled up with a large 
number of compound forms, made by the aid of auxiliary 
verbs. 

5i39. Conjugation of the Avanliariea of Tense. 

The auxiliaries used in the formation of the tenses of 
ordinary conjugation are three, namely, ^abCH/ •have,' 
fetn, •be,' merben^ •become.' The simple forms of these 
verbs are as follows : 

1. ^abcn :— prmcipal parts l^abcn^ ^attc, %it\)(At 



Indioativb. 

xi) l^abc • I have ' 

bu l^afl Uhouhast' 

er^at * he has' 

Plural 

toir l^abcn 'we have* 

il^rl^abt * ye have' 

ficl^abett * they have' 



Singvkur, 

1 id^^ttc *Ihad' 

2 bttl^attcjl Hhouhadst' 
3'er1^ottc * he had' 

PlvroL^ 

1 totr l^attcn * we had ' 

2 i^r l^attct • ye had ' 

3 fie fatten •they had' 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Present. 

SingvUair, 
i^ l^obe * I may have' 
bu ^abefl 'thou may est have' 
' er l^abe • be may have ' 
PlwaL 
totr l^aben * we may have ' 
i^r ^abet • ye may have ' 
fie l^aben • they may have ' 

Preterit. 

Singuiar. 
t^^atte a might have' 
bu l^clttejl • thou mightest have ' 
er l^fttte ' he might have ' 

FluraL 
toxx l^attcn • we might have ' 
t^r l^attet * ye might have ' 
flc patten • they might have ' 
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Stngukur. PlwrdL 

2 j^abe * have thou ' l^abt * bave ye * 

iNFUfinVE. 

I^a6en ^ to have ' 

Fabticifleb. 

^abcnb. * having* gel^obt *had' 

2. ©eui/ ' be : ' — ^principal parte feitt, tear, gciDcfciu 



Indioativs. 



Singuiar. 

'lam' 
* thou art ' 
*hei8' 
Pkiral 
tovc flnb * we are ' 
tl^r fcib * ye are ' 

flc fmb * they are ' 



Present 



SUBJUNCTIW. 



id^ bin 
bubift 
erifi 



Singnhr. 



* I may be ' 

* thou mayest be ' 

* he may be * 

* we may be * 

* ye may be ' 

* they may be ' 



SinffuHar, 

1 id^ toar * I was ' 

2 bu toarjl * thou wast * 

3 er toax *he was' 

PlwraL 

1 loir toarcn 

2 i^t koaret 

3 {le toaren 



* we were ' 

* ye were * 

* they were ' 



id^ fci 
bu fcicjl 
erfci 

Plural 
loir fcictt 
i^r fcict 
fie fcictt 

Preterit. 

Singtdar, 
xi) toftre * I might be ' 
bu iDftrcjl * thou mightest be ' 
er tofirc * he might be * 

PkiraL 
tow toftrctt * we might be * 



i^r todret 
fte to&ren 

Impebatiyb. 



* ye might be ' 
' they might be 



fei 



Plural 



'be thou • fcib 

ImriNrnvB. 
fcitt «to be* 



* be ye * 



Present 
fcicttb * being * 



Pabticiples. 



Poet. 
flctocfen * been * 
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3. SBetben, * become : ' — ^principal parts toerben, toavb or tourbe, 
getoorbetu 

Indioatiye. SuBJUNonrs. 

Preient. 



Singular. 

1 ic^ tocrbc * I become ' 

2 btt totrfl *tho^ becomost' 

3 er toiirb * be becomes ' 

Pkiral. 

1 tort toerben * we become ' 

2 i^r tocrbct * ye become' 

3 fic toerben * they become ' 



Bhguiar. 
i^ toerbe * I may become ' 
bu toerbejl * thoa n^ayest ' etc 
er toerbe * be may become ' 

PhiroL 
totr toerben ' we may become ' 
i^r toerbet * ye may become ' 
fie toerben * they may become * 



Singular, 

1 id^ toarb, * I became ' 

tourbe 

2 bn toarbfl, 

tourbefl 

3 er toarb, 

tonrbe 

Plural^ 

1 totr tourben * we became * 

2 il^r tonrbet * ye became ' 



Preterit 



' thoQ becamest ' 
* be became ' 



Singular. 
id^ tofirbe * I might become ' 

btt tofirbefl 'thoQ mightest* etc. 

er toihbe * he might become ' 

Plural. 
totr totoben ' we might become ' 
t^r toUrbet * ye might become ' 
fk toiirben ' they might become ' 



3 fie tourben * they became ' 

Imperatiyb. 
2 toerbe * become thou ' toerbet * become ye ' 

iNFINmVE. 

toerben ' to become ' 

Pabtioiples. 

toerbenb 'becoming' gctoorbcn 'become' 

4. Irreptilarities in the Conjugation of these Verhe. 

a. $aben is analogous in its conjugation with tieben, above, but the 
frequency of its use has led to an abbreviation of a few of its fonns. Thus, 
Ijafl and l^at are for older ^b(l and ^abt, and ^atte for ^abte. The modifi- 
cation of the vowel in ^Stte, pret sub}., is agwnat the prevalh'ng analogy 
of verbs of its class (see 260.2). 
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h. @em is of the same conjugation with geben, above. Its irregularity, 
which is far greater than that of any other verb in the lang^uage, comes 
mainly from its being made up of forms derived from three independent 
roots : bin and bift are from the same root as our &e, beings been (original 
form hhu ; Lat fiii^ Greek phuo) ; the rest of the present firom the same 
root as our pres. indicative am etc. (original form as ; Lat. #ttm, etc., Greek 
eimi) ; while the preterit and past participle, getoefen, are from the root of 
our fjoas^ were (original form woiS^ * dwell, abide '). See the author's " Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," p. 115. 

Some authors still retain e^ for ei (see 19.3) in fein, in order to distin- 
guish it from the possessive fein (167). 

c J^GBerben is a nearly regular verb of the same conjugation with geben. 
For its persons mirfl and toirb, see below, 268.5. In the double form of 
its pret ind. singular, it preserves a solitary relic of a condition once be- 
loD^Dg to many verbs in ^e lang^uage, whose preterits had a different vowel 
in &e singular and pluraL SBarb is the orig^al form, and tourbe is a quite 
modem and anomalous fabrication, made after the analogy of the plural 
tourbetL 

EZSBCISE XIY. 

Simple Forms of the Verb. 

1. S)cr Satcr liebt feine ftmbcr, unb ftc Iicbcn il^n. 2. SBcnn i^ 
d^nen g&be mad id^ ^abe, l^iitte id^ felber ntc^td. 3. SEBad ^ft bu in 
bcr Safc^c? 4. (& tfl hwcA, abcr er tohrb \t^i bcffcr. ' 5. ©crjcmgc^ 
ben tc^ Kebte^ ttiavb ntir jeben £ag Itebev. 6. 3Bo ftnb @te ? unb mo 
mar fte ate mir ^ier maren? 7. ®ebt ntir mad il^r liebt, unb ic^ 
mcrbe jufrieben. 8. (g« ijl gut, reic^-ju fein ; aber e« mftre bcffcr, ju^ 
friebcn ju fein. 9. SBIe SKenf^en fUio Srftber, aber jie lieben einan* 
ber nid^t mie Srftber. 10. SBad er gebe, miffen mir nid^t. 

240. Fonnation of the Compound Tenses, 

1. From ^aben or fein^ with the past participle of any verb, 
are formed a perfect and a pluperfect tense, indicative and sub- 
junctive, and a perfect infinitive. 

a. The Perfect tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
adding the past participle to the present tense of ^aben or of 
jein : 3ius, id^ l^abe aeliebt, 'I have loved,' or 'I may have loved;' 
xij bin gelontnten, *1 have (am) come,' id^ fel gelommen, *I may 
have come.' 

b. The Pluperfect adds the participle to the preterit of the 
auxiliary : thus, id^ l^attc geliebt, * I had loved,' i^ ^tte getiebt, 
' I might have loved ; ' ic^ mar gefommen, * I had (was) come,' id) 
mdre gefommen, ' I might have come.' 

e. But the modal auxiliaries (261) and a few other verbs (namely 
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laffen, l^ct^cn, fcclfcn, 1^5rcn, fcl^en^ Ic^rcn and Icrncn — the last two not 
uniformly), when constraed with another verb in the infinitive, 
form their perfect and pluperfect tenses by adding the infinitive 
instead of the participle to the auxiliary (see 261.4). 

d. The Perfect Infinitive prefixes the participle to the sim- 
ple or present infinitive: thus, gcUcbt l^abcn, *to have loved;' 
gclommcn f cin, * to have come.' 

e. What verbs take l^obett aud what take fetn as their auxiliary, will be 
explained below (see 241). 

2. From loerben, with the infinitives, present and past, of 
the verb, are formed a future and a future perfect tense, indi- 
cative and subjunctive, and a conditional and conditional per- 
fect. 

a. The Future tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
prefixing to tlie present infinitive the present tense, indicative 
and subjunctive, of tocrbcn : thus, id^ werbc licben or tomuien, * I 
shall love or come.' 

6. The Future Perfect prefixes the same tenses to the per- 
fect infinitive : thus, iij loerbe aetiebt ^aben, ^ I shall have loved ; ' 
ic^ ttjcrbe gclommcn fcin, ' I shaft have come.' 

c. The Conditional and Conditional Perfect are formed by 
prefixing to the present and perfect infinitive the imperfect sub- 
junctive of tocrbcn : thus, id^ miirbc Kcbcn or fommcn, ' I should 
love ' or * come ; ' iij mttrbc Qcticbt ^abcn^ * I should have loved ; ' 
ic^ milrbc gcfommcn fctn, ' I should have come.' 

3. The uses of these tenses so nearly agree with those of the 
corresponding English phrases with wjiich they are translated 
that they need no explanation here : for details, see 323 etc. 

4. The German is the only one of the Germanic languages which, in its modem exten- 
sion of the conjugational system by composition, has chosen ivCTten as its auxiliary for 
forming the future tenses. ^^ n^rbe geben, literally * I am becoming to give/ receives a 
future meaning through the idea of * I am coming into a condition of giving/ or * I am 
going to give.' 

. In the tenses formed with l)ahen, the participle is originally one qnalifSing the object 
of the verb in the manner of a factitive predicate, or expressing the condition in which I 
*have' (* possess, hold') the object. This, as being the constructive result of a previous 
action, is accepted as a description of that action, and idf ^abe bie Slrme auS^eftrecft, for 
example, from meaning * I have my arms stretched out,' comes to signify ' I have stretched 
out my arms.' (See the author's ** Language and the Study of Language," p. 118). 

On the other hand, in the tenses formed with fein, the participle is originally one quali- 
fying the subject in the manner of a direct predicate, and defining a state or condition in 
which the subject exists. This, in English, has become (by a process quite analogous with 
that just above described) a passive, or an expression for the enduring of the action which 
produced that condition. But the German uaos (see below, 275) another auxiliary to form 
its passives, and, in its combination of fein with the participle, it only adds to the asser- 
tion of condition the less violent implication that the action leading to the condition is a 
past one : t(!b bin gelommcn, *I am here, being come ; ^ i. e., * my action of coming is a thing 
of the past ; ' or, * I have come.' 

6 
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In iMotDeM, then, %aUn shonld f onn the pest tenaes only of transitiTe yoIm, and 
when they take an object ; and fctn, only of intrantitives which exjiresB a condition of 
their mbjeoL But, as Aotw in Ene^lah has extended itanae until it has become the aiudlianr 
of all verbs without exception, so, in German, ^abcn has come to be used with transi- 
tive verlM even when they do not take an object, and with such intransitives as are in 
meaning most akin with these ; untU the rules for the employment of the two have be- 
come as stated in the next paragraph. 

241. Uu of f)ahtVL or fein as Auxiliary of Tense. 

1. Verbs which take ^abett as auxiliary are 

a. All transitive verbs (including the reflexives and the modal 
auxiliaries). 

6. Almost all intransitives which take an object in the genitive 
(219.6) or the dative (222.II.la). 

«. A large number of other intransitives, especially such as de- 
note a simple activity, a lasting condition, or a mode of motion 
(including all the proper impersonal verbs). 

2. Verbs which take fein for auxiliary, as exceptions under the 
above classes, are 

o. Especially, many intransitives which signify a change of con- 
dition, or a movement of transition, from a point of departure or 
toward a point of arrivaL 

These iutransitlves are partly such as do not take an object — as, totxttn, 

* become/ fommcn, *come,* fallen, *falV jinlcn, *Biiik,' mac^fcn, *grow/ ftcr« 
ben, *die,' bcrftcn, * burst,* crjlarrcn, *Btiflfen,' crlofc^cn, * become extin- 
guished,' cinfc^lofcn, *fall asleep,' jurfltftrctcn, 'retreat:'— partly such as 
may take a dative object in virtue of the meaning given them by a prefix : 
as, cntloufcn, * run away firom,' ttjibcrfo^rcn, * happen to,' cntgcgcnge^en, * go 
to meet,' auffaUeii, * strike the attention of.' 

6. A few others, without reference to their meaning: namely, 
of verbs that take an objective dative, begegnen, *" meet,' folgen, 

* follow,' tncic^cn, * give way,' gctingcn and glildcn, ' turn out suc- 
cessfully ' (with their opposites, mi§lingcn and miggUidcn) : also 
fein, * be,' blcibcn, * remain,' gc^cn, * go.' 

3. A small number of verbs may take either auxiliary. 

a. Some that are used with different meanings: as, ber *S>tdt\ bat aufge« 
ftanben, Hhe cover has stood open;' mein ^ruber ifl aufgefianben, *my 
brother has got up.' 

h. About twenty verbs of motion, which take l^aben, when the act of 
motion or its kind are had in view (as in answer to the questions hofo^ how 
long, when, where f), but fein when refercDce is had to a starting-point or an 
end of motion (as in answer to the questions whence^ whUher, how far t) : 
thus, ber ^'nabe ^at gcfprungen, 'the boy has jumped,' but er ift t)om fcoumc 
gefprungen, ' he has jumped from the tree ; ' fie i)aben t>'it{ gereifl, * they have 
travelled much,' but cr ift nac^ Snglanb geretfl, *he has gone to England.' 

c @te^en, 'stand,' liegen, 'lie,' fifeen, 'sit '(especially the first), are some- 
times conjugated wiUi fein, but properly take ^abcti under all circumstances. 
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242. Other verbal Auxiliaries. 

Besides the three heretofore 8pol:en of, there are a number 
of verbs, generally or often used with other verbs, to impress 
upon them modifications of 'meaning more or less analogous with 
those expressed by the forms of conjugation of some languages. 
Such are 

1. The MODAL AUXILIARIES, of which there are six, I5nnen, 

* can,' m9gcn, * may,' bttrfcn, * be permitted,' milffcn, * must,' foflcn, 

* shall,' ttjoden, * will.' They have, however, a much more inde- 

Eendent value and use in German than in English, and are not to 
e treated as bearing any part in the ordinary verbal conjuga- 
tion. Their peculiarities of inflection and construction wUl be 
explained below (261 etc.). 

2. The OAusATiYA AUXILIARY, laffcH, which (as one among 
many uses) is often employed in a causal sense with the infini- 
tive of another verb: as, einen 9to(f mad^en^ 'to make a coat; ' 
einen 'Stod madden Iaf[en, 'to have a coat made (cause to make it) : ' 
see 343.1.6. 

3. j£]^un, * do ' (267.5), which we employ so freely as auxiliary in Eng- 
lish, is not used as euch in German. Some of the German dialects, indeed, 
make an auxiliary of it ; and it is now and then found having that value 
even in the literary language: thus, unb t^n* nic^t mc^r in SBortcn tromcn, 
' and do no longer peddle out words ' (EL 134.23). 

243. Other points in general conjugation, affecting the Imperor 
tive, Infinitive, and Past Participle, 

1. The third pers. singular, and the first and third pers. 
plural, of the present subjunctive are very commonly used in an 
imperative sense (see 331), aod may be regarded as filling up 
the defective declension of that mood. Thus, for the two verbs 
first given, 

Imperative. 
Singular, Plural. 

1 licbcn toir * let us lov6 ' 

2 Kcbc, ficbc bu * love ' licbct, licbt i^r * love ' 

3 Rcbc cr * let him love' licbcn flc * let them love' 

1 gcbcn inir * let us give ' 

2 gicb, gib bu * give ' gcbt, gcbct i^ * give ' 

3 gcbc cr . * let him give ' gcbcn fic * let them give ' 

Of these forms, the third plural is in especially frequent use 
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as sabstitate for the second person of either nnmber (163,4) : 
thus, 9cben ®tc mir ba« aSuc^, * give me the book' 

Other imperative phrases— as, er foil gcbctl, * he shall give,' lag Utl8 
Qcbcn, logt un8 gcbcn, laffcn @ic un« amn, * let us give '—are more or 
less employed, but ueed no special remark. 

2. The infinitive, as in English (though not so uniformly), takes 
often the preposition }U, ^ to,* as its sign : this is always placed 
next before tne simple infinitive form : thus, ju ^thtn, gegeben ju 
l^abeiu 

For details respecting the use of )U, see 341 etc. 

3. The past participle of nearly all verbs has the prefix ge. 
Exceptions are 

a. Verbs that begin with an unaccented syllable, especially 
1. Those ending in the infinitive in ircn or icren (being verbs de- 
rived from the French or Latin, or others formed after their 
model) : as marfd^ircn, * march,' part, marfc^trt ; [tublrcn, * study,' 
part, fhtbirt. 2. Those compounded with an inseparable, and 
therefore unaccented, prefix : -as, tjergcbcn, * forgive,' part t)ergcbcn. 

h. SQSerben, when used as passive auxiliary, forms loorben instead 
of gctoorbcn (see a76.io). 

c The syllable ge was not originally an element of verbal inflection, but one of the class 
of inseparable prefixes (see 307.6). It was totmerly nsed or omitted as special prefix to 
the participle without any traceable role, aaA %bb only in modem times become fixed as its 
nearly invariable accompaniment. Hence, to archaic style and in poetry, it is stUl now 
and then irr^rolarly dropped. The same prefix was employed, in very much the same 
manner, in the oldest form of Bnglish, tiie Anglo-Saxon ; and traces of its use survived 
even down to a time comparatively modem, in such participles as y-dad; y-dsfrt, y-drad 
(dreaded). 

244. Synopsis of the complete conjugation of l^abcn and fcitt. 

The synopsis of iDerben will be g^ven later, in oonnection with that of the 
passive voice of the verb (277). 

Indicatitx. 

Preaeni^ * I have,' eta * I am,* eta 

8.1 l^abe bin 

PreterU, *I had,' eta *I was,' eta 

8.1 l^atte tnar 

Perfect, * I have had,' eta * I hare been,' eta 

8.1 ^abc gc^abt bin gctncfcn 

Pluperfect, *I had lyid,' eta * I had been,' eta 

S.I ^attc gc^abt xoax gctncfcn 

Fuiure, * T shaU have,' eta » I ghaU be,' eta 

B.I tnerbe ^aben inerbe fetn 
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MUure Perfect, ' I shaU have had,' eta *I shall have been,' eta 

S.I toerbe gel^abt ^aben toerbe geiuefen fern 

Subjunctive. 
Present, *I may have,' etc *I may be,' etc 

S.I l^abc fci 

Preterit, * I might have,' etc * I might be,' etc 

B.I l^attc tofirc 

Perfect, *I may have had,' etc * I may have been,' etc 

B.1 ^abc gcl^abt fci gctocfcn 

Pluperfect, < I might have had,' etc * I might have been,' etc 

8.1 ^ttc gc^abt todrc gciDcfcn 

FttHire, *I shall have,' etc *I shall be,' etc 

S.I tocrbc ^abcn tocrbc fcin 

IkOure Perfect, ' I shall have had,' etc ' I shall have been,' etc 

B.I tocrbc gc^abt ^abcn kocrbc gciDcfcn fctn 

Conditional. 

QmdUional, * I should have,' etc ' I should be,' etc 

8.1 koilrbc ^abcn toiirbc fctn 

CkmcPl Perfect, *I should have had,' etc * I should have been,' etc 

8.1 tottrbc gc^abt ^abcn toilrbc gctocfcn fcin 







Imperative. 




have,' etc 
&2 l^abe 




* be,' etc 
fei 






Infinitives. 






Present, * to have' 
^abcn 

Perfect, *to have had' 

gcl^abt ^abcn 


*tobe' 

fctn 

*to have been' 
gctocfcn fcin 






Paetioiplbs. 




Present, * having' 

^abcnb 
Past, «had» 

gc^abt 




•being' 
fcicnb 

*been» 
gcttjcfcn 
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EZBROISB XY. 

Simple and Compound Forms of the Verb, 

1. SQ5o ijl cr gctocfcn, unb toa^ ^at cr gc^abt? 2. SKcinc ^inber 
iDtirben jufneben fein, toemi fte (Spteheug ^dtten. 3. Sr totrb mit 
allc« gcbcn, benn er licbt mid^, unb ijt immcr tncin gteunb gcttjcfcn. 
4. dq[ koftrbe tntt i^tn getoefen fern, abet id^ luar anberdtoo, unb man 
ifi ntd^t leic^t an gkoei Orten jfi^Uiij, 5. SBaren @te jie, nio cr neu^^ 
Kd^ gjcttjcfen ifl? 6. SBir juib fd^toad^ ; abcr toann tocrben toir fldr=» 
Icrtocrben? 7. Qcbcrmann licbt fcinc g^wnbc ; licbt i^r cure gcinbc. 

CONJUGATIONa OF VERBS. 

245. Verbs are inflected in two modes, called respec- 
tively the Old and the New conjugations. 

246. 1. Verbs of the Old conjugation form their jJre- 
terit by a change of the vowel of the root, without any 
added ending, and their past participle by the ending en : 
thus, geben, gab, gegeben ; ftngen, fang, gefungen. 

2. Verbs of the New conjugation form their preterit by 
adding te or etc to the root, and their participle by the end- 
ing ct or t : thus, licben, licbtC/ gcltcbt ; rcbcn, rebcte, gcrcbct. 

8l The Old and New Con jn^tions correspond to what are generally called in English the 
** Inegnlar ^ and ** Regolar ^ yerlw. The former, as the name impliea, is the more primi- 
tive method of inflection : its preterit was originally a reduplicated tense, like the Greek 
and Latin perfects (as OedBka^ tetiffi) ; and, in the oldeftt Germanic langnagea, many verbs 
have retained the rednplioation (wa kaihalt^ *held,^from haUarit 'hold;' «a<8tep, *dept,* 
from «i£f7a n, * sleep '). By phonetic cormption and abbreviation, however, this reduplica- 
tion led to an alteratian of the radical vowel, and then was itself dropped, in the great 
majority of verbs ; producing phenomena of conjugation so various that there was I^ no 
prevailing and guiding analogy by which to inflect the new derivative verbs, that were 
brought in as needed, to supplement the old resources of expression. Hence the need of a 
new method of conjugation ; which was obtained by adding the preterit of the verb do 
(did) to the theme of conjugation. The preterit-ending te of the New conjugation is the 
relic of this auxiliary (as, in English, I loved stands for an original / love-dld). See the 
author's *' Language and the Study of Language,'' pp. 60, 80. 

The Old conjugation therefore includes the primitive verbs of the language ; the New, 
all those of later origin. Only, as the latter have become the larger class, and their mode 
of conjugation the prevailing one, some of the old verbs (although to by no means such an 
extent as in English) have been changed, in part or altogether, to conform to it^ See be- 
low, 272. 

We shall take up first the New conjugation^ as being simpler 
in its forms, and easiest to learn. 

New Conjugation. 

247. The characteristics of the New conjugation are 
that its preterit ends in it, and its participle in t. 
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248. Examples : rcbcn, * talk ; ' toanbcrn^ * wander.' 

Principal Parts. 
reben, rebete, gerebet loanbem, toanberte, getoanbert 





Indioatitx. 


PresefO, *Itallr,»etc 


*I wander,' eta 


S.I rcbe 


toanbere, toanbre 


2 rcbcfl 


toanberfl 


3 rebel 


nionbert 


F.I reben 


tQctnbeni 


2 rebct 


iDonbert 


3 rebctt 


U)cinbem 


Preter% *1 talked,' eta 


*I wandered,' eta 


8.1 rebete 


loanberte 


2 rcbetejl 


toanbertejl 


3 rebete 


ttanberte 


P.I rebeten 


toanberten 


2 rcbetet 


toanbertet 


3 rebeten 


toanberten 


P«/ect,*I have talked,' ete. 


*I have wandered,' et( 


B.I l^abc gerebet 


bin getoanbcrt 


2 ^afi gerebet 


btfl getoanbert 


3 l^at gerebet 


ijl getoanbert 


P.I ^aben gerebet 


finb getoanbert 


2 ^abt gerebet 


fetb gerfanbert 


3 ^aben gerebet 


ftab getoanbert 


Pluperfisct, a had talked,' etc 


•I had wandered,' eta 


8.1 ^atte gerebet 


n)ar genianbert 


2 ^atteft gerebet 


tuarjl gemanbert 


3 ^atte gerebet 


toax gemanbert 


P.I l^atten gerebet 


niaren geiDanbert 


2 ^attet gerebet 


toart getoanbcrt 


3 l^attctt gerebet 


ttjaren gctoanbcrt 


Future, ' I shaU talk/ eto. 


* I shall wander,' eta 


8.1 ttjerbe reben 


toerbe toanbem 


2 toirjl reben 


tvirjl tocinbem 


3 toirb reben 


iDtrb todnbem 
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P.I tocrbctt rcbcn 

2 locrbct rcbcn 

3 locrbcn rcbcn 


njcrbctt toanbcm 
ttjcrbct toanbcm 
tocrbctt tocmbcm 


I\Uure Perfect, »I shaU have talked,' 


eta * I shall have wandered,' eta 


B-i tocrbc gcrcbct l^abcn 

2 lutrjl gcrcbct ^obcn 

3 toirb gcrcbct ^abcn 


tocrbc gctoanbcrt fctn. 
toirfl gctoanbcrt fcin 
toirb gctoanbcrt fcin 


P.I tocrbctt gcrcbct ^obcn 

2 tocrbct gcrcbct ^abcn 

3 tocrbcn gcrcbct ^abcn 


tocrbcn gctoonbcrt fcin 
tocrbct gctoanbcrt fcin 
tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fcin 


SUBJUNCTIVB. 


Present, *I may talk,' etc. 


*I may wander,' eta 


8.1 rcbc 

2 rcbcfl 

3 rcbc 


toanbcrc, toanbrc 
toanbcrcjl, toanbrcfl 
toanbcrc, toanbrc 


P.I rcbcn 

2 rcbct 

3 rcbcn 


toanbcrcn, toanbrcn 
toanbcrct, toanbrct 
toanbcrcn^ toanbrcn 


Preterit, ' I might talk,' eta 


*I might wander,' eta 


B.I rcbctc 

2 rcbctcfl • 

3 rcbctc 


toanbcrtc 

toanbcrtcfl 

toanbcrtc 


P.I rcbctcn 

2 rcbctct 

3 rcbctcn 


toanbcrtcn 
toanbcrtct 
toanbcrtcn 


Perfect, *I may have talked,' etc. 


* I may have wandered,' eta 


S.I l^abc gcrcbct 

2 l^abcjl gcrcbct 

3 ^abc gcrcbct 


fci gctoanbcrt 
fcicji gctoanbcrt 
fci gctoanbcrt 


P.I l^abcn gcrcbct 

2 ^abct gcrcbct 

3 ^abcn gcrcbct 


fctcn gctoanbcrt 
fcict gctoanbcrt 
fcicn gctoanbcrt 
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Pltiperfect^ 'I might have talked,* etc. *I might haye wandered,* eta 

S.I ^ftttc gcrcbct to&rc gcttjanbcrt 

2 l^dtteft gcrcbct toarcjl gctoonbcrt 

3 ^ttc gcrcbct toftrc gctoonbcrt 

P.I l^attcn gcrcbct tottrcn gctoanbcrt 

2 ^dttct gcrcbct toSrct gcmanbcrt 

3 fatten gwcbct to&rcn gcwanbcrt 

MUure, ' I shaU talk,* eta * I shall wander,' eta 

B.I tocrbc rebctt tocrbc toanbcm 

2 tocrbcfl rcbcn tocrbcfl toanbcm 

3 iDcrbc rcbcn iDcrbc koanbcm 

P.I tocrbctt rcbcn tocrbcn ttjonbcm 

2 tocrbct' rcbcn ttjcrbct toanbcm 

3 tocrbctt rcbcn tocrbcn toanbcm 

MUvre Perfect, *I shall have talked,* etc. <I shall hare wandered,* eta 

B.I tocrbc gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbc gctoanbcrt fctn 

2 tocrbcfl gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbcft gctoanbcrt fctn 

3 tocrbc gcrebct l^abcn tocrbc gctoanbcrt fctn 

P.I tocrbcn gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fctn 

2 tocrbct gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbct gctoanbcrt fctn 

3 tocrbcn gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fctn 

Conditional. 
CondiUoncU, *I should talk,* eta *I should wander,* eta 

B.I toiirbc rcbcn toUrbc toanbcm 

2 tottrbcfl rcbcn toilrbcfl toanbcm 

3 toiirbc rcbcn • toiirbc toanbcm 

P.I tottrbcn rcbcn toiirbcn toanbcm 

2 tottrbct rcbcn toilrbct toanbcm 

3 toiirbcn rcbcn toiirbcn toanbcm 

Ckmd. Perf., * I should have talked,* eta * I should have wandered,* eta 

8.1 toiirbc gcrcbct ^abcn toiirbc gctoanbcrt fctn 

2 toiirbcfl gcrcbct l^abcn . tottrbcfi gctoanbcrt fctn 

3 toiirbc gcrcbct ^abcn toiirbc gctoanbcrt fcin 

6* 
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P.I tofirbctt gcrebct f^aitn 

2 toitrbet gerebet ^aben 

3 toilrben gcrebct ^abcn 


toftrbctt getoanbert fcin 
toilrbct getoanbert fcin 
toiirben getoanbert fcin 




Impsr^tiyb. 


'talk,' eta 
8.2 rebc, rcbe bit 

3 rcbe cr, cr rcbe 
P.I rcbcn totr 

2 rebet, rebet i^r 

3 rebeii fie 


'wander,' etc, 
toonbere, toanbre bn 
toanbere er, er toanbre 
toonbem toir 
toanbert, toanbert i^ 
toanbem fte 




iMFUflTIVJi. 


i\w^*totalk' 
rcbcn, gu rebett 


'to wander' 
toanbem, gu toanbem 


i%f:/ferf, * to have talked' * to have wandered' 

flcrcbet ^abctt, gcrebct gu ^aben gctoanbert fern, gctoanbcrt gu fcui 




Participles. 


JFVvaenA 'talking' 
rebenb 


'wandering' 
toanbemb 


Port, 'talked' 
gerebet 


'wandered' 
getoanbert 



Semarks, The conjugation of reben exemplifies the necessity of reten- 
tion of c of the endings et, etc after a consonant with which t would be con- 
founded in pronunciation. SSanbem is one of the verbs which (241.35) 
take sometimes l^aben and sometimes fetn as auxiliary. It exemplifies the 
loss of e of the ending en, and other peculiarities of the combination of end- 
ings with verbal roots in el and er. 

EZBROISE XVI. 

Verbs of the New Conjugation, 

1. 9tcben toir inmicr rcbltd^, nnb unfcre ^unbe tocrben nnfi Itcbm. 
2. Sr toftre jcfet nic^t ^ter, todre er tociter getoanbert. 3. SSSo toarfl 
bu, ate toir Don bir rcbctcn? 4. SBa8 toirb cr benienigen f^idcn, bie 
er fo licbt? 6. gr ^atte un« nic^tg gefc^itft, bcnn e<8 l^attc un8 gc* 
fd^obet. 6, a95a« _^at cr gcrebct, unb too^in ijl cr gctoonbcrt ? 7. ©r 
toiirbc nid^tg gclauft ^aben, l^fittcn toir e3 nid^t getoiinfd^t. 8. ^firtcn 
©ic, toa« bie ©filler gcfagt ^oben? 9. fiaufen Sic nnr toaS ®ic 
tottnfd^cn, unb bann toanbem ©ie fort. 10. SBJtr lobten bie ^bcr, 
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bcnn ftc toarctt flcigig §cti>efen, unb fatten t)iA gcarbcitet. 11. 3clft 
fogtc i^nen^ er toiirbc nidgt^ taufcu. 

Irregularities of the New Conjugation. 

249. A few verbs, all of which have roots ending in ntl or nb, 
change the radical vowel e to a in the preterit indicative (not the 
sabjanctive also), and in the past participle. Thus, 



Infim 


Uve. 


PteterU 


ParUdj^ 






indicaiive. 






btennen, 


'burn' 


braimtc 


brcnntc 


gcbrannt 


Icnncn, 


'know' 


lannte 


Icnntc 


gefannt 


nentien, 


*name' 


nonnte 


nennt( 


genannt 


tttincn^ 


*run' 


rannte 


rettnte 


geranut 


fenbeu, 


•send' 


fanbte 


fcnbcte 


gefanbt 


tOtVdbtVLf 


'turn' 


koanbte 


loenbete 


geioanbt 



a. The last two, fenben and menben, may also form the pret. indicative 
and the participle regularly: thus, fcnbcte, gcfcnbct; toenbctc, gelDcnbct 

6. After the altered vowel, the e is always omitted before te and t : in 
other oases, the general rules are followed: thus, brennete or brcnntc, eta 

250. 1. Two verbs, bringen, * bring,' and benlcn, * think,* are 
still more irregnlar, and agree closely in their forms with the cor- 
responding English verbs. Thus,. 

Ir^finUive. Preterit Participle, 

inOtaxtioe. sulijuncUoe, 

brtngcn, * bring* brac^te brfic^te gebrad^t 

bcntcn, * think' bac^te bfid^tc gcbad^t 

2. The irregularities of ^aben have been given in full above (239.4a) : 
bringcn, benfen, and ^abcn, with some of the modal auxiliaries, are the only 
verbs of the New conjugation which modify in the preterit subj. the vowel 
of the indicative, like the verbs of the Old ooigugation (269 JI). 

25L Modal Auxiliaries. 

1. These are (as already noticed) 

bilrfcn, * be allowed* miiffcn, 'must* 

lonncn, *can' fotlcn, * shall* 

mSgcn, *may' ttJoUcn, *will* 

2. While the corresponding verbs in English are both defec- 
tive and irregular, these have in German a complete conjugation 
(only lacking, except in inottctt, the imperative), but with the fol- 
lowing irregularities : 

o. For the singular of the present indicative are substituted 
forms which properly belong to a preterit of the Old conjugation. 
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These are, in fact, rolics of an ancient preterit need in the sense of a 
present — thus, fann, *can,* is literally *1 have learned how; ' mag, *may,* is 
* I have gained the power; * tt)iU, * will/ is ' I have chosen: ' — and the rest 
of their conjugation is of more modem origin. 

6. Those which have a modified vowel in the infinitive reject 
the modification in the preterit indicative and the past participle. 

e. All the rest of their inflection is regular, according to the rules 
of the New conjugation (except that m5gen changes its g to (^ be- 
fore t)- 

3. Thus, the simple forms are 
Indicative Present 



a I barf 


lann 


mag 


mu§ 


foil ' 


toifl 


2 barffl 


lannfl 


magfl 


mugt 


fottjl 


toiUfi 


3 barf 


lann 


mag 


mug 


foil 


tnia 


P.I biirfcn 


tonnen 


mdgen 


mflffen 


foUen 


wotten 


2 bflrft 


!onnt 


mogt 


mQgt 


fottt 


kooUt 


3 bflrfctt 


Idnnen 


mdgen 


muffen 


fotten 


tnoUen 


Indicative PreterU 










S.I .burftc 


lonnte 


mod^te 


mugte 


folltc 


tooHtc 


etxx 


etc. 


eta* 


eta 


eta 


eta 












a I bitrfe 


tonne 


niSge. 


mflffc 


foUe 


tnotte 


etc 


etxx 


eta 


eto. 


eta 


eta 


Subjunctive Preterit 










ai bilrfte 


Idnnte 


m54te 


miigte 


foate 


tooUit 


etc 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


Imperative, 












S.2 








• 


tooQe 


P.2 










tt^oQt 


PaHiciples. 












Pres. bflrfcnb 


I5nnenb 


m5genb 


mflffenb 


fottcnb 


moHenb 


Past gcburft 


gefonnt 


gemo(^t 


gemugt 


gejottt 


geteottt 


Infinitive. 












biirfcn 


ISnnen 


mSgcn 


milifen 


fotten 


iDoIIcn 



4. The compound tenses are formed in the same manner as 
those of other verbs — with one important exception, namely 

a. When used in connection with another verb (infinitive), the 
infinitive is substituted for the participle in the perfect and plu- 
perfect tenses. 

Thus, er t)at e« ntt^t gefonnt, but er !)ot c«nld^t t^un tonnen, 'hehaa 
t been able to do it ; ' ma« ^abt il^r gemollt, * what have you wished? » 



not 
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but t^r ^oBt nttd^ fpred^cn looltcn, *you have wanted to speak to me; * wir 
^aben toarten mflffcn, *we have been compelled to wait' 

This Is a dxnple grammatical anomaly, an original blander of oonstmction, thongh 
now Bancdoned by universal nse ; it was apparently caused by the Influence of the othta: 
neighboring infinitive, which *■'' attracted " the auxiliary Into a correspondence of form with 
itself. A similar construction is usual with a number of independent verbs, which are fro* 
quently used along with the infinitive of another verb : see 240.1c. 

6. The cdmponnd tenses are, then, as follows : 

Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 
S.I ^abe geburft, getonnt, tc« 
or ^abe bflrfen, !dnnen, tc 

Indicative Pluperfect 
S.I ^atte geburft, gelonnt^ tc 
or ^atte bilrfen, fonnen, ic 

Subjwictive PluperfeciL 
&i ]^&tte geburft, getonnt, tc. 
or ^attc bflrfcn, tdrnicn^ jc. 

ISdwre (first person the same in both moods). 
8.1 loerbe bitrfen, Idnnen, ic. 

FkUuire Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 

&i merbe geburft ^aben, gefonnt ^aben, tc. 
OondiUonaiL 

&i iDiirbe bilrfett^ !5nnett, tc. 
Ckmditional Perfect. 

&i tofirbe geburft ^abett, gefonnt ^oben, tc. 

iT^fiMHve Perfect. 

geburft ^aben, gefonnt ^aben, tc 

6. <L The absence of a complete conjugation of the corresponding auxili- 
aries in English makes it necessary for us often to render the German verb 
by a paraphrase : substituting, for example, he able for can (tonnen) ; he 
compdled, have to^ for miu8t{miii\m); be willing^ toish, desire^ for wiU (n^ollen)^ 
and 80 on : compare below, 263-9. 

b. ThJb same absence has led to the use of certain idiomatic and not 
strictly logical constructions in English, in which the auxiliary of past time, 
Aave, is combined with the principal verb in the participle, instead of with 
Hie modal auxiliary ; while the German, more correctly, combines it with 
the latter. Thus, Tie would not have done it is not, in German, er tnottte e9 
ntc^t get^an ^aben, unless it signifies * he was not willing to have done it; ' 
if^ as usual, it means ' he would not haye been willing to do it,* it is er ^atte 
e9 nic^t t^un tnoQen. Thus also, he might have come (that is, * he would 
have been able to come ') is cr ^citte tommcn fonnen, not er fonntc gcfommen 
fein. The logical sense of the sentence may be tested, and the proper Ger- 
man expression found, by putting the corresponding verbal phrase in place 
of the simple auxiliary in the English. 
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Usei of the Modal Auxiliaries, 

52552. Althougli the exposition of the meaning of these auxili- 
aries belongs rather to the' dictionary than to the grammar, such 
is the frequency of their use, and the intimacy of their relation 
to the verbs with which they are combined, that it is desirable to 
give here some account of their chief uses. 

263. 3>flrfen.— 1. This represents two separate verbs of the older 
language, the one meaning * need, require,* the other ' (2are, venture, trust 
one's self/ The former sense is nearly lost, appearing only occasionally 
with nur and (aum, and in a few other phrases : thus, cr barf nur bcfcl^lcn, 
*he needs only to command.' The other has been in modem use modified 
into * be authorized, permitted,* and, even where it approaches nearest to 

* dare,' means properly rather *feel authorized,' 'allow one's self.' Thus, 
9Hemanb barf planbent, *no one is permitted to plunder;' barf id^ bitten, 

* may 1 ask ? ' eincm ifatfcr barf bte iKilbc nte fe^Icn, * an emperor may never 
lack clemency; * er burftc i^n in« 5lngefid^t pxtx\txi, * he was allowed to praise 
him to his face.' 

2. The imperfect subjunctive biirfte signifies, by a quite special use, a 
probable contingency: as, bad biirfte »at|r fcin, * that is likely to be true.' 

254. iiSnncn. — The original meaning of fSnncn, as of our can, is * to 
know how; ' but both have alike acquired the sense of *be able,' and sig- 
nify ability or possibility in the most general way, whether natural, con- 
ceded, or logical Thus, id^ fann Icfcn, * I can read; ' meinctttjcgcn fann cr 
pe^cn, *he can (may) go, for all me;' jcnc 2:oge fonncn ttJtcbcr fommcn, 
'those days may return (their return is possible); ' er fann fd^on gclommett 
fetn, * he may possibly have already arrived.' 

255. iOtSgen. — ^This verb meant originally to have power, but its use in 
that sense is now antiquated and quite rare: thus, tnenn !etner fie ergrilnben 
mag, ' though none is able to fathom them.' At present, it has two leading 
significations:. 

1. That of power or capability as the result of concession on the part of 
the speaker ; and that, either a real permission — as er mag t^n be^alten, 

* he may keep it '—or as a logical concession or allowance, as bad mag knol^l 
IVL 3eiten !ommen, * that may happen at times.' 

2. That of choice, liking, desire : thus, toad fte bir nid^t offenbarcn mag, 
'what she does not choose to reveal to thee; ' bad mt) d^te er<gar ntd^t 
^9ren, ' he did not like to hear that at alL' This meaning is most frequent 
with the imperfect subjunctive: thus, e« mod^tc Icin ^unb fo (finger tcbcn, 
*no dog would care to ITve longer thus;' aud^ id^ mbd^t' mit biv jlerbcn, 
*I too would like to die with thee.' 

iD^ogen has other uses (akin with the above, but of less definite character), 
in which it approaches very near to equivalence with the subjunctive tenses : 
thus, in expressing a wish, moge nic ber Xag crfc^cinen, * may the day never 
appear;' mfic^te bic ganje SSeit und l^oren, * would that the whole world 
might hear us ; ' also, in clauses expressing design or purpose— bamtt fte 
ntd^t audgleiten mbgen, 'that they may not slip' — or after an indefinite 
pronoun, as, xooA er auc^ t^un mag (or t^ue), ' whatever he may do.' 
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256. 9J2ilffetL— This, like iftdgen, has wandered far fVom its primitiye 
meaning, which was ' find room or opportunity,' and now designates a geueral 
and indefinite necessity (as fonnen a oorrospondingly indefinite possibilityX 
either physical, moral, or logical It is rendered by our *be compelled to,' 

* be obliged to,' * have to,' * cannot but,' and the like. Thus, attc a)ieufd)eit 
tnfiffen ftcrbcn^ * all men must die ; ' mx muj'fen trcu fcin, * we must be faith- 
ful ; ' ed mug tn btefer ^eife gtfc^ef)en fetn, ' it must have taken place in this 
way ; ' toir mugtcn ummenben, * we had to turn back; ' ^cute mug bic ®iodt 
tnerben, * to-day the bell has to come into existence ; ' man mugte gtauben, 

* one could not but suppose ; ' id^ mugtc ilber bic l*cutc loi^en, *I could not 
help laughing at the people.' 

As must in English is present only, such phrases as those above given 
should always be used in translating the other tenses of muff en. 

257. (Rotten. — Its proper sense is origmally that of duty or obligation, ' 
and in the past tenses, especially the imperfect, it is often still used in that 
sense : thus, e^ foUte fo, unb nic^t anbevd fein, * it ought to be thus, and not 
otherwise; ' cr l^fittc lommen fottcn, *he ought to have come.' 

But to this meaning has now become added, in prevailing use, the distinct 
implication of a personal authority, other than that of the subject, as creat- 
ing or enforcing the obligation : either 

1. Proceeding from the speaker ; in which case the auxiliary intimates a 
command, a promise, a threat, or the like : as, bu foUfl ®ott lieben, * thou 
Shalt love Grod ; ' metne Xbc^ter foSen bic^ toarten, ' my daughters shall wait 
on thee ; ' man bro^t, btefer obcr iener ^5nig fotte gcgen i^n jie^en, * it is 
threatened that this or that king shall take the field against him.' 

2. Recognized by the speaker, but not proceeding from him ; in whichi 
case foEen is to be rendered by ' to be to,' ' to be intended or destined to,' or 
other like expressions: as, iDenn man inUi^t l^alten foU, iDtU man Ueber ^ier 
bleibcn, * if one is finally to stop, one will rather stay here ; ' toaS foil gc- 
fc^el^en, 'what is to happen?' man gmeifette n)eld)en ^eg man einfc^lagen 
folie, ' they doubted which road tliey were to take ; ' mad mag idb l^ter mo^I 
^oren fottcn, * what can I be meant to hear here ? ' baruber foutc er bitter 
enttoufii^t incrben, *he was destined to be bitterly undeceived upon that 
point.' 

3. A special form of this use of fotten is its employment to report some- 
thing that rests on the authority of others, is asserted by them: thus, 
SSerbred^en, bie er bcgangen l^aben fott, * crimes which he is claimed to have 
committed; ' t)icle foUen an biefem Xagc umgcfommcn feiii, *many are said 
to have lost their lives on that day.' 

In conditional and hypothetical clauses, fottte is sometimes used like our 
should, nearly coinciding in meaning with the proper conditional tenses : 
thus, fottt' er aud^ firau(§cln ilberaU, ' even should he everywhere stumble: ' 
so, elliptically, in interrogation: fottte ba9 toa^r fein, *[is it possible that] 
that should be true ? ' 

258. SBoflen.— This signifies will, intent, choice, on the part of the sub- 
ject of the verb: thus, iA tDitt btd^ glci(^fatt« beglciten, 'I will accompany 
thee likewise ; ' leiner toiU ben SBct^er gettjinncn, ' no one wants to win the 
goblet;* tt)a8 er 3ierUd)e« auffft^ren toitt, 'whatever he intends to bring 
forward that is pretty; ' \^ toottte i^n mit ©d^citjen belabcn, ' 1 would load 
him with treasures.' 
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a. Occasionally it indicates a daim or asBeriion (compare the correlative 
use of foUen above, 257.8): thus, er mitl bid) geje^en ^abeit, 'he claims to 
have seen you (will have it that he has done so)/ 

b. Not iufrequently it implies the exhibition of intent, or impending ac- 
tion, and is to be rendered by * be on the point of* and the hke; thus, et 
totU gcljen, * he is on the point of going; * cin ©aucr, mcltftcr fterbcti ttJoutc, 
' a peasant who was about to die ; ' i&raten to ill oerbrennen, ' the roast is on 
the brink of burning/ 

259. The Modal Auxiliaries mthout accompanying Verb, 
All these auxiliaries are sometimes met with unaccompanied hj 

an infinitive dependent upon them. Thus, 

1. When an Infinitive is directly sug^sted by the context, and to be 
supplied in idea : thus, bag ieber fo toU fein bfirfe a(d er moUe, ' that every 
one may be as wild as he will (be); ' icQ t^ue, load ic^ laVLW, 'I do what I 
can (do).* 

2. Very often, an adverb of direction with the auxiliary takes the place 
of an omitted verb of motion: thus, xoxx miiffen au(^ baran, ' we must Gklso 
[set] about it; * fie fonticn ntc^t t)on bcr ©telle, * they cannot [stir] from the 
place;' ino^in fottcn bie, * whither are they to [go]?* bcr immcr baoon 
kooUte, 'who all the time wanted [to get] away; * er barf nid^t koeit genug 
itnau«, 'he may not venture [to go] far enough out.* 

3. Other ellipses, of verbs familiarly used with these, or naturally sug- 
gested by the context, are not infrequent: thus, toad foil td^, ' what am I to 
[do] ? ' mas foU bicfe webe, * what is this telk intended to [signify] ? * bic f a(* 
fdjen 9linae locrbcn ba« nit^t Ibnnen, 'the false rings will not be able [to 
accomplish] that;* nid^t ^ergolbung koill matime^r, 'one will no longer 
[have] gilding.* 

4. The auxiliary is thus often left with an apparent direct object, really 
dependent on the omitted verb. In other cases the object may represent 
the omitted verb — as, \fiiit id^ mtd^ gefreuf, aid id^ e9 nod^ tonnte, ' had I en- 
joyed myself when I was still able to do so *— or be otherwise more really 
dependent on the auxiliary. SBoSen is most often used thus as a proper 
transitive: thus, nitftt er loitt euren Untergang, 'not he wishes your ruin; * 
toa9 ®ott geioottt, *what God has willed '—also, monen in the sense of 
'like: * as, idj mag i^n nic^t, ' I do not like him ' — and fonnen in the sense 
of ' know (a language) : * as, tonnen Bit 2)eutfd^, 'do you know (German ? * 

260. SBtffen, ' know, know how,' has a conjugation nearly 
skui with that of the modal auxiliaries : namely 

Pres. Indie tot\% loeigt, locig, loiffen, loigt, loiffen. 

Fres. SvJbj, loiffe, etc 

Pret Indie lougte, etc. PreL Subj. toilfite, etc' 

Fast Fartic, getougt. 

Its present Indicative singular, like that of the modal auxiliaries, is an old preterit, 
meaning * I have seen : Mt is historically the same word with the Greek oida and Sanskrit 
MdO— which have likewise a similar office. 
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EZEBCISB XYII. 

ModcU Auxiliariea, 

1. ^Sniten |te l^cittc nttt uit8 geben ? 2, 3d^faiinlbcutegcben, aBcrntorgen 
tonht ic^ tothtx fonnen nod) moUen. 3. $at i^r 8ruber lomnten burfen? 
4. (gr ^at gcburft, abcr er qat nic^t gcroottt. 6. SBcc ciucn 53ricf fd^rciben 
iDtQ, ntug 'papitx ^aben. a. 3(]^ l^abe ni(^t fc^reiben fonnen, benn ic^ ^abe 
orbcitcn muffcn. 7. 2)arf id& fragen, tt)cJd)c @<)ra(^c @ic jet^t (crncn motten ? 
8. 3d^ foUtc unb tooltte 3)cutfrf) (crnen, bcnn ic^ fann e« nod) nid)t. 9. ©r fott 
" ' ' - - ^ .- -jj^^ jQ g^ 

t immcr t^un 

^ ., , , ^ be^altem. 13. 

SBotte nut toad bu lannfi, unb bu to'ixft aUed tbnnen mad bu mtUft. 

Old Conjugation. 

261. The characteristics of the Old conjugation are : 
the change of radical vowel in the preterit, and often in the 
past participle also ; and the ending of the past participle 
in en. 

With these are combined other peculiarities of inflection, of 
less consequence, which will be found stated in detail below. 
For the reason of the name "Old" conjugation, see above, 246.8. 

Change of Radical Vowel. 

262. The changes of the radical vowel iu verbs of the 
Old conjugation are, in general, as follows : 

1. The vowel of the infinitive and that of the present 
tense (indicative and subjunctive) are always the same. 

But the vowel of the present is sometimes altered in the second and 
third persons "singular indicative : see below, 268. 

2. The vowel of the preterit is always different from that 
of the infinitive and present. 

3. The vowel of the past participle is sometimes the 
same with that of the infinitive and present, sometimes 
the same with that of the preterit, and sometimes diflFerent 
from either. 

263. According to the varieties of this change, the verbs are 
divided into three principal classes, each with several subdivisions. 

Class I. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and participle have 
each a different vowel. 
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Class n. Verbs in wbicb the vowel of the participle is the same 

with that of the present 

Class in. Verbs in which the vowel o£ the participle is the 

same with that of the preterit 

This la merely a claariflcation of oonvenienoe, fofimded upon Uie facts of the modem 
language. The latter have midergone too great and too various alteration to allow of our 
adopting, with practical advantage, a more thorough olassiflcation, founded on the charac- 
ter of the original radioal vowel, and the nature of the changes it has suffered. 

264. FiBST Class. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and pai^ 
ticiple have each a different voweL 

L 1. Verbs having the yowels t ^~ a — U in the three forms specified. 
Example : ftngen — foug — gcfungen (sing, sang, sung). 
To this subdivision belong 16 verbs, all of them having roots ending in 
uq, nf, or nb. 

2. Vowels { — a — o. 6 verbs : root ending in nn or mm. 
Example : f^innen — \parm — gefponnen (spin, span, spun). 

3. Vowels e — — o. 22 verbs. 

Example : brci^en— brai^ — gcbrodftcn (break, brake, broken). 
One verb, geb&ren, has irregohirly 5 for e in the infinitive. 

4. Vowels i or ic — a — c. 3 verbs. 
Examples : fttjen — fag — gef eff en (sit, sat, sat). 

Itegcn — lag — gcJegcn (he, lay, lain). 
These are properly verbs belonging to tiie first division of the next class, 
n. 1, but have their voWel irregularly. varied in the infinitive. 

265. Second Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
infinitive and pj^ticiple. 

II. 1. Vowels e — — e. 10 verbs. 

Example: fc^fn — fa§ — gefc^cn (see, saw, seen). 
Three verbs properly belonging to this division have changed their vowel 
to t or ie in the infinitive, and thus become a fourth division of the first class 
(see above). 

2. Vowels — H — a. 10 verbs. 

Example: ft^Iagcn — fiJ^Jug — geft^Iagen (sky, dew, slain). 

3. Vowels a — tc or i — a. 16 verbs. 

Examples: fatten — ficl — gef alien (fall, fell, fallen). 

^angcn — ^ing — gc^angen (hang, hung, hung). 

4. Vowels an, u, or o — te — an, «, or o. 4 verbs. 
Examples : laufcn — lief — gclaufcn, (leap) * run.* 

rufcn — rtef — gerufeti, * cry.* 
ftogctt — flieg — geflogcn, * thrust' 

266. Third Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
preterit and participle. 
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m. 1. Vowels t\ — x — i 22 yerba. 

Example: beigen — big — gcbiffcn (bite, bit, bitten). 

2. Vowels ei — ic — ie. 16 verbs. 

Example : trciben — trtcb — getricben (drive, drove, driven). 

These two divisions differ only in the length of the vowel of the preterit 
and participle. One verb, ^eigeit, has the participle ge^eigett (below, 267). 

3. Vowels ie or il — o — o. 24 verbs (only 8 with fl). 
Examples: flicgcn — flog — geflogcn (fly, flew, flown). 

Iflgen — log — gclogcn, * lie ' (speak falsely). 

4. Vowels an — o — o. 4 verbs. 
Example : faugen — fog — gcfog«n, ' suclc.' 

5. Vowels i, e, 5, 0, or a — o — o. 20 verbs. 
Examples: tlintmcn — flomm — gcKomtnen, *climb.* 

»cbcn — toob — gcloobcn (weave, wove, woven), 
tofigen — toog — getoogen, 'weigh.' 
W»6rcn — fdginor — gefAtuorcn (swear, swore, sworn), 
{(i^alleti — fc^ott — gcfqoUcn, * soxmd.' 

All the verbs iu this division are stragglers, irregularly altered from 
other modes of conjugation. Of those having e in the inflnitlve (like ineben) 
there are eleven ; of the other forms, only one, two, or three each. 

6. vSwels t — « — u. 2 verbs. 

Example : fd^tnben — fd^unb — gcfd^unbcn, * flay.' 
These, also, are stragglers, from 1.1. 

267- Verba with irregular change of vowel. 

1. fommcn — fain — gcfommcn (oome, came, oome) : 
an exception under 1.3, the original vowel of the infinitive being e. 

2. l^ctgcn — §icg — gc^eigen, * be called : * 
an exception under IIL2, as noted above. 

3. gcl^cn — gitig — gcgongcn, *go: » 

an exception under IL3, the original infinitive being gangan. 

4. flc^cti — flanb — gcjlattbcn, 'stand : * 

in Old High German, belonging to IL2 (flanton — fluont — flantan). 

5. tl^un — t^at — getl^an (do, did^ done). 

In t^at (Old High Cterman ttta) is preserred a solitary relic of the original reduplication 
of the preterit tense (as also in onr corresponding word cUd) : its final t hi that of tiie root ; 
its initial t^ (t) that of the reduplicating syllable. See the author's "Language and the 
Study of Language,'' p. 968. 

Formatimi and Inflection of the Slm/ple Verbal Forms. 

268. Present Tense. 

The first person singular and all the plural persons of 
the present indicative, together with the whole of the pre- 
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Bent subjunctive, are, without exception, regularly formed 
(see 237), and need no remark. But the second and third 
persons singular of the indicative are subject to various 
irregularities. 

1. Verbs baying c as radical vowel in the first person change it 
to tc or i in the second and third — short c becoming i, and long c 
becoming ic (that is, long t : see 18) : thus, l^clfc, ^tlffi, ^tlft ; ftcl^Ie, 
Picp, ftie^It ; cffcn, iffcft, ifet ; fc^cn, ftc^fr ftc^t But 

a. A few verbs leave the e unchanged: namely, gcl^en, flc^cn, ^eben, 
iDcbcn, pflegcti, bciuegcn, melfcn, gcncjcn— besides a few which here, as in 
others of their forms, follow the New conjugation. 

b. Two or three verbs that have long e in the first person shorten it to 
i in the second and third: namely, ne^men, nintmft, nimmt; treten, trtttfl, 
trttt. ©ebeti makes either giebfi, giebt, or gibfi, gibt. 

2. Verbs having a as radical vowel in the first person modify 

it (to ft) in the second and third : thus, tragc, trftgfl, trftgt ; laffcn, 

tofecp, lagt. But 

a. The a remains unchanged in fd^affett and fc^aSen, and sometimes in 
laben and mabten. 

3. !(!aufen, faufett, and floSett also modify the vowel in the same persons : 
lommeit does so sometimes, but not according to the best usage: ertofc^en 
forms crlif(^e(l, crlift^t. 

4. gUegen and about a dosen other verbs of its dass (III.3) have a 
second and third person in cu— as flicgc, fleugfl, fleugt ; liigc, leugjl, Icugt — 
which are now antiquated and only met with in archaic and poetic style. 
One or two that have roots ending in f^, change this letter to d^ after eu. 

5. The tendency to reject the e of the endings eft and et is stronger in 
these persons with altered vowel than anywhere else in conjugation. The 
c of ep is rarely retained except after a sibilant — as in ctUf^efl, Ifig^f!, given 
above. The e of ct is always omitted, even when preceded by t, t^, b ; 
hence, after these letters, the t, being no longer audible, is also dropped in 
writing. 

The verbs which thus lose the ending of the third pers. sin^. pros, indi- 
cative are fed^ten, ftt^t ; bcrflcn, btrji ; fcd^ten, fltt^t ; gcUcn, gtlt ; f^cltcn, 
fd^ilt; luerbcn, ttJtrb ; patten, ^Slt ; ratftcn, rftt^ ; bratcn, brat ; bietcn, bcut. 
Only laben forms Iftbt. 

269. Preterit Tense. 

I. 1. The preterit indicative is formed by the change 
of radical vowel alone, without an added termination, and 
therefore ends in the final letter of the root, whatever that 
may be. But 
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a. A few roots, ending in the infinitive with a doable consonant, 
and lengthening their vowel in the preterit, reduce the double 
consonant to a single one : namely, fc^rcdfcn, fcfjtaf ; trcffcn, traf ; 
bitten, bat ; hadtn, hut ; fc^affcn, fc^uf ; fatten, pel ; fommen, !am. 

b. A few others (fifteen), on the contrary, shortening their 
vowel in the preterit, double the following consonant ; and three 
of them, ending in b, change it to tt : namely, Icibcn, Ittt ; fd^nci* 
ben, fc^nttt ; ftcbcn, fott 

All of these save three (trtcfen and ftebcn, IIL3 ; and faufcn, nL4) are 
of division III.1 : e. g., reitcn, ritt, gcrittcn (ride, rode, ridden). 

c. More isolated cases are 3ief)en, gog ; l^auen, ^teb ; ft^en, fag. For 
ge^en, ging ; fle^en, flanb ; t^un, t^at, see 267. 

2. The second person singular strongly inclines to the abbrevi- 
ated form of the ending, fi instead of eft, and in ordinary use re- 
jects the e except after a sibilant or in order to avoid a very harsh 
combination of consonants. 

3. Traces of an ending c in the first and third persons are, very rarely, 
met with; especially fa^c, for fa^, * saw: ' also ^icltc (R. 89.10). For ttjurbc, 
from toerben, see 239.4c. 

4. A few verbs have a double form in the preterit, of which 
one is in more common use, the other archaic or provincial. 

But fc^toor and jdjmur are of nearly equal authority: of the others, those 
most often met with are ^ub, for ^ob (^eben, III.5X and flunb, for \ta\\h 
(jte^cn). 

This doable form (as in like oaaes in English : e. g., began or begun) in due to the fact 
that in the ancient language many verbs had different vowels in the nngular and plural 
of the preterit indicative, both of which, in the later usage, appear in cither number of a 
few verbe. The vowel (rf the subjunctive preterit agreed with that of the indicative pin- 
nd, not the singular : whence the double forms of the subjunotive, noted below. 

II. 1. The preterit subjunctive is regularly formed from 
the indicative* by adding c (in the first person), and modi- 
fying the vowel, if the latter be capable of modification : 
thus, fang, fclnflc ; fa^,. fa^c ; fifttug, fdjlttgc ; fiel, ficic ; flog/ 
pgc ; fc^tDor or f^tDur, fdjtt)5rc or fcf)tt)urc ; iljOii, t^iitc. But 

a. Some verbs have a double form of the subjunctive, of which one dif- 
fere in vowel from the indicative : thus, all in division 1.2 have a second in 
— e. g., f^ann, fpannc or fponne — which is as common as that in a, or 
more so ; and others (especially in 1,3) have second forms in 5 or u : e. g., 
gait, galtc or goltc, loorb, luarbe or ttJiirbc. AU that have two indicative 
forms have the two correspondmg subjunctives : thus, flanbc and ftiiiibe, 
^obe and ^ilbe. 

The reason of this has been explained above : the subjunctive has sometimes retained 
the old vowel of the indicative plural, instead of beoomiog assimilated, with the latter, to 
the indicative singdlar. 
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270. Imperative. 

1. The imperatiye singnlar regularly ends in e^the plural in et 
or t, adding those endings respectively to the root of the verb as 
shown in the infinitive : thus, ftngen, finoc ; fd^Iagen, fd^tagc ; ru* 
fen, rufe ; fommcn, fommc ; flc^cn, gc^c. But 

2. Verbs which in the second pers. sing, of the pres. indicative 
change e to i or tc (268.1) take the latter also in the imperative 
singiSar (not in the plural) — at the same time rejecting the c of 
the ending. 

Thus, f)clfen, ^itf ; ilc^len, fHc^t ; effen, tg ; fc^cn, ftcl^. 

So, also, verbs that have an archaic second person in eu (268.4), have a 
corresponding archaic imperative : thus, flic(|cn, fltegc or f(cug, (Srl5J(^en 
(268.3) forms crU{(^. But verbs that modify a, an, o to fi, au, 5 (268.2,3) 
retain in the imperative the unchanged vowel and the ending : thus, tragen, 
tragc ; loufcn, laufe ; flogeti, flogc 

a. Exceptions are: toerben (inirft) has toerbe; fel^en (fte^fl) has either 
fiel^c or fiel^. 

3. The c of the singular ending is dropped much more freely 
in the other verbs of this than in those of the New conjugation, 
and in some — as fomni/ Ia§ — ^is almost never used. 

271. Past Participle. 

1. The ending of the participle is en. 

The c of the ending is ordinarily retfdned in all cases, but may 
be occasionally dropped, especially after a vowel or f) : thus, gc^s 
fcl^cn or gcfc^n. When, however, the participle is used as an ad- 
jective and declined, it is subject to the same abbreviation as 
other adjectives ending in en (120.3) : thus, tjergangncr Sage, *of 
past days ; ' tjerfd^tounbncr ^rac^t, * of vanished splendor.' 

2. A number of participles share in the irregular changes of a 
final radical consonant exhibited by the preterit : namely 

a. All those that shorten in the preterit the vowel of the infinitive 
(269.L16): thus, rcitcn, ritt, gcrittcn ; Icibcn, Utt, gclittcn ; faufcn, foff, ge* 
Joffcn. 

h. Of those that lengthen the vowel (269.1. la), only one, namely bitten, 
bat, gcbctcn ;— but treffcn, traf, gctroffcn ; fatten, ^el, gcfatten, etc. 

c. Also, aic^cn (gog), gc^ogen; fifeen (fog), aefeffcn ; ge^en (ging), gegan* 
gen ; flcl^en (flanb), gepanbcn ; tl^un (tl^at), gct^aiu 

3. @ffcn, * eat,' inserts g in the participle : thus gegeffcn (for ge^^effen). 

272. Mixed Conjugation. 

The same tendency which has converted a large number of the 
"irregular" verbs in English into, "regular" has been active. 
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though to a much less degree, in German also. Besides those 
verbs which have entirely changed their mode of inflection, and 
therefore no longer require to be made any account of under the 
Old conjugation, there are others which form a part of their in- 
flection by the one method and a part by the other, or which 
have equivalent forms of either conjugation. Thus, 

1. Some have a' double series of forms through the whole or nearly the 
whole oonjugation : the forms of the Old coDJugation being then either poe- 
tic and unusual (as in toehtn), or else belonging to the verb in certain spe- 
cial meanings (as in iniegen) or in its intransitive use (as in bletd)en). 

2. Some have certain forms of either conjugation — especially the second 
and third pers. ind. present and second sing, imperatiye, with differences of 
use as above stated; most often with intransitive meaning for the old 
forms: such are fti^rerfcn, »)crbcrbcn, jtcben, Ififc^en, ft^mcliicn, {(i^mcllcn, and 
others. 

3. Some have retained only a participle of the Old conjugation ; and 
even that in special uses or connections. The participle is in general the 
form that has maintained itself most persistently. 

These irregularities, as weU as those which are explained in 
more detail above, will be best exhibited in a tablb of ibbequ- 
LAB YBBBS, givcu at the end of this volume. 

273. ExampleB of Verbs of the Old Conjicgation. 

Sinbcn (Li). ^ommcn (267.1). 

Pbincipal Pabts. ' 

(tnben, ianh, gebunben. fommen, fam, gefontmetu 

Indicative. 



Present, »Ibmd,' 


eta 


* I come,' etc 


S.I binbc 




fomme 


2 binbeft 




fontmjl 


3 btnbct 




lonttnt 


P.I binbctt 




fotnntcn 


2 btnbct 




fommt 


3 binbctt 




tomtnen 


Preterit, *Ibound,'ek 


* I came,' etc. 


S.I banb 




lam 


2 banbfl 




lamjl 


3 banb 




fam 


P.I banben 




tamtn 


2 banbct 




famt 


3 baubcri 




lamen 
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Perfed, • I have bound,' eta 


• I have come,' eta 


B.I ^abe gebunben 
" etc. 


bin gefontnten 

eta 


Pluperfect, 'I had bound,' etc. 


' I had come,' eta 


8.1 ^atte gebunben 
etc. 


toar gelommen 
eta 


FiOuire, 'Iflhall bind,'etc. 


*l8haUcome,'eta 


B.I toerbe btnben 


koerbe f ontmen 


eta 


eta 


FuL Perf., * I shaU have bound,' etc. 


* I flhall have come,' eta 


8.1 koerbe gebunben ^aben 
eta 


toerbe gcfommen fein 
eta 


SuBJUNCTIVK, 


PresenJt, * I may bind,' eta 


* I may come,' eta 


fi.i btnbe 


fomuie 


2 binbeji 

3 btnbe 


fommejl 
lommc 


P.I binben 


lomnten 


2 btnbet 


{ontntet 


3 binben 


lommen 


PteterU, * I might bind,' eta 


* I. might come,' etc. 


8.1 bdnbe 


fSme 


2 banbefl 

3 bftnbc 


Idmefi 
Iftme 


P.I bilnben 


fftmen 


2 bdnbet 


Iftmet 


3 b(inben 


I&men 


Perfect, *I may have bound,' eta 


' I may have come,' eta 


8.1 ^abe gebunben 
eta 


fei gefontnten 
etc. 


Pluperf,, 'I might have bound,' etc 


• I might have come,' eta 


8.1 ^fttte gebunben 
eta 


toilre gefontnten 
eta 
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Future, ' I shaU bind,' etc. 




*IshaUcome,'etc. 


S.I iDerbc Httbcn 




h)crbc fommcn 


etc. 




etc. 


Fut. Per/., 'I shall have bound,' etc. 


* I shall have come,' etc 


S.I iDcrbc gcbunbcn ^abcn 




iDcrbc gcfottintcn fcin 


etc. 




etc. 




Conditional. 


Conditional, *I should bind. 


'etc 


* I should come,' etc 


S.I iDttrbc binbctt 




h)Urbc fontntcn 


etc. 




etc 


Cond. Per/, *I should have bound,' etc. 


*I should have come,* etc 


S.I njttrbc gcbunbcn l^abcn 




h)ilrbc gcfommcn fcin 


etc. 




etc 




IMFEBA.TIVE. 


' bind,' etc. 




• come,' etc 


8.2 binbe 




fontntc^ fontnt 


3 binbc cr 




fontntc cr 


P.I binbcn njtr 




lommcn hjir 


a binbct 




fommt 


3 binbcn fic 




fommcn ftc 




Infinitivb. 


Present, * to bind ' 


# 


* to come * 


binbcn 




fommcn 


Perfect, *to have bound' 




* to have come ' 


gcbunbcn ^abcn 




gcfommcn fcin 




Participles. 


Present, * binding ' 




* coming ' 


binbcnb 




fommcnb 


Past, 'bound' 




*come' 


gcbunbcn 




gcfommcn 


ExERClSE XVIII. 


Verbs of 


the Old 


Conjugation, 



1. SBag l^abcn fic in mcincm @arten get^an ? 2. Sinigc fagcn auf 
ben SSanfcn, anberc tagcn unter ben. 33ciumcn ; toir f))rad^cn jufammen, 
unb fangcn unfcrc Sicbcr. 3. SBton tt)ir nic^t gcfommcn, fatten fie 

6 
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Utt3 nic gefuttben. 4. ®r toax t)om 5)a(^e gcfatten, unb ^ttc fid^ ctn 
93ettt pcbrod^en ; bic ^tcinc ftcl^t c«, ^cbt t^n, unb trdgt i^n ing §au^ ; 
je^t hcgt cr auf bcm 33cttc, unb inug t)icl Icibcn. 5. ^ilf mtr/ unb 
id) njcrbe bit toicber ^clfcn. 6. 3)cr S^ogcl fKc^t in bcr 8uft, bic 
gifd^c fd^toittimcn tm 2Baffcr, unb bic SBurmc fncd^cn auf bcr ©rbc» 
7. aSJir mSd^tcn ^tcr blcibcn unb flcigig fd^rcibcn^ 

Passiye Voice. 

274. The passive voice is a derivative conjugation of 
a transitive verb, in which that person or thing which in 
the simple conjugation is the object of the transitive action, 
becomes a subject of the suflfering of that 'action: thus, 
active, bcr ^unb big ben Snaben, ' the dog bit tlie boy ; ' 
passive, bcr ^nabe iDurbe t)om §unbe gcbiffcn, ' the boy was 
bitten by the dog.' 

a. That a kind of passiye is also formed from some intransitive verbs is 
pointed oat below (279.2,3). 

b. The passive is mainly a grammatical device for directing the 
principal attention to the recipient of the action, and the action as 
affecting him, and putting the actor in a snboritinate position. 

275. The German passive, like the English, is formed 
by the aid of an auxiliary verb — but by a difterent one, 
namely the verb mcrbctt/ ' become.' 

276. 1. To form the passive of any verb, its past participle 
is combined with hjcrbcn, throughout the whole conjugation, of 
the latter. In this combination, 

a. The past participle of the auxiliary, wherever it occurs, is 
abbreviated from gctt)orbcn to toorbcn. 

b. The participle of the main verb is put after the proper 
verbal forms (simple tenses) of the auxiliary, but before its infini- 
tives or participles. 

This is in accordance with the generA rule for the position of any word 
luniting an infinitive or participle: see below, 348.2,368. - 

2. Hence, to produce any given person, tense, and mood 
of the passive of a verb, combine its past participle with 
the corresponding person, tense, and mood of ipcrbcn. 
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2T7. Synapsis of the Farms of iDcrbctt and of a Passive Verb. 
Indicative. 



Present^ * I become/ etc. 
S.I iDcrbc 

Preterit^ * I became,* etc. 
8. 1 koarb^ lourbe 

Perfect^ * 1 hare become,' etc. 
S.I bin gen^orben. . 

Pluperfedy * I had become,* etc. 
S.I toar gciDorben 

Fuiure^ * I shall become,* etc. 
S.I njcrbc tocrbctt 

Fui. Perf.y ' I shall have become,* etc. 
S.I iDcrbc gciDorbctt fcin 



* I am loved,* etc 

njcrbc gcticbt 

* I was loved,' etc 
koarb^ iDurbe gettebt 

* I have been loved,* etc 
bin getiebt iDorben 

* I had been loved,* etc 
luar geltebt morben 

* I shall be loved,* etc. 

toerbc gcticbt njcrbcn 

* I shall have been loved,* etc 

tDcrbc gclicbt njorbcn fcin 



Subjunctive. 



Present^ * I may become,* etc 

S.I toerbe 

Pireterit, * I might become,* etc 
8. 1 iDiirbc 

Per/edf * I may have become,* etc 
S.I fci gctoorbcn 

Pluperfect^ * I might have become,' etc. 

S.I tofirc gcnjorbctt 

IkUnref * I shall become,* etc 
S.I tocrbc iDcrbcn 

IkU. Perf.j * I shall have become,* etc 
8. 1 tocrbc gctoorbctt fcin 



* I may be loved,* etc 
tocrbc gcticbt 

* 1 might be loved,* etc 
toilrbc gcticbt 

* I may have been loved,* etc 

fci gcticbt njorbcn 

* I might have been loved,* etc 
iDdrc gcticbt iDorbcn 

* I shall be loved,* etc 

njcrbc gcticbt njcrbcn 

* I shall have been loved,* etc, 
iDcrbc gcticbt toorbcn fcin 



Conditional. 
CondiHoncUf ' I should become,* etc * I should be loved,* etc 



8. 1 tottrbc tocrbctt 

ConcL Perf.^ *I should have become,* etc. 

8.1 iDilrbc gcnjorbctt fcin 



toilrbc gcticbt njcrbcn 

* I should have been loved,' etc 
tDilrbc gcticbt njorbcn fcin 



* become,* etc 

8.2 tocrbc 



Imperative. 

* be loved,' etc 
tDcrbc gcticbt 
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Infinitives. 

Present, * to become' * to be loved* 

iDcrbcn geltcbt tocrbcn 

Perfect, ' to have become ' * to have been loved * 

gcnjorbcn fern gelicbt toorbcn fcin 

Participles. 
Present, 'becoming' 'being loved' 

iDcrbcttb gcKcbt njcrbcnb 

Pastj * become ' * been loved ' 

gclDorbctt gclicbt toorbcn 

Bemcvrk : t^ettebt ttjorbeti is used only in forming the compound tenses ; 
since the past participle of a transitive verb has by itself a passive value. 

278. The passive voice of a transitive verb has one peculiar 
form, a kind of future passive participle^ formed from uie pre- 
sent active participle, by putting ju before it : thus, ju licbcnb. It 
implies a possibility or a necessity : thus, ctn ju Ucbcnbcg ^tnb, * a 
child to be loved ; ' i. e., * which may or should be loved.' It can 
only be used as an attributive adjective, and therefore hardly de- 
serves to be called a participle ; it is, rather, a participial adjective. 

It is in reality a qnite modern and anomaknu derivatiYe from the infinitive, answering 
attribatively to the infinitive with ju taken predicatively (343.III.1&) : as, bad ftinb ijl 
IM Ixtbtn, *' the child is to be loved ; ' i e., * may or should be loved/ 

279. 1. Transitive verbs, with hardly an exception, may form 
a passive voice, with a complete scheme of conjugation, as given 
above. 

^abcn, *have,' is not used in the passive. 

2. Many intransitives (especially such as denote a mode of ac- 
tion by a person) may form an impersonal passive — ^that is, a pas- 
•sive third person singular, with indefinite subject e^, or with omit- 
ted subject 

Thus, c« ttjurbc gctac^t unb gefungcn, * there was laughing and singing; ' 
urn 5lnttt)ort tt)irb gebeten, *an answer is requested.' 

a. These passives do not represent any subject as suffering an action, but 
simply represent the action, without reference to an actor. 

3. Those intransitives which, by a pregnant construction (227. 
26), govern an accusative along with a factitive predicate, are also 
convertible into passives in corresponding phrases : thus, fie njcr* 
ben aug bent ©c^tafc gefd^rieen, *they are screamed out of sleep;' 
cr iDurbc frci gefptoc^en, *he was acquitted (declared free).' 
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280. 1. Verba which govern two aocusatlyes (227.3), except tcl^ren, 
take in the passive the second accusative, either as object (frogeit; etc.), or as 
predicate nominative (nennen, etc.). 

2. Transitive verbs w^ich, in addition to their direct object, govern a 
genitive (219.2) or a dative (222.L1X retain the latter along with the 
passive : thus, bet !3)tener n^urbe bed S)iebflQ^(« angeffogt, ' the servant was 
accused of robbery; ' aUed inirb einem greunbe eriaubt, * everything is per- 
mitted to a firiend.* 

3. Of the intransitives that form an impersonal passive, such as govern 
a ^nitive or dative take the same case in the passive: thus, t9 totrb 
incmcr geft^ont, * I am spared ; ' i^m wurbc gc^olfcn, * he was helped.' 

281. The passive is very much less frequently used in German than in 
English, being replaced by other modes of speech. Sometimes a full active 
elpression, with subject and object, is employed instead. Most often, the 
intent of the passive form of speech is attained by using an active verb with 
the indefinite subject man, *one,' etc. (185): thus, man fagt, * it is said;* 
ein ®cfc|j, totld^t^ man crlicg, * a law which was passed.* Not infrequently, 
a reflexive phrase is substituted, the return of the action upon the subject 
being accepted as signifying the latter's endurance of the action : thus, ed 
fragt ftd)/ *it is questioned (asks itself) ; ' bet ©c^IUffel l^at fic^ gefunben, 
* Che key has been found.' 

282. 1. By its use of tDcrbeit, * become,' instead of fctit, * be,' as auxi- 
liary forming the passive, the German is able clearly to distinguish between 
the actual endurance of an action, and existence in a state which is the 
result of such action. Thus, attc gcnflcr ttjcrben nat^ unb nac^ mit %tp^x^tn 
bc^fingt, * all windows are by degrees hung with tapestry ; ' and ttJic attc 
gcnflcr mit £e^)pic^en bcbfingt jtnb, *a8 all the windows are hung with 
tapestry ' (R 168) ; cingclobcn ttJurbcn Jlc, * they were invited,' and cingc- 
laben ^nb fie aU\ * they are all invited' (B. 50) — the latter phrases, in either 
pair, signirying the condition to which the act described by the former led. 
As we use the same verb, to he^ in both senses, of copula and of passive 
auxiliary (accepting the simple statement of the resulting condition as suf- 
ficiently implying the suffering of the action), our expression is liable to 
ambiguity — ^an ambiguity which we are sometimes forced into removing by 
the use of the clumsy and objectionable phrase * to be being : ' thus distin- 
guishing itis being cleaned (e« tt)irb gercinigt) from U is ckamd (c8 ifl gcrci* 
nigt). And our sense of the distinction is so obscured that the English 
pupU finds it one of his ^eatest diffieulties to know when to translate to be 
before a participle by fetn, and when by merben. Only assiduous practice 
in noting the distinction as made in German will remove this di£Sculty. A 
practical rule which will answer in a great number of cases is this : if, on 
turning the expression into an active form, the same tense (pres.orpret.) is 
required, it was passive and requires n^erben ; if the tense has to be changed 
to a perfect (perf. or plup.), fein is the proper word. Thus ihey were invited 
is jte ttJurbcn eingelaben when it means ' I invited them,' but fit marcn cin* 
getabcn when it means * I had invited them ; ' and ftnb is used in eingclaben 
ftnb fte att', because it means, * I have invited them.' 

The German itself sometimes loosely accepts the statement of condition, 
with the pres. or pret of fein, in lieu of the full passive expression in porC 
or pluperfect Thus, ber gifd^ mar gefangen, ' the fish had been caught' 
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(for tear gefangcn toorbcn) ; jtc ifl ermorbct auf bcr ?onbncr ©trage, 'she 
has been murdered, in London street' 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

283. A reflexive verb is one that represents the action^ 
as exerted by the subject upon itself. 

1. Such verbs are grammatically transitive, since they take an 
object in the accusative : they all, then, take ^aben as their auxi- 
liary. 

, 2. Logically, they are rather to be regarded as intransitive, since they do 
not signify an action exerted by the subject upon any object outside of 
itself: thus idi fflr^tc mid^ (literally, *I frighten myself'), *I am afraid,' is 
in idea as much intransitive as i(^ ;|ittere, ' I tremble.' And, as noticed 
above (281), a reflexive verb is often used even in a passive sense, the idea 
of the endurance of the action on the part of the subject being more con- 
spicuous to the mind than that of its exertion of the action. 

284. Such a verb, therefore, takes as its object a re- 
flexive pronoun, of the same person, number, and gender _ 
with its subject. 

1. The reflexive pronouns of the first and second persons are the same as 
the personal; that of the third person is jtc^, in both numbers (155). 

2. The reflexive pronoun is placed where any other pronoun 
would be placed as object of the verb: namely, after the verb in 
the simple tenses, but before the infinitives and participles. 

5285. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb. 

@tc^ freucn, * to rejoice ' (^ rejoice one's self). 

Principal Parts. 
©id^ freucn, frcutc jid^, gefreut. 



Indicative. 


PttSBcnit, 


Subjunctive. 


S.I \i) frcuc uitd^ 




id^ frcuc nttd^ 


2 bufreucpW^ 




bu frcucp bid^ 


3 cr freut fid^ 




cr frcuc fld^ 


P.I tDtr frcuen un3 




ttJtr frcuen un3 


2 i^r frcut cud^ 




i^r freuct tvii) 


3 fic frcuen f4 


PteienL 


fic frcuen ftd^ 


B.I id^ frcutc mid^ 




id^ freucte mtd^ 


etc 




eta 
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PtffecL 



B.I xi) l^abc xxixi) gcfrcut 


- xi) l^abc mid^ gcfreut 


2 bu l^ap bld^ gcfreut 


bu ^abcp bt(^ gcfrcut 


3 cr §at fld^ gcfrcut 


er l^abc fid^ gcfrcut 


P.I loir l^abcn und gcfrcut 


ttJtr l^abcn un3 gcfreut 


2 i^r ^abt cud^ gcfrcut 


i^r ^abet eud^ gcfrcut 


3 ftc ^abcu fld^ gcfrcut 


fie ^aben fid^ gcfrcut 

r*f.l.i iimf I i/ 


8. 1 id^ l^atte mid^ gcfrcut 


id^ l^ttttc mid^ gcfrcut 


eto. 


eta 




.FWiirfi. 


B.I id^ tocrbe mid^ frcuen 


id^ lucrbe nttd^ frcuen 


^ 2 bu tDtrjl btd^ frcuen 


bu tDcrbcp bi(^ frcuen 


3 cr toirb jtd^ frcuen 


er tocrbc fld^ frcuen , 


P.I toir tDcrbcn un3 frcuen 


toir tDcrbctt un^ frcuen 


2 t^r locrbct eud^ frcuen 


i^r tocrbet'eud^ frcuen 


3 fie tocrben fld^ frcuen 


fie tocrben fid^ frcuen 




FSawre PerfecL 


8.1 id^ toerbe mid^ gcfrcut l^abcn id^ tocrbe mld^ gcfreut ^aben 


etc. 


etc. 




Conditional. 




CmdibUmal Perfect. 


8.1 td^ toiirbe mid^ frcuen 


vS) tDftrbc niid^ gcfrcut l^abcn 


etc. 


etc. 




Imperativk. 


Singular. 


Plwal, 


I 


frcuen ttjir un3 


2 freue btd^, freue bu bidft freut cud^, frcut il^r eudft 


3 freue cr fld^ 


frcuen jie fid^ 




Infinitivb. 


Present. 


Perfect. 


fld^ frcuen 


ftd^ gcfrcut ^aben 




Pabtioiples. 


xVtfMmL 


Past. 


fid^ frcucttb 


fld^ gcfrcut 



Remarks. 1. The reflexive pronoun is not given with the participle in 
the principal parts, since, that participle being in transitive verbs of a passive 
character, it can take no object except as u^ with an auxiliary in forming 
the coitapound tenses. 
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2. The ftd^ given with the infinitives and participles is, of course, only 
representative of the whole body of reflexive pronouns, with all of which 
those forms, not being restricted to any one person or number, may be con- 
strued. 

286. Any transitive verb in the language may be used re- 
flexively, or take a reflexive pronoun as object ; but none are 
properly regarded as reflexive verbs except 

1. Those which are only used with a reflexive object: as, 
ftd^ fd^clmen, *be ashstoiedf' fid^ fe^nen, *long;' fid^ toiberfc^cn, 

* resist.' 

2. Those which are usually or often used reflexively, and have 
a special meaning in that use, the object not maintaining its inde- 
pendence, but. combining with the verb to form a single concep- 
tion, the equivalent of an intransitive verb : as, ftd^ l^iitcn, * be- 
ware' (l^ttten, * guard') ; ftrf) fteHen, *make believe, pretend' (ftet 
Icn, * place ') ; fid^ tjcrlaffcn, * rely ' (ucrlaffcn, * quit '). 

287. 1. A reflexive verb is thus often related to the simple verb as a 
corresponding intransitive to a transitive— thus, frcucn, *give pleasure to,' 
fi(^ frcucn, *feel pleasure ;' fiirt^tcn, * fear,' jtc§ fiirc^tcn, 'be afraid.' But 

2. A few are intransitive, and of nearly the same meaning, both as simple 
verbs and as reflexives : thus, irrcn and ftc^ irrcn, * be mistaken; ' nal^cn and 
fid^ na^cn, *draw nigh; ' ganfcn and jtc§ ganfcn, *quarroL' 

288. 1. An intransitive verb is much more often used transitively 
(227.26) with a reflexive object than with one of another character : thus, 
er arbcitct unb lauft fi6) tobt, *he works and runs himself to death ; ' bu foUfl 
bic^ cinntal fatt cffcn, *thou shalt eat thyself to repletion for once.' 

2. An intransitive reflexive is sometimes used impersonally instead of an 
intransitive passive (279.2), especially with adverbs of manner, to express 
the action itself, without reference to a subject : thus, c8 tanjjt ^c^| l^ier gut, 

* it is good dancing here ; ' (ebljaft tvfiutnt fid^'g untcr biefem 5Baum, ' it is 
lively dreaming under this tree ; ' e8 ficl^t flc^ gar ortig in bic ^utfdj|cn ^incin, 

* it is very pretty looking into the carriages.' 

289. 1. A considerable number of reflexive verbs take an ad- 
ditional remoter object (impersonal) in the genitive (219.3). 

a. The construction of a reflexive verb with the genitive is notably easier 
than of the same verb used otherwise than reflexively — thus, irf) crinncrc 
mid^ mctne^ SBcrgc^cn§, *I remember (remind myself of) my fault,' but left 
crinncrc il^n an fcin SScrgcl^cn, *I remind him of his fault*' — ^yet many of 
these also frequently make their construction by the aid of a preposition, 
and many others admit only a prepositional construction : thus, td^ tjcrlaffc 
initft auf i^n, *I rely on him.' 

2. Only two or three reflexives take a remoter object in the dative: such 
are fx(ft nal^en, * approach,' jicft ttJibcrfefecn, 'oppose,' firf) bcqucmcn, 'submit.* 
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290. A small number of verbs are used witb a reflexive ob- 
ject in the dative, in a manner quite analogous with the true re- 
flexive verbs, and therefore form a class of improper reflexives. 

a. Most of these require in addition a direct object in the accusative : thus, 
t(^ mage ntir !ctn Unrcd^t on, *I make no unjust daim; ' ic^ bilbc mir ba« 
md)t ein, * I do not imagine that ; ' bu gctraucft bir tjicl, * thou darest much.' 
But fi(^ fc^mcid^cln, * flatter one's sell',' is intransitive. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

291. 1. An impersonal verb, or a verb used imperson- 
ally, is one by means of which the action implied in the 
verb is represented as exerted, without reference to a sub- 
ject or actor. 

2. Such a verb stands always in the third person singu- 
lar, and either without a subject, or, more usually, with 
the indefinite subject e^, 'it.' 

Thus, c« rcgnet, * it rains,' 1. ©. * there is rain falling ; ' e« ftopft, * it 
knocks,' Le. * there is a knocking; ' am ©ongcS buftct'8 unb lcu(i^tct'«, * on 
the Ganges are sweet odors and shining sights ; ' ntic^ biinft, * me seems,' 
ie. *it seems to mo; ' il^n ^ungcrtc, * him hungered,' ie. *^he was hungry.' 

292. No verbs in German are absolutely and exclusive- 
ly impersonal : verbs impersonally used may be classified 
as follows : 

1; Verbs describing the phenomena of nature, which are almost 
invariably impersonal in virtue of their meaning : thus, e5 l^agctt, 
< it hails ; ' eg ^at gcfrfjnett, * it has snowed ; ' eg totrb bonncm unb 
bliften, * it will thunder and lighten.* 

2. Certain verbs which by the idiom of the language are ordi- 
narily used in an impersonal form : as bttnfen and bdud^ten, * seem ; ' 
gelUjlen, * desire ; ' gclingen, * prove successful ; ' and a number of 
verbs signifying personal conditions and feelings, as l^ungcrn, 
* hunger,' btirftcn, * thirst,' fricren, * freeze,' fd^toinbeln, *be giddy,' 
graucn, * be horror-struck,' etc. 

a. All this class of impersonals take an object designating the person 
, affected by their action, or the subject of the feeling or condition they 
describe : some take an accusative, others a dative, others either an accusa- 
tive or dative (222.11. le ; 227.2c) : thus, mid^ geliiftete nic^t nat^ bent t^curcn 
?o^n, * I should not long for the costly prize; ' biirftct beincn gcinb, fo tran!c 
^n, * if thine enemy is thirsty, give him to drink ; ' mir grauet t)or bcr @5tter 
mtxht, ' I dread the envy of the gods ; ' eg biintt mir or mx6), * it seems 
to me.' 

6* 
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3. Almost any Terb, transitive or intransitive, is liable to occur 
in impersonal ose — if transitive, along with its ordinary object. 

Thus, ttJie flc^f « mit ben @5ttcm, * how fares it with the gods ? ' crgc^f « 
eu(§ IDO^I, * if it goes well with you ; ' ed fc^Itc on ^o(j, * there was lack of 
wood; * ptofeliti^ rcjt c« |i(^ im iRo^rc, * suddenly there is a rustling in the 
reeds; ' e« treibt i^n ben ^-Preid ju erwerben, *he is impelled to gain the 
prize;' e« erforbert eine 2)re^ung, Mt requires a turning;' e8 beburf bcr 
llnna^me nid^t; * it needs not the assumption.' 

a. The very common use of e« giebt, * it gives * (i. e. * there are given or 
furnished *), in the sense of * there is or are.' with following accusative, requires 
special notice: thus, ba gob c« @ci^autelftfl^Ie, * there were rocking-chairs 
there; ' e« gtebt bictc, bie filter ftnb, * there are many who are older ;' bag e« 
tncntger (Eljriflcn gfibe at8 ©aracencn, * that there were fewer Christians than 
Saracens.' 

4. Impersonal phrases formed with the verbs fetn and tnerben 
along with adverbial or adjective adjuncts, describing personal 
conditions or states of feeling, and always accompani^ by a dar 
tive designating the person to whom such conditions belong, are 
very frequent. 

Thus, mir ifl oanj anbers ju iD^iut^, * I feel quite otherwise (it is to me 
quite otherwise m mind); ' t^nt Xoax fo bonge, *he was so apprehensive; ' 
ttjie ntir ino^l ifl, *how well I feel I ' toic ifl mir bcnn, *how is it with me 
then ? '—nun tt)irb mir immer bfinger, * bow I grow more and more anxious ; ' 
tote »e^ ttjirb mir, * how I am beginning to suffer I ' je latter e« ifl, bcfto 
l^eiger n^trb mir, ' the colder it is, the hotter I become ; ' il)m ifl'd, aid oo'd 
t^n ^iniiberrief, ' he feels as if be were invited across.' 

5. Impersonal expressions are often made from intransitive verbs 
in a passive or reflexive form (see 279.2, 288.2). 

Thus, ^eute 9benb inirb getanut U^erben, * there will be dancing this 
evening; ' ed ftt}t ft(i^ fci^Iec^t ^ter, 'it is disagreeable sitting here.' 

293. The impersonal subject e^ is (as is abundantly shown by 
the examples already given) very often omitted — ^not, however, 
with the impersonals describing the phenomena of nature ; nor, 
generally, with verbs which are not of common use in impersonal 
form : but, as a rule, with verbs which are of common impersonal 
use, whenever the e^ would, by the rules for the arrangement of 
the sentence, come elsewhere than in its natural place next before 
the verb. 

That is, especially in the cases mentioned in sections 2, 4, and 5 of the 
last paragraph, whenever the object of the impersonal verb, or an adjunct 
quatifying the verb, is placed before it — and the putting of the object first, 
with consequent omission of eS; is the more usual construction.' 

294. Since the impersonal verb represents the simple action 
without reference to an acting subject, such impersonals as take 
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an object, direct or indirect, representing tbe person or thing 
affected by the action or condition, are virtually equivalent to pas- 
sives or intransitives, having that person or thing as their subject 
— and they often may or must be so rendered in English. 

Many of the examples given above have been so rendered, and those 
with fein or iDcrben hardly admit of being treated otherwise : thus, further, 
c« crforbcrt einc SDrc^ung, • a turning is required ; ' c« bebarf ber ^4nno^nie 
nici^t; * the assumption is not needed.* 

295. A verb having the indeflDlte subject e9, 4t,' is not alwajs 
to be regarded as impersonal : the ed sometimes represents indefinitely a 
subject which is oontemplated by the mind, and admits of being definitely 
stated : yet more often, e9 is a grammatical subject only, standing fur a 
logical subject which is to be stated later, whether a substantive clause, an 
infinitive dause^ or a simple substantive : thus, ed freut nn^, bag @ie I)iev 
finb, * it rejoices us that you are here ; ' c8 frcut nn9, @ic gu fc^en, * it re- 
joices us to see you ; ' ed frcut und biefe ^a6)vidit, * this news rejoices us.' 

EXJBBOISE XIX. 

Passive^ Beflexive, and Impersonal Verbs, 

1. iDer fletgi^e @(^filer toith gelobt, aber man tabelt ben trfigen. 
2. !Dcr Srief toirb balb gcfd^ricbcn tocrbcn ; unb fobatb cr gcfd^ricbcn 
x% toirb er t)on vai9 jur $oft getragen loerben. 3. 3)ad ^u(^ toirb 
je^t gcbnnft, unb toirb balb t)ottcnbct fcui. 4. ©tcfcr $ut ijl t)cr!auft, 
mtb ifann ntd^t gefauft toerben. 5. 2Bir freuten und, al^ er fo gelobt 
ttjurbe ; man lobte i^n toetl fetne Sufgabcn gut gcfd^riebcn toarcn. 6. 
Sii fd^ame mid^, fo oft batoon gefprod^cn toirb. 7. !lDu fotttejl bi(^ 
jti^amcn ate bie X^at gct^an tourbe ; unb jefet toiebcr, toeil fie ^etl^an 
tp ; nid^t nur, toenn fie Don anbem bt\pxoa^m toirb. 8. SBer ift bie^* 
f er aWantt ; id^ criuncre mid^ feiner nid^t. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

5i96. Verbs, in German, admit of composition with various 
other parts of speech — with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. The 
importance and frequent use of certain classes of these com- 
pounds render it necessary that they be treated here, rather than 
later, under the general subject of the composition of words. 

297. Verbs are compounded especially with a class of 
elements called prefixes.. These are all of kindred deri- 
vation, being originally adverbs, words signifying place or 
direction ; but they have become divided in modem vm 
into two well-marked classes : 



: v>/ 



VFR1W. 



• '•^^ :'»rTn i 



'f*:'-Ar.\..' 



,/ •• •.♦'■M'ffr. ,r.',,r) i'''|, ']f4» f.r*, ,^'rifr 

IV^rri '/--r^'il j'/,rrr»- -V/r .^rrK'-*! 'lori'v-qfl vf^> : *^'<^*v are rrai i 
r-rf'M'M'.f K ;']M»'i^K-. .iTiH r'hA -.T^ .v'ltii them U ^aui -o 



Tri 



-a.ui "u 






I,. 



I' A f M;f / ' /.Vff'Or vf»Ff», 



i'Hlf. 



/r A fV"tf ,rKlfNfT»^l#*T)t '>»'^fIvAfl-r)mAtnnr^ r*^rm wirh ^'erh 

'XWr. T^^ ^'^^f-* of 4Ar>rtf^l'»l*» 'tf^nxf^ :« divided :nto two sHb~ 
I. 'n,<* jm<,!^ .'/»>,fir'^M^ .^r^tixpfl inpfndin^ those aometimea 



•r./f f« ,r,-/.T,y»fH>»}*»'^^e lOft '^^.» <ire: 






m. In ' 
berm, • home ' 
her, "oward one ' 
hiTT, • from one' 



3b, • over, oa' 

ii^r over' 
inn, inxmd ' 
lrat^r, * 'jnder ' 
3or, before' 
njiDer ir i 

iwq, away 
,11. ^ ' 

^BTJtt back' 



(^tr, f) n«^o' 
<*rTTt)*^^, )y>. ?r'o^' 

2. TIi^ ^/>mponn4 <¥?paTJ>^>le prefixes are 

^. C/)mhiT>«tK>n^ of mdny of th^ *bo^e wttli erne anotber, e^edailr with 
th^ TTord^ of .T^om ^en'^ral iirecftioo (W place ^r, to. ^ or :)ai; aor: ^ 
^'^'iT!, Smatt, Mratt, twraff. 

^. On^ or two comh?n»t>oTJ« of the aboT'ft wftfa. preeecSiig imBiai afai^ 
-'«*f?T'»«f: x\9fmf}j. bew^, '^n^fora.' entfjf^en, 'agaiiwt' thia hawev^i i» 

Ijr (Uftiv^A from m^^f^nt). 
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c !S>a)toif4tn, ' betweon ' ()mtMai by itaelf is nol used aa t prt»flx\ mmI 
l^ntait^ * behind ' (ooutracted from ^intrn an). 

Note that, of those giTen in the list aboro. ^ererul are nHiUj ci>in|Hnuid 
MAimrhtk (fntpot, cntjwci, iurflcT, }ujammcn)» although Dot lumlo up o* iw'x) 
different preflxea. 

290« Cm^ugatum of Vtrht eompamnded taitk St^wrabi^ Prt* 

fiX€9. 

The conjugation of a compound verb is in gonernl tlio 
«ime with that of the Bimple v.erb : only one or two niut- 
tcre regarding the treatment of the prefix require notiot* : 

1. The prefix stands l)efore the verb in the infinitive 
and both participles, but after it in all the other simple 
forms. 

^ a. In the former case, the prefix is written with the verb iw a 
•tnfflo word ; in the latter case it is, of courao, aoparated fiH)iti it ; 
and, if the verb be followed by other adjuncts— aa objooti*, ad- 
verba, etc. — ^the prefix usually and regularly stands last, at tl»o end 
of the whole clause : thus, from onfQitjjcn, * be^in,' id) fauac rtu> 
*I begin;' i(i^ finjj bicfcn SWorgcu \c^ ju flubivcu an, • I bogun 
early this morning to study.' 

6. But % bv the rules for the arrangement of the sontont'o 
(434), the verb is transposed, or removed to the end, it comos, 
even in the simple fonns, to stand after its prefix, and is tluni 
written as one Vord with it: thus, al« ich bicfcn ajtovflcn fvtti) }U 
ftubiren anf ing, ^as I began to study early this morning.' 

2. The ordinary sign of the past participle, gc, is inserted 
between the separable prefix and the root ; also the sign 
of the infinitive, ju, whenever used. 

Thus, angcfangcn, * begun ; ' amufangcn, * to be^n : ' in the lat- 
ter case, as the example shows, tne verb is written along with its 
infinitive sign and prefix, as one word. 

3. The prefix has the principal accent. 

800. Examples : ' onfongcn, * begin ' (II.3) ; ^cranno^cit, 
* draw nigh.' 

Principal Parts. 
anfangen, png an, angcfangcn ^eranna^en, na^tc ^eran, ^crangcna^t. 
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* I draw nigh,' etc. 
nal^e l^eran 
na^P ^eran 
na^t ^eran 
na^cn l^eran 
tta^t ^eran 
na^en ^eran 

'I drewnigV etc. 
tia^te ^eran 

' I have drawn nigh,' etc. 
bin ^crangcna^t • 

'I had drawn nigh,' etc. 
toar ^erangena^t 

' 1 shall draw nigh,' etc. 
kDerbe ^erannal^en 

' I shall have drawn nigh,' etc 

koerbe ^erangena^t fein 



PreserOj 'I begin,' etc. 
S.I fange an 

2 fangfl an 
' 3 fangt an 
P.I fangctt an 

2 fangt an 

3 fangcn an 
Fteterii, * I began,' etc. 

8.1 fing an 

Peffedf * I have begun,' eta 
8.1 ^abe angefangen 

Pluperfect, ' I had begun,' eta 

8. 1 ^atte angefangen 

Fttiure, * I shall begin,' eta 

B.I loerbe anfangen 

luL Perf., * I shall have begun,' eta 
8. 1 toerbe angefangen ^aben 

Subjunctive. 
Present^ ' I may begin,' eta ' I may draw nigh,' etc. 

8.1 fange an na^e ^eran 

eta, eta etc , eta 

CoNDinOKAL. 

Conditional^ * I should begin,' eta * I should draw nigh,' eta 



8.1 luiirbe anfangen 

eta, eta 

* begin,' eta 

8.2 fange an^ fange bu an 
3 fange er an 

eta 



Present, * to begin ' 

anfangen, anjnfangen 

Perfect, * to have begun ' 

angefangen ^aben 



toilrbe ^eranna^en 
eta, eta 

Impebativb. 

* draw nigh,' eta 

na^e ^eran, na^e bu l^eran 
na^c er ^eran 
eta 

iNFimnvEB. 

* to draw nigh ' 

^eranna^en, ^eranjunal^en 
* to have drawn nigh ' 

^erangena^t fein 
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Participles. 
Present, 'beginning' * drawing nigh * 

anfangenb ^eranna^enb 

Past, * begun* *clrawnnigh* 

angefattgen l^erangenal)t 

301. 1. The meaning of the simple yerb is often greatly altered bj 
its composition with a prefix, as in anfongcn, * begin,* literally *take hold 
on : * in other cases, eadi member of the compound retains its independent 
meaning nearly unchanged. 

2. When the combination is of the latter character, no absolute h'ne is to 
be established dividing the employment of the prefix as prefix from its use as 
independent, adverb : and there are many instances in which the prefix 
(especially a compound one) is treated in both ways indifierently, and 
either written with the verb or separated from it ; thus, tpo men mogcr 
l^tnetn ge1)t unb fett ^eroud lommt (or, ^ineinge^t, l^eraudtommt)^ * where one 
goes in lean and comes out fat* 

Verbs inseparably Compounded. 

802. The inseparable prefixes ar%be, ent (or mUf), vc, ge, 
Dcr, and gcr. 

These prefixes are, most of them, traceably descended from those of the 
other dass : their original form and present oiBoe will be explained below 
(307). 

303. They remain in close combination with the verb 
to which they are attached, through its whole conjugation, 
forming with it, as their name denotes, an inseparable 
combination, of which the radical syllable, and not the 
prefix, receives the accent. Hence, 

1. The sign of the infinitive, gu, is put before the combi- 
nation (and separated in writing from it), as if it were a 
simple verb. 

- 2. The sign of the participle, gc, is omitted altogether. 

Since, as was pointed out above (243.3a), this is never prefixed to an 
unaccented syllabla Moreover, the ge is itself an inseparable prefix, and 
no verbal form is ever allowed to have two inseparable prefixes. 

304. Examples: begtnncn, ' begin ' (1.2), bcrrcifcn, 'jour- 
ney away.' 
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Prinoipal Pabts. 

bcgmnctt, bcgatm, bcgonncn t)crrctfcn, tocrrcijic, t)crrcip. 

Indicative. 

bcginne Dcrrcifc 

bcgann t)crrcipc 

^abc bcgonnen bin t)errcip 

^attc bcgonncn tear t)crrcip 

tocrbc bcginncn tocrbc t)crrctfcn 

tocrbc bcgonncn ^abcn tocrbc t)crrctp fern 

SUBJUNCTIVB. 

bcgtnnc Dcrrcifc 

begSnnc or bcgSnnc Dcrrcifctc 

etc., eta etc., etc 

Conditional. 
tofttbc bcginncn totirbc t)crrctfcn 

eta, eta eta, eta 

^ Imperative. 
bcgtnnc t)crrcifc 

Infinitives. 
bcginncn, jn bcginncn t)crrctfcn, ^n t)crrcifcn 

bcgonncn ^abcn Dcrrctjl fcin 

Participles. 
bcginncnb t)crrctfcn* 

bcgonncn t)crrcijl 

305. A few inseparably compounded verbs are further com- 
pounded with a separable prefix. Such combine the peculiarities 
of both modes of conjugation, taking no gc in the participle, and 
interposing ;;n of the infinitive between the two prefixes : thus, 
ancrlcnncn, * recognize,' anjucrfcnncn, crfanntc an, ancrfannt. 

a. Some of these, however—as anbctrcffcn, auf crfle^cn, audertcfcn, cinbcr* 
Ictben, t}orentI)a(ten — are never used except iu such verbal forms, or in such 
arrangements of the sentence, as require the separable prefix to stand before 
the verb:, thus, a(8 (£%riflu8 oufcrflanb, *when Christ arose;' but not 
(E^nihiS erflanb auf, ' Christ arose/ 

306. No verb separably compounded is ever further com- 
pounded with an inseparable prefix. 

The words sometimes given as examples of such composition are really 
derivatives from nouns: thus, tjcrabfc^cuen, * regard with horror,' is not 
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from a verb abfc^cuen, but from the noun ?(bf(^eu, * horror;' bcaufttogen, 
' commission,' in like manner, is from ^uftrac), 'an errand, charge; ' benad^« 
riti^tigcn, * inform,' from 9^oc^ric^t, 'news, information,' and so on. 

307. Derivation and Uses of the Inseparable Prefixes, 

1. The inseparable prefixes are elements which have become greatly 
changed, both in form and in meaning,, from their originals, and have acquir- 
ed such importance in the system of word-formation as to call for special 
notice in the grammar. 

a. While they have in part a distinct and clearly definable force in the 
•ompounds they form, they in part also modify in a very general and indefi- 
nite way the meaning of the verbs to which they are attached ; and their 
spheres of use variously approach, and even sometimes overlap, one another. 
Only their leading applications will be stated below. 

b. These prefixes are also freely used in forming derivative verbs from 
other parts of speech (see 405) : such derivatives are conjugated in the 
same manner as the inseparably compounded verbs. 

2. ^e is the same with our own prefix be, and of kindred force with the 
latter; it comes ultimately from the separable prefix and independent pre- 
position bci, * by.' 

a. Prefixed to an intransitive, it adds the meaning of 'upon, about,' or 
the like, converting the intransitive into a transitive : thus, tlagcn, 'moan,' 
bctlagcn, 'bemoan; ' fmgcn, 'sing,' befmgcn, 'sing about, besing.' 

b. Prefixed to a transitive, it changes the direction of the verbal action, 
converting mto a direct object what was only indirectly or remotely the ob- 
ject of the simple verb : thus, malcn, ' paint (a picture),' bemalen, ' paint 
over (as, a wall) ; ' rauben, ' steal (something from some one),' berauben^ 
* rob (some one of something).' 

e. Rarely, it only slightly modifies the meaning of a verb, usually in tho 
way of a strengthening or extension of its action : thus, beef en and bebecf en, 
•cover;' brfingcn and bcbrfingcn, ' crowd, oppress ; ' barren and bc^arrcn, 
'wait, persist; ' fleljen and bcfte^cn, ' stand, subsist.' 

d. Some of its compounds are restricted to a reflexive use : thus, ftd^ be« 
ftnbcn, * find one's self, -be ; ' fit^ bctragcn, ' bear one's self, behave.' 

3. (Snt was earlier ant, in which form it appears in Slntmort, * answer,' 
and ^nt(t^, ' countenance ; ' it is by origin an adverb meaning ' against,' 
related to our <md and the prefix of answer (and^swarian), etc. In combina- 
tion with three verbs beginning with f, it has taken, by assimilation, the 
form trap : thus, cmpfongcn, etnpfcl^lcn, ctnpfinben. 

a. Its primitive meaning appears in a few compounds, as entfpreti^en, 'cor- 
respond, answer; ' entpfangen, 'receive.' 

b. Its leading idea is now that of ' out ; ' it denotes removal, separation, 
deprivation, sometimes even negation: thus, cntge^en, cntfommcn, entflic* 
l^cn, ' escape ; ' entjjtel^en, ' take away ; ' entlaffen, ' let off, release ; ' cntfo* 
gen, ' renounce ; ' entttjci^cn, ' desecrate.' 

c. It sometimes indicates transition into a condition: as, entbrennen, 
'take fire ; ' cntjtc^en, ' come into being.' 
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4. @r U the same word with the prefix ur forming nouns (411), and 
means by origin * forth, out,' being related to auA, * out,* and probablj ulti- 
mately identical with it 

a. It has most nearly its primitive force in such verbs as crgtel^cn, * edu- 
cate, bring up,' tvnd)ttn, * erect,' erjd^rerf en, * startle.' 

6. It often signifies a passing into a condition, a becoming, the beginning 
of an action ; as, crfc^ctncn, * (shine forth) appear,' crtoncn, ' sound forth,* 
ergittem, *fall a trembling.' 

c It strengthens the verbal idea, often adding an implication of accom- 
plishment or attainment: as, erf(f)o))fen, 'exhaust,' ertragen, 'endure,' er(e« 
ben, 'experience,' crfuc^cn, 'request,' erfinbcn, 'invent' 

d. Hence (its prevailing ofiSce in the production of new compounds), it 
signifies an acc^uisition by means of the action expressed by the simple 
verb: thus, crjogcn, 'obtain by hunting^;' crtro^jcn, 'get by defiance i' cr* 
tanjcn, 'bring on by dancing.' 

6. @e is believed to have had at first the sense of 'with, together,' 
which sense appears, somewhat dimly, in a few of the compounds it forms : 
as, Qcfriercn, 'become solidified by cold,' gcrinncti, 'coagulate,' gcfattcn, 
' (fall in with) please,' gejle^en, '(stand by) oonfess.' But this sense has 
become so generalized and efifaced, and its applications are so various and 
indistinct., that it would be in vain to attempt to classify them. 

The adoption of this prefix as regular characteristic of past pariiciples 
has been already referred to (243.3c) as comparatively modem, and hardly 
admitting of explanation. 

6. a. $er is historically the same word as Dor, 'forward, forth,' and its 
leading idea is that of 'forth, away:' as in tcrbrongcn, 'crowd out,' t>tv^ 
jagcn, 'chase away,' tjcrfaufen, 'bargain away, sell,*^ bcrrcifcn, 'journey of^' 
bcrfpielen, 'lose at play.' 

5. Hence, as intimating removal through the action of the verb to which 
it is attached, it comes further to imply loss, detriment, destruction : as in 
Dcrbrauc^cn, 'wear out,' fterbcrben, 'ruin; '—or a removal from what should 
be, the production of an untoward efifect: as in berfii^ren, 'lead astray,' 
Dcrrflden, 'put out of place; '—or the commission of error: as in bcrrcc^ncn, 
'misreckon,' t)er!ennen, 'mistake; ' — or a reversal of action: as in X>txhitttn, 
« forbid,' bcrat^tcn, ' despise.' 

c On the other baud, it signifies a complete working-out of the action 
of the verb: as in ocrblutcn, 'bleed to death,' tjerbrcmien, ' bum up;'— 
which may imply a cessation of the action, as in Dcrbffll^cn, 'blossom out, 
fade, wither ; ' or, more usually, a strengthening of the action, as in t)er« 
fmfcn, 'sink away,' Dcrtifgcn, 'blot out,' bcrfd^Ucgcn, ' shut up,' tjcrblnbcn, 
' unite ; '—and this intensive force in a few cases makes transitive, as t)tt* 
lad^cn, 'deride,' bcrfc^lcn, *miss, fail of.' 

*l. 3ct represents an older biS, which is related to the Latin dts, and 
means, like the latter, ' apart, asunder.' 

Accordingly, it either intensifies the meaning of verbs which contain the 
idea of dissolution, of going to pieces or reducing to pieces, or it adds that 
idea: thus, gcrbrcd^cn, 'break asunder; ' jerfprcngeit, 'blow to pieces; ' gcr* 
fatten, 'fall apart;* gerrinnen, 'become dissolved.' 
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Prefixes Separable or Inseparable. 

308. A few prefixes, belonging properly to the separa- 
ble class (being all of them in use also as independent 
parts of speech), nevertheless sometimes form compounds 
after the manner of inseparables. 

309. These prefixes are 

bur^, * through ' ilbcr, * over ' utiter, * under ' 
l^intcr, * behind' um, * about' tuiber ) 'against' 

ttJtcbcr ) * again ' 

SBtber and luteber are the same word, but differently spelt, to in- 
dicate a difference of meaning. All verbs compounded with tt)U 
ber are inseparable ; all but one or two compounded with tDteber 
are separable. 

310. In verbs separably compounded with these prefixes, both 
members of the compound have their own fall meaning, hardly 
modified by the combination ; the inseparable compounds often • 
take an altered or figurative sense. 

Thus, as separable compounds, burdjbringcn, * crowd through,* l^tnter* 
gel^en, * go behind,' iiberfetjcn, * set across,' umgc^cn, * go around, revolve,' 
untcrtocrtcn, * throw under,' toicbcrl^olcn, 'fetch back;'— but, as insepa- 
rable compounds, burc^bringcn, • penetrate, permeate,' ^intcrg elicit, 'deceive,' 
fibcrfctjen, 'translate.' untgcticn, 'evade,' untcrmcrfen, 'subjugate,' micbcr* 
l^olen, 'repeat.' Yet the difference is not often so marked as in these 
examples, and in a host of cases the two classes of compounds are distin- 
guished by only a slight shade of meaning, if at alL 

311. The compoimds, of either class, are accented and 
conjugated according to the rules already given. That is 
to say, • 

1. The separable compounds are accented on the prefix ; they 
put the prefix before the verbal form in the infinitive and partici- 
ples, but after it in other cases ; they take the signs of participle 
and infinitive between the prefix and the root. 

Thus, from burd^'brtngen, 'crowd through,' come burcl^';|ubrtngcn, brtngc 
bui*c§, brang burti^, bin burc^'gebrungcn, mcrbc burc^'bringcn, burc^'gebrungcn. 

2, The inseparable compounds are accented on the radical syl- 
lable, reject the ge of the participle, and put ju of the infinitive 
before the whole combination. 

Thus, from burd^brtn'gcn, 'penetrate,' come ^u burrf)brln'gcn, burA* 
brtn'gc, burc^brang', f^aht burci^brun'gcn, locrbe burt^brin'gcn, burti^- 
brungcn. 
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OtHBR Compound Verbs. 

3152. Verbs pomponDded with other adverbs than those al- 
ready mentioned, or with nouns or adjectives, fall into two classes : 

1. True or close compounds, in which the first member has be- 
come an integral part of the combination, and the whole is treated 
as a sunple verb. 

Thus, ^anb^aben, * handle, manage/ gu^anb^aben^^anb^abte^ge^anbbabt; 
ttJaWagcn, * prophesy,' gu tua^rfagcn, teal^rjagtc, gctoal^rfagt; Ucbfojcn, 
* caress/ gu Ucbfojcn, Ucbtofle, gcticblofl. 

2. Loose or false compounds, phrases, written together as one 
word, in which the first member is treated as any such word limit- 
ing the verb would be, and the combination is conjugated like a 
verb separably compounded. 

Thus, ftattpnbcn, 'take place,' jlattnujinbcti, fanb flatt, |lattgcfunbcn ; 
ttjol^lt^un, 'benefit,' njobtgutl)un, that tno^l, ^o^Iget^an ; fcq(|t^lagcn, 'mis- 
carry,' fcM^ufd^lagcn, fd^lug fe^t, fc^Igcjti^Iagcn ; loijjprcti^cn, 'absolve,' to8ju* 
fprcd^cn, fpraci^ lo«, Io«gc|prod^cn. 

a. If a verb of the former class has not the acxjent on its first syllable, it 
loses (243.3a) the ge of the past participle: thus, fro^Io(fen, fro^Iocft'. 

b. From the same class are to be carefully distinguished certain verbs 
which have the aspect of compounds, but are in fact derivatives from 
compound nouns: such are fril^fHicFen, 'to breakfast' (from i^rii^ftildt, 
< breakfast '), ratl^fd^lagen, 'consult' (from 92at]^{(i^lag, 'consultation'). 

313. ajjig and t)oC[ are treated as proper prefixes, forming both 
separable and inseparable compounds, which are accented and 
conjugated like those made with hnxij, etc. (308-11). 

But mifi is very rarely treated as a separable. 35oU forms five or six in- 
separable compounds, as t^oQbringen, 'accomplish,' t)oII;;te^en; * execute,' and 
a number of loose separables, as t)ot[gtegen, 'pour fulL' 

Exercise XX. 
Compound Verbs, Separable and Inseparable. 

1. SBautt fangctt ®ic an, Sfyct SSricfc abjuft^rcibcn ? 2. 3d^ be* 
gann geftem, unb fc^rieb cinigc ah, fobalb ic^ ftc cm^jfangcn ^attc. 3. 
gr Dcrfte^t aUt^ toa^ man il|m Dorlicft, unb f^ric^t bic beutf^en S5J5r* 
tcr beutUrf) au^ ; aber cr iiberfctjt nid^t gut. 4. !©cr £ag na^t ()cran, 
unb bic ©onne toirb balb aufge^cn ; ftc^cn toir aud^ auf, unb fleibett 
tuir un3 an. 5. ®ic l^abcn bcrgcffcn ttja^ ©ic mir Dcrf^jroc^en l^atten. 
6. ®ic ^at il^rc Ucbcrfc^ul^c angcgogcn, unb ift au^gcgangcn ; fie luirb 
balb Derreift fein. 7. SSieber^olc beine SSitte, unb iq l^ole bir ttJieber 
ttja^ bu Derlangft. 8. SBir faufcn i^m gleic^ ah, toa^ crun^ tjerfaufen 
iuiff. 9. 6r iDar fdion jurildgcfommcn, c^c id^ fortging. 10. ©cr 
^nabe ^t ben $all in bte ®tu6e l^inetngemorfen, unb ben ®pieget 
gcrbroc^en. 
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ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

314. A verb, in a proper verbal form (that is to say, exclad- 
ing the infinitives and participles: see 339, 349), always stands 
as the simple predicate of a sentence ; and all that constitutes 
the complete predicate is brought in in the way of modifying 
adjuncts to the verb, variously limiting and qualifying its action. 

a. The proper verbal forms, those possessing the characteristic of person^ 
are often called its " finite " forms : they might also be called its personal 
forms. 

5. Even in the compound tenses of the verb itself, the rank of ve/i-h 
belongs in strictness only to the personal auziliaiv, the other parts being 
adjuncts of tiie latter : thus, in ici^ ^abe \\)n gefr&nft, ' I have pained him,' 
^abe is the simple predicate, and gefrantt is an attribute of the object, as 
much as pnbe and franf, respectively, in id^ ftnbc i^n Xxawl, ' I find him 
sick ; ' id^ mcrbc gcfranft, * I am pained,', tci^ otn gcgongcn, ' I am (have) 
l^one,' are analogous, in like manner, with id^ iverbe franf, ' I become sick,' 
td^ bin tncg, ' I am away ; ' and id^ tncrbc gcfranit tnorbcn fein, * I shall 
have been pained,' is made up by the addition of successive modifying ad- 
juncts to merbc, each adjunct after the first being (see 348.2) regularly pre- 
fixed to the one which it further limits ; the phrase means Kterally * I am 
entering (tncrbc) into a state of having (fcin) become (inorben) pained 
(gclrfintt)/ That the auxiliaries have more or less completely the inferior 
value of copulas, connecting the subject with the chiefly significant 
part of the predicate, does not alter tlieir formal or grammati^ char- 
acter. 

c. No personal form of a verb has the value of adjunct to another 
personal form ; there are as many separate sentences as &ere are separate 
verbs. All the other parts of speech (excepting the conjunctions: see 
382.a) may enter, by connection with the verb as its adjuncts, into the 
relation of parts of the predicate of a sentence. 

315. Object of a Verb, Most verbs may take an object — 
that is to say, may be followed by a noun (or its equivalent) 
in -an oblique case, designating the person or thing upon which, 
or as aflfecting which, the action which it describes is exerted by 
the subject. 

1. A "transitive " verb takes its object in the accusative case; 
and such is called a direct object: thus, er l^at c incn §ut, unb 
trdgt i l^tt, * he has^a hat, and wears it : ' see 227. 

a. A few transitive verbs are followed by t^iro accusatives: see 227.3. 

2. Many " intransitive " verbs take- an indirect object in the 
genitive or dative case: thus, ic^ fd^onc hteineg ge in be 3, 'I 
spare my enemy;' cr folgt mir, *he follows me:' see 219, 
222.11. 
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8. Many verbs, beside their direct object, take a remoter object 
in the dative or genitive, indicating the person or thing affected 
less immediately by the action of the subject upon the object, or 
further defining that action : thus, id^ raitbc bicfcm2Kanncba5 
@elb, *I steal the money from this man; ' td^ bcraubc i^n f cinc^ 
@etbe^, *' I rob him of his money : ' see 219, 222.1. 

316. Predicate Noun or Adjective, A noun or adjective is 
called predicate, if it is brought- by the verb into connection with 
a noun (either the subject or the direct object of the verb), as 
limiting or qualifying that noun. 

1. a, A predicate noun stands in the nominative, relating to 
the subject of the verb, after fcin, * be,' ttjcrbcn, * become,' blci* 
ben, 'continue,' fd^einen, biinfcn, and bfiud^tcn, 'seem,' and l^ci* 
gen, * be called ; ' also, with the passive of the verbs that take a 
noun in the accusative as factitive predicate: see 213. 

These are verbs of incoihplote predication, requiring a complement. 
Especially fctn, * be,' is the ordinary simple connective of a subject with its 
predicated quality, and is therefore called the copula. 

h. After a few verbs — of calling, regarding, and the like — ^a 
predicate noun stands in the accusative, brought by the verb 
mto relation with its object : this is called a factitive predicate : 
thus, er nanntc uiid^ fcincn greunb, * he called me his -friend: ' see 
227.85,c. 

2. a. A predicate adjective is used after the same verbs as a 
predicate noun: thus, cr ifl nnh bleibt ntir trcu, unb tuirb nte untreu 
toerben, 'he is and continues faithful to me, and will never become 
unfaithful. ' 

b. With verbs of more complete predication, or of full predica- 
tive force, an adjective is often used in a manner which it is con- 
venient to distinguish as adverbial predicate : thus, bie ^inbcr flan* 
ben ftumm, *the children stood silent;' bie ©timme fhfimte ^imm* 
Rfc^ luetic t)or, Hhe voice poured forth heavenly clear;' to irb'3 
aud^ fd^5n ju Sage fommen, *will it also come forth beautiful?' 

c. Some verbs are followed by an adjective as factitive predi- 
cate, relating to their object: thus, fie ringcn bie ^dnbe tounb/they 
wring their hands sore;' bie xi\ gcmc brcifa^ bietc,* which I 
gladly offer threefold ; ' pc ftcllt fid) ii b c r r a f d^ t, * she feigns her- 
self surprised;' id^ filiate meinc ^rftftc ^5^cr, *I feel my powers 
higher;' er l^ftlt tl^n m arm, 'he holds him warm.' 

This predicative construction is much more common with adjectives 
than with nouns, which generally require a% *as,* fur, *for,' gu, * to,' or the 
like, before them: compare 227.3(;. 
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817. Adverb. The verbal idea is limited by an adverb, or by 

more than one, in the most various manner, in respect to time, 

place, occasion, manner, end, and so on. See Adverbs, 361 etc. 

Thus, td^ ge^c j c t? t, * I am going now ; ' cr too^nt ^ i e r, * he lives here ; ' 
jtc fprcd^en gut, *they speak weU; ' bu bi|l ^cutc morgcit fc^r \pdt crtuad^t, 
•you woke very late this morning.* 

318. Prepositional Phrase, A phrase composed of a prepo- 
sition along with the word (genendly a noun, with or without 
adjuncts) which it governs, and the nature of whose relation to 
the verbal action it defines, is a very frequent adjunct to the verb, 
taking the place of object, predicate, or adverb. 

(L As direct object in place of an accusative, such a phrase can hardly stand : 
but it may be used for a genitive object— as, id) toaxtt auf ifyi\, for ici^ ttjortc 
fciner, * I wait for him ; ' for a dative object— as, cr fo(gt mir, or cr fo(gt auf 
mid^, ' he follows me ;' — ^yet more freely for a remoter object along with a 
direct object— as, id^ frcuc mic^ iibcr bicjc«, for tdft frcuc mid^ bcffcn, * J re- 
joice at this; * toir Dcrtraucn un« auf i^n, for toir Dcrtraucn un« i^m, 'we 
trust in him.' 

b. Examples of prepositional phrases with predicate value are cS toav t)on 
entfc^cibcubci- Sid^tigfcit, *it was of decisive importance; * bic ^ranfcn blic* 
ben in ber 3}?itte, *the sick remained in the midst; ' fte ern)fil)tten tf)n gum 
Stai\tx, *they chose him emperor; * bied loirb jum 2lu«bru(! bcr @ccte, *thi8 
becomes an expression of the souL* 

c Adverbial prepositional phrases are ber ^oge( fpicU xm ianht, *the bird 
plays in the foliage; * toir bergen ben @amcn in bcr @rbe ©d^oofi, * we hide 
the seed in the earth's bosom; ' er rief mit lauter @ttmme, 'he cried with 
a loud voice.* 

819. Order of the verbal adjuncts. 

1. In the normal or regular arrangement of the sentence, all 

the adjuncts of a personal verb are placed after it. 

a. For the inverted order of arrangement, in which one of the adjuncts 
is frequently placed before the verb it modifies, and for the Iranspoaed order, 
in which the personal verb is placed after all its adjuncts, see the rules given 
for the order of the sentence, below, 431, 434. 

2. When the verb is modified by two or more adjuncte, the general rule 
is, that one which is more closely combined in idea with the verb, and more 
essentially modifies its predicative meaning, is placed fUrther from it than 
one of a more external and accessory character. Hence, 

a. The infinitive or participle, in a compound verbal form, stands at the 
end of tlie sentence: thus, jte l^attc i!|rc S^ljnc fd^arf in fctnc ginger g c* 

ie^t, 'she had sunk her teeth sharply into his fingers; * i^r merbet eud^ 
btutig cureriUiad^tnid^tilber^cbcn, *you loill not presume so cruelly 
upon your power.' 

5. An iufinitive dependent upon any verb, modal or causative auxiliary 
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or other, stands in like manner at the end of the sentence: thns, t(^ tniU 
t)or i^r mtt^ nicbcrwcrfcn, *I will humble myself before her.* 

c A separable prefix belonging to the verb takes the same place : thus, 
fic ja^ babci red^t finftcr unb unmiUig au«, *she looked at the same time 
right gloomy and out of humor.* 

d. Any part of speech compounded with a verb after the manner of a 
separable prefix, or forming with it a verbal phrase analogous with such a 
compound, takes the same place: thus, i^ na^m ntc^td mel^r t)on ber Winter 
mix Uegenbcn @bene n^a^r, *I no longer saw anything of the plain that lay 
behind me.* 

e. Of two cases goyemed by the same verb, the second accusative (227.3) 
is placed after that which is the more immediate object of the verb ; the 
genitive (219.2,3) follows the accusative ; the dative (222.L1) rather more 
usually precedes the accusative. 

/. Of more than one adverb qualifying the same verb, an adverb of time 
ordinarily precedes one of place, and both are placed before one of manner 
or degree : thus, cr arbcitct immcr flcigifl, * he always works industriously ; ' 
bu tt)ol)n|l l)ier je^r bequcm, *you live here very comfortably.* Hence, also, 
the adverb of negation, ntd^t, if it modifies the general assertion of the sen- 
tence, stands last; but if its negative force applies to some particular ad- 
junct of the verb, it is placed next before that adjunct. 

3. The rules as above stated are subject to various modification under 
the influence of accent or emphasis, or of euphony. 

a. Any adjunct of the verb may be transferred to a position other than 
its proper one (usually later), for the purpose of being made more promi- 
nent. 

b. Since a pronoun is, in general, a less significant and emphatic word 
than a noun, usage has established the rule that 

A pronoun immediately dependent on the verb (not governed by ^ pre- 
position), whether as direct or mdirect object, comes first among the verbal 
adjuncts. 

Among the pronouns, a personal pronoun comes before a demonstrative, 
the briefer personal pronouns, especially t9, * it,' before the longer, and the 
reflexives first of alL 

4. Prepositional phrases take, in general, the position belonging to the 
part of speech whose equivalent they are ; but they are more Uable than 
single words to change place for euphonic reasons. 

5. The natural connections of the different verbal adjuncts are regarded 
in the arrangement of the sentence ; those which affect one another, and 
exert a combined iofluence upon the verbal action, being put together. 

6. The above are only the leading principles of the arrangement of words 
In a sentence. To follow out their application in detail, and illustrate their 
joint and mutual action, and the more or less irregular and arbitrary modi- 
fications which they admit, cannot here be attempted. 
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USES OF THE FORMS OF CONJUGATION. 

Person and Number. 

820. In general, the verb is of the same person and nnmber 
as its subject. 

Being, of course, of the first or second person only when its suhject is a 
personal pronoun of those persons respectively, since all other words are of 
the third person. 

321. Special Rules respecting Person. 

1. When the same verb has subjects of more than one person, 
it is of the first person (plural) if either of its subjects is of the 
first person; otherwise, of the second: thus, ich unb bu finb l^icr, 
*I and thou are here;' bu unb cr g I aubt eg bcibc nid^t, *you and 
he both disbelieve it' 

2. After a relative (ber) referring to an antecedent of the first 
or second person, the verb is in the third, unless the personal 
pronoun is repeated after the relative (compare 181) : thus, bu, ber 
bent iBaftlidf ben SRorbblid gab, Uhou who gavest to the basilisk 
his deadly glance' (but bu, ber bu gabP). 

822. Special Rules respecting dumber. 

1. A verb having for its subject more than one singular noun 
is put in the plural. 

a. To this rule there are frequent exceptions, either as the several sub- 
jects are regarded as combined into a single idea ; or as, when preceding or 
following an enumeration of single subjects, the verb, by a familiar license 
of speech, is suffered to agree with the one nearest it alone ; or as the verb 
is iu fact understood with other than the one subject with which it agrees : 
thus, ^intcr mir (tcgt niir Summer unb (Slenb, * behind me lies only sorrow 
%nd misery; ' gct8 unb 2D^iccrtt)irb fortgcriffcn, *rock and sea are hurried 
onward; ' c« b eg let tc burt^ l?cbcn unb ©tcrbcn un8 2ith unb ?icbc unb SBein, 
* may song and love and wine aocompanv us through life and death; * ?ugcn, 
aJiorbcn, @tc^lcn unb (gljcbrcd^en ^at iioer^onb gcnommcn, * lying, murder, 
theft, and adultery have become prevalent* 

2. A collective noun in the singular takes a verb in the singular much 
more strictly than in Enghsh. 

a. Exceptions are only such expressions' as etn ^aat, *two or three,* eine 
SKcnge, • a number,* ctn fcn^cnb, * a dozen,* which are frequently used with 
plural nouns (ordinarily construed appositionally with them: see 216.6a), 
and have gained a plural value by association : thus, in n)eld^em ein ^aar 
SBbgcl l)in unb wiebcr \)iipUn, 'in which a couple of birds hop back and 
forth; * im $ofc fptclten cin ^aar ber muntcrcn ^inber, *in the yard were 
playing two or three of the merry children ; * cin ^JmJ^ finb gcwS^uUc^ Oor« 
au8, *a couple are generally m front.' 

7 
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3. After the impersonal and indefinite subjects c«, btc«, ba«, toai, tot\dje9, 
etc., the verb is put in the plural if a following predicate noun is plural : 
thus, c8 ftnb unfcr pet, * there are two of us; ' ba8 finb mcine grcunbe, 

* those are my friends. '-—So also occasionally in a case like bic gru^t biejc« 
©aunic« fitib Heine ©eeren, *the fruit of this tree is small berries.' 

4. Out of exaggerated respectfulness, the plural verb is sometimes (the 
usage is happily going out of vogue) construed with a singular title, or name 
and title: as, belie ben ber §err btcfcn @cdfel gu erprobcn, * may the gentle- 
man be pleased to try this purse; * @eine 3Kaie|iat ber ^5nia ^ab en gcru^t, 
'his migesty the king has been gradously pleased to ... • 

Mood and Tsnsb. 
Indicative. 

3523. The nse of the indicative mood, in its various tenses, 
corresponds upon the whole pretty closely iD German and in Eng- 
lish. The principal points of difference will be stated below. 

324. Indicative Present 1. The German present — e. g. id) 
licbc — ^answers to the three English forms of the present *I love,' 
*I do love,' and *I am loving:' the shades of difference among 
these different values are either left to be inferred from the con- 
text, or are expressed or intimated by adjuncts to the verb or by 
verbal phrases. 

2. In German, as in English and French, the present is often 
substituted for the preterit in lively narration : thus, tc^ l^iclt ftitte, 
unb \ai) mx6) nad^ bent ©tanbe ber ©onnc urn. Snbem id) nun fo 
tmpoxhiiit, fc^e id) zc, * I stopped, therefore, and looked about 
me for the position of the sun. While, now, I am thus looking 
upward, I <ee' etc. 

3. In expressing a past action or state which is continued so 
as to be present also (or in signifying what has been and still is), 
the German, like the French, indicates the present part and leaves 
the past to be inferred, while the English does the contrary: 
thus, finb fie fc^on langc l^icr, *have you been^ (are you) here al- 
ready a long time?' cr f ^I^ft fcit fUnf 3a^rctt unlet bem Sd^nec, 

* he Tias been (is) sleeping tor five years beneath the snow.' 

4. The German present, much more often than the English, 
is used in the sense of a future : thus, ttjic fan g' xij*9 an ? id) b r c ^' 
ttiid^ um, fo ifl'^ cjctl^an, *how shall I set about it? I will turn 
myself around ; tiat will fetch it;' bie (SUtcr, bic er bctcinft erbt^ 

* the property which he will one day inherit.' 

This fatore nse of the present is a direct inheritance from a former condition of Qer- 
manlo language (as represented to us by the oldest Germanic dialects), in which the 
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preeent and fatnre meanings were both habitnally expressed by the present tense, the later 
auxiliary futures, as / ahaU or toiU UrvA, H) loerbe lieben, not having been yet brought into 
use. See the author's "Language and the Study of Language," pp. 119, 969. 

326- Indicative Preterit, 1. The preterit answers to our 
own simple past tense, in its three forms of *I loved,' *I did 
love,' *I was loving' — all expressed, without distinction, by i6) 
Kcbte^ 

2. As the present for the perfect (324.8), so the preterit is 
sometimes used for our pluperi^ct, to express what, at a given 
time, had been and was still: thus, toarctt ®ic fd^on langc ba, 
* had you been (were you) there long already ? ' 

3. The distribution of the expression of past time between the 
preterit and perfect is not precisely the same in German as in 
English. As (326.2) the German perfect often stands where we 
should use the preterit, so the contrary is also sometimes the case : 
thus, i^r l^5rtct, toti6) f(^rc(fU(^c« Ocrid^t bc^^crm iibcr 3crufa^ 
lent crgtng, *ye have heard what a terrible judgment of the 
Lord has come upon Jerusalem.' 

326. Indicative Perfect, 1. The perfect answers in the main 
to our perfect, expressing completed action, or action in the past 
with implied reference to the present, as no longer continuing : 
thus, id) l^abe gcltcbt, * I have loved,' or « have been loving.' 

. 2. But the perfect is not infrequently used where we employ 
the preterit : the perfect is rather the tense by which something 
is simply asserted as true, while the preterit implies a connection 
with other past events in continuous narration, or a personal par- 
ticipation of the speaker, as spectator or joint actor. 

Thus, @ott fiat bte SBcU crjAaffcn, ' God created the world (it was Gk)d 
who etc.) ; ' id^ bin gcjicrn in bcr ^irc^c gcmejen, 'I was at church yesterday ; ' 
unfcr grcunb ifl ncutid) gcflorbcn, *our friend died lately: '—hut @ott erft^uf 
bic SBcIt in fc(ft8 Xagcn, unb ru^tc om ftcbentcn, * God created the world in 
six days, and rested on the seventh;' td^ mat in ber ^irt^e, tno $err 92. eine 
bortrcfftic^c ^rcbigt l)iclt, 'I was at church, where Mr. N. preached an ad- 
mirable sermon ; ' unfcr SSatcr flarb geftern, * our father died yesterday (in 
our presence).^ ^ 

Something of the same distinctioii appears also in English usage, and it 
is impossible to explain fully the difference in idiom between the two lan- 
guages without a great deal of detailed illustration. Moreover, there are 
many cases in either tongue where both tenses might be employed with 
equal propriety. 

3. For the present in place of our perfect, see 324.3 ; for the perfect in 
place of the future, see 328.8&. 

827. Indicative Pluperfect. The pluperfect in German, as 



X 
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in English, expresses action already finished at a time in the past 
either defined or contemplated by the speaker : thns, icj^ l^atte ge^^ 
Kcbt, *I had loved ' or * been loving.' 

85i8. Indicative Future and Future Perfect. 1. These tenses 
ordinarily agree in use with their English correspondents : thns, 
td^ tocrbe Kcbctt, * I shall love ' or * be loving ; ' xij toerbc gcliebt 
f)ahtn, * I shall have loved ' or * been loving.' 

They express simple ftitarily, that which is going to be; and are care- 
flilly to be distinguished fh>m the modal auxiliary forms composed of the 
infiDitiye with moUen and follen (257-8X which more or less disUiictly im- 
ply an assent or iutent, a propriety or obligation. 

2. The futures are sometimes used to indicate a claimed yobabiHty, or 
express a conjecture : thus, ba« ttJtrb ttjo^l 3^r ©ruber fctn, * that is your 
brother, is it not?' er mirb ntci^t lange bort gebUeben fetn, 'I presume he 
did not stay there long.* 

8. a. In German, as in English, the perfect is often employed where the 
future perfect would be logically more correct, the impfication of futurity 
being sufficiently made by the context: thus, td^ merbe fommen, fobalb t^ 
mcincn ©ricf gcjc^ricbcn gabc. * I shall come as soon as I have written my 
letter ' (for ujcrbc gefi^riebcn qabcn, * shall have written '). 

b. A present or perfect is occasionally substituted for a future, by a figure 
of speech, to indicate the certainty of what is to take place: tiius, jene ^at 
getcbt, menn ic^ bie« ©latt au9 nuinen ^cinben gebe, ' she has ceased to live, 
if I let this paper go out of my hands ; ' fld^', obet bu bifl bed XoM, ' stand, 
or thou art a dead man I ' 

e. For the frequent use of a present histead of a future tense, see 324.4. 



829. The snbjnnctive mood, which has almost passed ont of 
use in English, still continues in full currency in German, having, 
if the two " conditional " tenses be included with it (as they are 
in fact subjunctive, both in form and character), more than a cor- 
responding tense for every tense of the indicative. In some of 
its offices (the optative, potential, conditional) it answers to what 
is left of our own subjunctive, and to the compounded tenses 
(with the auxiliaries may, might, wauldy and should) by which 
we have in part supplied the place of the latter ; in other offices 
(especially in indirect statement, 333) there is in English hardly 
anything analogous, though the classical tongues present similar 
constructions in abundance. 

830. The subjunctive is tbe mood of possibility, contingency, 
subjectivity, in contradistinction from the indicative as the mode 
of actuality, direct assertion, objectiveness. 
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a. The sabjimctlve of the Germanlo langnagee is by origin an optatiTe, or mood ex> 
preadnff wish or desire, and there was another mood more properly known as subjnnctive. 
In the G-reelc, both stiU sabsist together ; bat in Qerman, as in Latin, the two have become 
one, which combines, with various modifications and restrictions, their sevenJ offices. 

b, Not every statement of a hypothetical or contingent character re- 
quires the subjunctiye : that character is often sufficiently intimated by the 
nidical meaning of the verb used, or of the adverbs or conjunctions em- 
ployed with it ; the cases in which this mood is availed of are those to be 
explained below. 

c Even in the cases detailed, there is considerable freedom of choice be- 
tween a subjunctive and an indicative expression, depending on the degree 
of contingency or reality of the implied conception ; the difference being 
sometimes so slight as to be hardly definable : and an indicative is occa- 
sionally used where analogy would lead us to expect a subjunctive, as i^ 
by a figure of speech, to give a character of actuality to what is in itself 
properly contingent It is not possible to say, as in some other languages, 
that certain grammatical constructions, or certain partides, require or 
" govern " the subjunctive. 

d. In the subjunctive, the distinctions of tense are of only subordinate 
value, and are even to some extent effaced. The tenses do not, therefore, 
require to be separately treated. 

SSL The Subjunctive as Optative. 

1. The present Babjunctive is frequently used in an optative 
sense, as expressing a wish, request, or direction on the part of 
the speaker. 

Thus, acfcgnct fct tx aUcjcit, * blessed be he ever; • lang tcbc bcr ^5nig I 
e8 frcuc fiq, totx bo • . . *long live the king I let him rejoice, who . . .;' 
braut(i(i^e9 Setnen tegen mir bem Xljot an, 'let us dress Thor in bridal vest- 
ments.' 

a. This use is limited to the third persons of both numbers, and the first 
plural: for the second persons, the imperative is used; and for the first 
singular, m5ge, * may,' is needed as auxiliary. The same auxiliary may also 
be employed in the other persons. 

b. The subject is put after the verb, ^cept in the third pers. singular, 
where it may have either position, and more usually stands before. 

e. The optative subjunctive is used, as already noticed (243.1), to fill 
out the declension of the imperative, and is practically, in the thiixl pers. 
plural, the most common imperative form, since the use of the second per- 
son in ordinary address is no longer approved (153.4). 

d. This subjunctive sometimes becomes, in application, concessive, or 
expresses a supposition or assumption: thus, man begegne 3emanbett im 
^au« ; c« fci cmc ®cfell|d^aft beifammcn, * let one meet anybody in the 
house ; lot a company be assembled (t. e, supposing such to be the case) ; * 
er t^uc, tt)a« cr tooUe, * let him do what he please (i. e. though he do).* 

«. Hence, with benn, it becomes, by an elliptical construction, equivalent 
to * unless ; * thus, tr ffll^re benn ]^ret)a gut ^raut niir l^eim, ^ unless he bring 
me home'Freya as bride,' (t. e,^\uhQ would gain what he wishes] then let 
him bring,' etc.) 

2. The preterit and pluperfect tenses are also employed in a kind 
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of Optative sense, but only by elliptical construction, in abbrevi- 
ated conditional and indirect phrases. 

Thus, to'dxt c« bo(^ ^bcnb, *if it were only evening! ' ^Sttc i^ mxdj bod^ 
gcjrcut, * had I only enjoyed myself (while it was still in my power to do so) I ' 
ao), bag meinc 3lugcn 2::9rancnqucttcn tt)arcn, * that my eyes were foun- 
tains of tears!' 

8352. 7%6 Subjunctive as Conditional and Potential, 

The conditional and potential uses of the subjunctive so pass 
into one another, that they can hardly be treated separately. 
We commence, for convenience, with the hypothetical period. 

1. The hypothetical period consists of two parts or clauses, the 
one expressing a conclusion or result which would follow, if the 
condition were true which is expressed by the other — it being at 
the same time implied that the condition is not realized, and, 
generally, that the result is therefore also untrue. This, in its 
complete form, requires a past tense (preterit or pluperfect) of 
the subjunctive both in the condition and the result 

Thus, rcgicrtc 9lcc^t, fo lagct t^r t)or mir tm @taubc, * if right prevaU- 
ed, you would lie in the dust before me ; ' iDcnn'S (finger gcbaucrt l^ttc, 
toaxt td^ im groft crjlarrt, * if it had lasted longer, I should have been 
fltiflfened with frost; * glurflid^cr marc and) id), tncnn id) nad) Slftcn gcgogcn 
ttjfirc, * I too should be happier, if I had marched to Asia.* 

a. Either of the two clauses may stand first, and the idea of if in the 
clause of condition may be expressed either by a conjunction (tocnn) or by 
the inverted arrangement (433) — as the examples show. 

b. In the result or conclusion, the conditional tenses may be used in- 
stead of the proper subjunctive: see below, 335. 

e. The implication as to the result is liable to modification by various 
causes ; for example, by its being put into the form of a question — ^as, tt)a« 
tnorc au« mir gcmorbcn, ^attct i^r mtc^ titc^t aufgcnommcn, * what would 
liave become of me, if you had not received me ? * — or by an * even ' involved 
in the condition: as, unb tDfircn t)on ®olb jic, id^ gfibc fie btr, *even were 
they of gold, I would give them to thee.* 

d. If the condition be regarded as doubtful merely, and not contrary to 
reality, the verbs are put in the indicative mood : thus, always when the 
tense is present or perfect — as, Wenn cr fommt, gebc tc^ fort, * if he comes, 
I shall go away ; * tDcnn cr gcfommcn tfl, tnitt xq iqn fcl^en, ' if he be ar- 
rived, I wish to see him ; * and often when the tense is past : thus, mcnn er ' 
fd^on gcfommcn mar, mug cr un8 gejcl^en ^obcn, 'if he had already come, he 
cannot have failed to see us.' 

2. In the incomplete hypothetical period^ either the condition 
or the conclusion is unexpressed, but is more or less distinctly 
intimated or implied. 

a. The conclusion is wanting altogether, and the condition has the value 
. of a wish or prayer (see 331.2). In this case a bod^ or nur is more often 
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introduoed to help the optative expression, but is not indispensable : thus, 
toaxm xo'xx nur ben 33crg Dorbci, *[how happy I should be] if we were 
only past the hill P lonnr id^ mit, *lf I cjould but go along with you I * 

b. The coDclusion may be intimated by a(d, ' as,' and th« con- 
ditionality of the other clause expressed either by a conjunction, ob 
or toenn, or (more commonly) by the inverted arrangement (433) 
of the clause after al9 : 

Thus, i^r cilct ja, al8 toctin i^r jjlilget ^attet, * vou are hunying as [you 
would do] if you had wings; » cr Iniu btc SBaljr^ett fo, al8 ob jtc wlUn^t iDcirc, 
*he demands truth in this way as [he would demand it] ir it wdre cash; ' 
bcr ©obcn ttafft auf, al8 todxt crtoon (Srbllogcn crfti^iittcrt, *the soil deaves 
open, as if it were shaken by earthquakes.' 

e. The analogy of this construction calls alwajrs for a past tense, but a 
present is sometimes met with, as if the phrase were one of indirect state- 
ment (333) instead of conditional : thus, ba marb ed mtr aid fonne tc^ burd^ 
ben ^obeu je^en, aid fet er griined @Iad, 'then it seemed to ^e as if I could 
see through the ground as though it were green glass.' Occasionally, it 
really represents an indirect phrase: thus, ic^ bad^tc aid Jet e« ♦ . ., for id^ 
bad^tc, c« |ei . • . , * I thought as if it were,' for * I thought it was ' so and so. 

d. The conclusion is expressed by some other and virtually equivalent 
means: thus, td^ gcbac^te, bafcrn td^ tein Slbcnteucr ffinbe, ben ^etmnjeg ^n 
fud^en, * I intended, in case I should meet with no further adventure, to seek 
the way homeward.' 

e. On the other band, the conclusion may be fully expressed, 
and the condition intimated by some word or phrase which more 
or less distinctly implies it : 



would have done much— only, who does not fear the cost? [if I had not 
feared the cost] ; ' fonft Mrf er gefatten, * otherwise [if this were not so] he 
would have fallen.' 

3. A yet less explicit implication of a condition makes of the 
past subjunctive a proper potential, expressing what in -general, 
under the circumstances, might, could, or would be : 

Thus, bad gingc nodft, *that might answer yet ; ' ed BStte fid^'d fetner Der* 
h)ogen, *no one would have presumed to do so; ' ed fiSnnte mic^ rettcn, *it 
might be able to rescue me; ' nimm t^r jcben @tad^e(, ber bcrtounbcn fSnntc^ 
* take from it every sting that should be able to wound.' 

a. The potential subjunctive is sometimes used in place of an indicative, 
when it is desired to soften the positiveness of an assertion : thus, idb bac^tc, 
*I should think,' for 'I think;' tc^ mod^te, ^I should like' (265.2); id) irdre 
faj! gegen i^aumflamme augerannt, 'I came near running against trunks of 
trees ' 

4. Analogous, on the other hand, with the clause expressing the condi- 
tion in the hypothetical period, are occasional phrases like cd tt)trb nad^gc^ 
a^mt^ ttjfirc cd nur mit einigen ^utfc^eu, * it is imitated, were it only with a 
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few carriages:* bcfonbcr«, toenn cr jttft bcrfd^offcn l^abcn folltc, * especially 
if he should chance to have exhausted his ammunition.' 

5. Akin with the potential and hypothetical uses of the subjunc- 
tive are the following more special cases : 

a. The subjunctive present is used in a clause involving an indefinite 
relative pronoun or conjunction (whoever^ Tiowever^ etc.): thus, tnic aud) bcr 
SWcnfcl^ttd^c manic, 'however human (will) may vraver; ' fo Kcift flc audi fct, 
'however small it be; * ouf tot\6)t %xt c« fci, *in whatever way it may be.* 
h. The subjunctive, present or past, is used after bag, um bag, bamit, *in 
order that,* to express Uie end had in view, or sought to be attained: thus, 
Io|l mir bag ^crx, bag td^ ba8 cure ril^rc, * relieve my heart, that I may move 
yours;* cr iDilnJd^te ju rcgtcrcn, nur bamit bcr @utc ungel^inbcrt gut (cirt 
ntSd^te, 'he desired to rule only in order that the good might be able to be 
good without hindrance.* 

The tense is governed by the requirements of the sense, generally accord- 
ing with that of the preceding verb. 

e. In these, as in other constructions, the indicative is also met with : 
thus, tt)a« auci^ bic ©innUd^tcit gu t^uti gcbrdngt tnirb, * whatever our sensu- 
ousness is impelled to do ; ' bamit mon bicfc @tabt cinncfamcn fann, ' that 
the city may be (wherewith it is able to be) captured; * bag jcber OucU Dec* 
pcgt, 'that every fountain may dry up (so tliat every fount shall dry up).* 

d. A subjunctive is used in a dependent substantive clause (generally after 
bag, 'that') to denote something that is provided for or looked forward to, 
reprarded as of probable, desirable, or suitable occurrence : thus, cr mugte 
blctbcn bi« (or bi8 bag) bic gtut^cn ftc^ Dcrticfcn, 'he had to remain till the 
flood should subside ; ' c« lag tl)m baran, bag bcr griebe nici^t untcrbro Acn 
hJcrbc, ' he was anxious that the peace should not be broken ; * c« gc^Srt fid^, 
bag ba« ©cbilrfnig bcfricbtgt wcrbc, * it is proper that the want be satisfied.' 

In some of its forms, this construction passes over into that of tlie sub- 
junctive of indirect statement (see the next paragraph^ after verbs of wish- 
ing, anticipating, and the Uke. 

333. The Subjunctive of Indirect Statement, 

1. By a construction which has only partial analogies in Eng- 
lish, the German subjunctive is often used to express a thought 
indirectly, as reported, recognized, or contemplated by some one. 

Thus, cr aiitttjortctc, cr acinic gricbric^ unb wiinfd^c ben grtcbcn, 'he 
answered that he esteemed Frederick and desired peace ; * tnir tniffcn laum, 
tnaS ju t!|un f e t , ' we hardly know what is to be done ; ' bcnit man cr g cl^ c 
meg, 'if one thinks he is going away; * man fic^t glcid^, tocg figtnnce bcr 
$crr f c i, • one sees at once, of what mind the master is.' 

2. Such a subjunctive stands always in a (logically) dependent 
substantive clause. The use of this mood more fully subordinates 
the clause to the action of the verb in the other clause, upon 
which it depends, relieving the speaker from responsibility for it 
or concern with it. 

3. Verbs most often . followed by the subjunctive of indirect 
statement are especially 
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€L Verbs that signify imparting, in eyeiy form, as statement, report^ 
assertion, confession, reminding, and the like. 

5. Verbs that signify apprehension, as perceiving, knowing, feeling, 
calling to mind, imagining, concluding, and the like. 

c. Verbs that signify contemplation with feelings of various kinds, as 
belief; doubt, dread, wonder, joy, sorrow, wish, hope. 

Some of these verbs complicate the idea of indirectness with that of de- 
sire, doubt, or conditionality, as expressed by the subjunctive in its other 
uses. 

d. The verb upon which the clause of indirect statement depends may 
sometimes be omitted altogether: thus, bie ^atetner kourben ^art t)erfo(gt, 
ttjcil jcncr jtc ju ff^r beaflnftigt 1^ a be, * the Latins were severely persecuted, 
because [it was claimed that] he had favored them too much.' 

e. Or, the clause is dependent on a noun of kindred meaning with the 
verbs above mentioned : thus, aud i^eforgntg, bag er Unru^en erregen tn er b e, 
'out of apprehension that he would stir up disorders; ' unter bent ^or« 
toanb, er ^abe frft^er bcfd^roorcn attc« anjUj^eiQen, * under the pretext that 
he had earlier taken oath to denounce everything ; ' bte iRac^ri^t, bag er fte 
ind^efangnig gemorfen ^abe, *the news that he had thrown them into 
prison.' 

4. a. Regularly and ordinarily, the verb in the indirect state- 
ment has the same tense as it would have if the statement were 
made directly, by the person and imder the circumstances con- 
templated. 

Thus, pe gloubten, bog e« tna^r fei, *they believed that it was true* 

(since they would have said "we believe that it is true '*); er anttnortete, er 
et nic^t getommen, (Sl^rifilen feinbUd^ angugreifen, fonbem tnerbe nur @e« 
matt mit ©ewalt jurflrftreibcn, *he answered, he was not ["I am not"] 
com^ to attack Christians, but would only [" I sfuUl only "1 repel violence 
with violence;- ba(b fragte man ntd^t meqr, mer mitge^e, fonbem mergu:* 
riiCfbleibe, ' soon it was no longer asked who was going along [" who is go- 
ing?'n, but who was staying ["who is staying?"] behind;' ic^ ^abe ge* 
tt)hi\(^t, er foff e pdj ouf 9ieifen begeben, *I have wished that he should be- 
take himself to journeying.' 

b. Hence, the use of the present, perfect, and future subjunctive in in- 
direct statement is much more frequent than that of the preterit and pluper- 
fect and of the oonditionaL But 

c. The past tenses are used, when they would have been used (either as 
mdicative or as subjunctive) in the corresponding statement made directly : 
thus, er tnilnfd^te, bag er auf bem ©obcn gcbliebcn tnfire, *he wished he had 
remained in the garret ; ' tner tann mtffen, mad nic^t 3emanb glaubUtb fSnbe. 
* who can tell what somebody might not think credible ? ' be« @ef iil^ied, bag 
md^t« im ?eben red^t gejd^aije wcnn c« blog geftf|a^e,^*of the feeUng that no- 
thing in life would be done rightly if it should be just simply done.' 

Rarely, on the other hand, a subjunctive of indirect statement is forced 
out of the past tense which it should have into the present, as the more 
usual tense belonging to the indirect construction (see R. 190.33). 

d. Moreover, in a clause dependent on a verb of past tense, the subjunc- 
tive is quite ofton put in the past (as it always is in English), contrary to 

7* 
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Btrictrule: thus, pc gloubtciieS wSrc [forfctl ^o^ttcngcftfiret, * they thought 
it was the crowing of cocks; ' jic fragtcn ob jic rc^t ttJiiBtc [for wiffc] mer 
il^r SD^ann ware [for jei], 'they asked whether she really knew who her 
husband was;' gmg bei mir jU SRatb, ob td^ fic tDCCfte [for mccfc], Hook 
counsel with mysel? whether I shimld wake her.' 

e. This assimilation of the subjunctive in tense to the verb on which 
it depends is, Sh. general, much more common in the more careless and less 
dignified styles of writing, and in colloquial discourse, than in higher styles. 
But it is occasionally met with in every style, sometimes without special 
assignable cause, sometimes where a present subjunctive form would not be 
distinguishable fh>m an indicative, or where a clause is dependent on an- 
other dependent clause, and needs to be distinguished from the latter in 
construction : thus, cr bot burc^ ©cfanbtc an, bic gurftcn moc^tcn [for mogcn, 
which would be indicative as well] fdbjl cntfd^cibcn, waS cr rcqtmagig be* 
fdge, ' he offered through embassadors that the princes might themselves 
decide what he rightfully possessed.* 

5. The indicative may also be used in phrases similar to those above 
cited, mostly with an implication of actuality, as recognized by the speaker 
also: thus, tner toz\%, njo bir bein ©lilrfc blill^t, *who knows where thy 
fortune is blooming for thee [as it surely is blooming somewhere] ? ' man 
mugte gtauben, ba6 cr obUig tjcrgcffcn war, * one could not but believe that 
he was wholly forgotten ; * cr t)ertt)et(te, bi« cr fid^ ubcrijcugt ^attc, bag Icincr 
t)on ben feinen gururfblteb, *he delayed till he was persuaded that none 
of his men was left behind.* 

But the difference of implication is often very indistinct, and the choice 
between the two moods depends in part upon the style used: too nice a use 
of the subjunctive in easy or colloquial discourse would be thought finical 
and pedantic. 

6. * The elliptical use of the subjunctive of indirect statement with optative 
meaning, or to express a wish, has been referred to above (331.2) : thus, o 
bag ftc eroig grilnen b I i c b e , * that it might ever continue to flourish 1 " (i. e, 
ic^ mod^tc, oag .•♦,*! should wish that' . ^ .). 

•?. A past subjunctive tense is (rarely) used interrogatively, by way of 
questioning or disputing something supposed to have been asserted : thus, 
bu ^attcfl c8 gefagt? bu ^a|l mir nid^tS gefagt, * [is it claimed that] you have 
said so ? you have said nothing to me.' 

Conditional. 

334. The coDditional tenses are, in fonn, subjunctive preterits 
corresponding to the future as a present : thus, er toirb Uebcn, * he 
is about to love/ cr tocrbc licbcn, ' he may be about to love,' er 
ttjiirbc ttcbcn, * he might or would be about to love.' 

Their proper significance, then, is that of a contingent futurity, 
such a potentiality as may be signified by a tense past in form. 
In this they coincide (as appears from the rules and examples 
given above, 332) with the past subjunctive tenses, preterit and 
pluperfect. In fact, 



f; 
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335. 1. The conditional corresponds in meaning with the 
preterit and pluperfect subjunctive, being an admissible substitute 
for these tenses in some of their uses. 

a. Especially, in the oondusion of a complete hypothetical period (332.1): 
thus, Icbtcflbu nod^, id^ loflrbc bicft Heocn »on bicfer 3^1*^ 'wert thou 
^et alive, I should love thee henceforth ; ' fcincS tt) il r b c lenffam gemig 
ciU;. iDcnn wir bto6 fcin 2)afcin in ber ^anb geroa^r tt)ilrbcn, *none would 
be manageable enough, if we were merely aware of its presence in the 
hand.' 

&. In a conclusion with condition only intimated (332.2e): thus, bie 
Sogel h)flrben b ann 92efter in meinen jixotic^tn bauen, 'in that case (if this 
were so) the birds would build nests in my branches ; ' prob' eS Ueber ntc^t, 
benn bu h)ilrbeft i^erfcbettt totxbtn, 'rather, do not try it; for [if thou didst 
try it] thou wouldst oe dashed in pieces.' ^ 

c. In a more strictly potential construction (332.8): thus, ft(^ ernfllid^ 
gu me^ren miirbe fe^r gefd^rlic^ fein, 'to defend one's self seriously 
would be very dangerous;' bad tt)flrbc un« ju toeit fii^rcn, 'that 
would lead us too &r.' 

2. The use of the conditional is much less frequent than that of the 
past subjunctive tenses in the constructions above explained. While the 
two are so nearly equivalent that the subjunctive may always be put in 
place of the conditional, they are not absolutely identical in sense ; the con- 
ditional may sometimes be preferred where the idea of futurity is promi- 
nent (as in the first example above, under a) — as also, for formal reasons, 
where the subjunctive verb would not be plainly distinguished from an in- 
dicative (as in the first example under b). 

336. Quite rarely, the conditional is employed in indirect statement in 
place of the future subjunctive, in the same manner as a preterit subjunc- 
tive for a present (333.4d) — that is to say, with the value of a past sub- 
junctive to the future: thus, cr tt)u6tc, bag bicfc ^Incrbictungcn ben Jtrcuj= 
ijug nit^t auf^[attcn tt) ilrb en [for xotxitn, which would not be distinguish- 
able from an indicative], 'he knew that these offers would not detain the 
crusade.* 

Imperati/ve. 

337. The use of the imperative requires ©o explanation, be- 
ing the same in German as in £nglish. 

a. With the proper imperative persons (the second persons singular and 
plural) the subject pronouns, bu and i^r, may be either expressed or omitted: 
tf expressed, they follow the verb. 

h. For the use of the present subjunctive as imperative in the third 
persons singular and plural and the first plural, see 331.1c. 

338. Besides the phrases mentioned at 243.1 as employed impera- 
tively, the present indicative sometimes intimates a peremptory order, as if 
from one whose simple word is equivalent to a command ; the past partici- 
ple has, elliptically (see 369.3), a similar force ; and the infinitive is used 
dialectically or colloquially, with the ^ame meaning (347.2). 
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InfaiiMve, 

339. The infinitive is properly the verbal noun, and all its 
nses grow out of its vaine as such. 

340. 1. Any infinitive is capable of use dii*ectly as a noun, 
either with or without an article or other limiting words. Such 
a noun is always of the neuter gender (61.3c), and declined ac- 
cording to the first declension, first class (76) ; and, having the 
value of an abstract, it very seldom forms a plural. 

Thus, @ottc«taflcni, 5?ilgen, SWorbcn unb @tc^lcn ^ot ubcr^anb genom* 
nteti, * blasphemy, lying, murdering, and stealing have become prevalent; ' 
tolXo) ein %^fzX\i gum ©(fimaufcn, *what an appetite for feasting I ' cr fiug 
iDicbcr mit jetncm Wfelit^ i5f(id^cn ©riiScii an, *he began again with his 
odiously polite greeting.* 

2. As the examples show, such a noun is more usually to be rendered 
by our verbal noun in ing (which we often call "participial infinitive," al- 
though in truth it is quite another word than the present participle) ; but 
also, not rarely, by other verbal derivatives. 

3. There are some nouns, originally infinitives, which are in such con- 
stant use as to have won an independent value as nouns: such are Seben, 
*life,' @nt{e^en, 'horror/ Snbenfen, 'memorial,' and so on. 

34L In German, as in English, the preposition ya, 'to,' which 
was originally used only in its proper prepositional sense with 
the infinitive, governing the latter as it would govern any other 
noun under similar circumstances, has now .become attached as 
a kind of fixed accompaniment, or sign, to the infinitive in a great 
part of its uses ; and therefore, in describing the diflFerent infini- 
tive constructions, it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
the cases in which ju is employed and those in which it is omit- 
ted. 

342. The Infinitive as subject of a verb. 

The infinitive, either with or without ju, is often employed as 
the subject of a vcJrb. 

Thus, njod^fcn, grog unb att mcrbcn, ba« i|l ba« eingig @d^onc, * to grow, 
to become big and old— that is the only fine thing; ' tt)0 gctaufd^t gu ttjcr* 
ben ung b^i^f^"^^^ ^^^' * where to be deceived was more advantageous for 
us; ' mit fotd^en ijl nicbt gut in ber S^^abe fampfcn, 'fighting at close quar- 
ters with such men is not good ; * gcfabrftd^ ifl'« ben l*eu gu totdtn, * it is 
dangerous to wake the lion.* 

a. The infinitive as subject is in the great msg'ority of cases accompanied 
byju. 

h. More usually (as the examples show), the infinitive stands as logical 
subject, the verb taking in addition e8, ' it,' or t^a^, ' that,* or the like (especi- 
ally the first), as impersonal or indefinite grammatical subject. 
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843. The Infinitive as objeet^ or dependent on another verb. 

1. The infinitiye without ju is directly dependent on 

1. The yariouB auxiliaries: as, toerben, the auxiliary of the future and 
conditional tenses (240.2) ; ^aben, the auxiliary of the perfect and pluper- 
fect tensefi^ in the cases where tiie infinitive is used instead of the past 
participle in forming those tenses (240.1c); the auxiliaries of mood 
(242.1); t^un, when used as auxiliary in the sense of our do (242.3); 
laffen, as causative auxiliary (242.2): see below, 5. 

2. $aben, ' have/ in certain phrases, with an adjective c thus, bit l^afl gut 
reben, ' that is easy to say* (i.«. ' thou hast talking good, makest an easy 
thing of talking '). 

3. £]^un, and a few other verbs, followed by nt^t9 a(d, ' nothing [else] 
than, nothing but: * thus, cr t^at ntci^t« al« fic'anfdpauen, *he did nothing 
but look at her;* c« foftct md^t« al« bic ©cmcinc jcin fflr aUc, 'it costs 
nothing but being the common one for alL' 

4. Lenten, 'learn:' thus, er l^atte ba9 @ute toflrbigen gelemt, * he had 
learned to value what was good.' 

5. A number of verbs admit an infinitive in the manner of a second 
direct object, along with their ordinary object : these are ^igen, *call, bid,' 
nenncn, *call,' (e^ren, * teach,' ^etfen, 'help,' mat^civ, *make,' laffcn, 'allow, 
cause,' and a few that denote perception by the senses, namely fe^en (and 
rarely fd^ouen), *see,' ^eren, 'hear,' ffl^lcn, *feel,' and flnben, *find.' 

Thus, tt ^cigt iftn ftcber Soften no* 9Wa^e fparcn, * he bids him spare, 
neither expense nor labor; ' n)o« man fo erfcnnen ^eigt (ncnnt), * what peo- 
ple call knowing; ' bad U^rt uitd beuttl^etleu ob . . . ' that teaches us to 
judge whether . . . ;' irnr mflffcn i^m bclfcn Wten, *we must* help him 
tend his herd; ' bte grei^ett mad^t euc^ {(^iDarmen, 'this ft-eedom makes 
you rave ; ' ber ®ott, bcr (Stfen maAfcn Ucg, * the Gkxi who made iron 
grow;' cr fiebt fie erbleic^en unb ftnrcn ^in, *he sees her turn pale and 
sink down ; ' t(^ finbe fte auf bent i^op^a (iegen, * I find her lying on the 
sofa.' 

a. With most of the verbs under this head, the object taken along with 
the infinitive has the logical value of a atOject'OceuacUive to the infinitive — 
whidi is the nearest approach made in German to that construction, so 
familiar in the classical tongues, especiaUy in the Latin : thus, t^ 45re bad 
©tad mad^ien, * I hear the grass grow,' signifies that the grass grows, and 
that I perceive it so doing. 

This construction, especially with fe^en, l^Sren, and laffen (and by far 
oftenest with the last), is followed out into a variety of other forms, some 
of them of a peculiar and idiomatic character : thus, 

h. The proper object of the governing verb is frequently omitted, and the 
infinitive then designates its action without reference to any definite actor : 
thus, ic^ l)ore tlopfen, * I hear [some one] knock (hear a knocking) ; ' 
lagt Kingeln, * cause to ring (let the bell be rung); ' lag libera U fttr ba« 
^reiij^ee r* in ben ^irc^en beten, ' cause to pray for the crusading army 
everywhere in the churches (let it be prayed for).' 

c. If, then, the infinitive itself takes an object, the construction is equiv- 
alent to one in which that object is directly dependent upon the governing 
verb, and is the subject-accusative of the infinitive taken as an infinitive 
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passiye; and it is generally best so rendered: thus, id^ bore eud^ jeben Sag 
toreifcn, * I hear you to be praised every day (hear [themj praise you) ; ' cr 
lic6 btc brci Slingc fiir cincn moc^cn, * he caused the throe rings to be made 
in place of one (caused to make them).' 

d. That the construction has in fact, in the apprehension of those who 
use the language, been virtually converted into a passive one, and the real 
object of the infinitive transferred to the governing verb, is shown by the 
circumstance that that object, when designating the same person or thing 
with the subject of the verb, is expressed by the reflexive instead of the 
personal pronoun: thus, cr tt)6Utc ftc^ nic^t ^altcn laffen, 'he would not let 
himself be held ' (instead of * would not allow [any one] to hold Mm *) ; bad 
ta§t f t d^ ^oren, 'that lets itself be heard (». e. is worth hearing); * ate cr 
1 1 6) etroa9 Oorlefen Ueg, ' as he was having somethmg read aloud to himself; * 
er lagt oft ))on ftd^ ^5ren, *he lets himself be often heard from (lets [us] often 
hear from him)/ Occasionally, the logical object of !ajf en is even added in the 
form of a prepositional adjunct: thus, fte jiegen fiq bur(^ bie SSad^e 
ntd^t ab^alten, ' they did not suffer themselves to be restrained by the guards ' 
— ^instead of jtc ItcBch bie SBad^c fie ntc^t abl^atten, * they did not suffer the 
guards to restrain them.' 

6. Special and more anomalous cases are — an infinitive in the sense of a 
present participle after blciben, * remain: ' thus, fie bttebcn tm SBaffcr ftecfcn, 
'they remained sticking in the water; ' and after ^aben with a direct ob- 
ject: thus, er l^at SBein im better licgen, 'he has wine lying in his cellar: ' 
— an infinitive of purpose (below, IILl) without p in a few phrases ; as, tag 




fpagiercn, ' I ride, drive, or walk out for pleasure.' 

IL The infinitive with ju is often construed as a direct object 

1. As the sole object of a considerable number of verbs, especially of 
verbs whose action points forward to something as to be attained or done : 
for example, such as signify begin, undertake, endeavor, venture, plan, 
hope, desire, promise, refirain ; and some others. 

2. Along with an indirect personal object, with verbs signifying com- 
mand, permit, impute, forbid, and the like. 

Thus, er gebot mtr ;ju ft^mctgen, *he commanded .me to remain silent; * 
bie ^ac^e erlaubt 9^iemanben t)orgutreten, ' the guard aUows no one to step 
forward.* 

III. The infinitive with ju is construed in the manner of an 
indirect object : 

1. To express the purpose or design of an action : thus, td^ bin ntd^t ha 
9latl)fel m lofcn, ' I am not here to solve riddles ; ' bie 3Jiecre gu befrcten, 
foEten aue iOdnber erobert merben, ' to free the seas, all lands were to be sub- 
dued.' 

a. This comes nearest to the original and proper purpose of an infini- 
tive with ;ju, ' to, in order to, for to.' The same meaning is conveyed more 
explicitly by prefixing um (see below, 346.1). 

b. The infinitive stands thus often after fetn, * to be,' and fle^cn, * stand,' 
with the logical value of an infinitive passive : thus, ba knar fo Mxdti gu 
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fe^ett, 'there was so much there to be seen (so much for seeing, as object 
for sight).* 

This construction in itself evidently admits of either an active or a pas- 
sive iDterpretation, according as the thing mentioned is put forward as 
subject or object of the verbal action conveyed by the infinitive. German 
usage merely adopts the latter alternative. 

c. $aben, with a following infinitive and ;}U, also sometimes forms a 
phrase in which what is properly the object of ^aben is regarded and treat- 
ed as if dependent on the other verb : thus, tuir ^aben ben (Sorfo j;u befcl)rci« 
ben, ' we have to describe the Corso (have the Corso for describing, or as 
theme for description) ; ' — the object may even be omitted, or an intransi- 
tive infinitive employed, leaving to Ijabeti simply the idea of necessity : 
thus, cr l^at nid^t rac$r jju furd^tcn, * he no longer has [aught] to fear.* 

2. In other relations such as are ordinarily expressed by a remoter ob- 
ject, or a prepositional phrase having the value of such an object, after 
verbs intransitive or transitive: thus, al« cr tarn ju flerbcn, * when he came 




that; ' er ru^t ntd)t bic @tobt ju oerjicrcn, *he ceases (rests) not to adoru 
the city; * ba^ ©cbrangc ^inbcrt i^n gu flicl^cn, 'the crowd forbids (hinders) 
him>to fly.* 

As the examples show, the infinitive in this construction, though it 
often has the value of a dative, which its governing preposition jju, * to,* 
best fits it to fill, is also sometimes used in the manner of a genitive, or an 
•* ablative '* (expressing the from relation). 

344. The Infinitive as adjunct to an Adjective, 

1. The iDfinitive, always with its sign ju, is used as limiting 
adjunct especially to adjectives denoting possibility, ease or 
difficulty, obligation, desire, readiness, and the like — to such, in 
general, as point forward, to something to be attained or done. 

Thus, bcrctt bcn^ct^er gu burd&brtngcn, * ready to penetrate the ether; * 
Ictd^t gu f(i^affcn, 'easy to obtain; ' bange, fcincn ©t^mucf gu tocrlicrcn, * afraid 
of losing his adornment.' 

2. Many adjectives when qualified by gu^^too,* or genug, etc., * enough, 
sufficiently,' tiecome capable of taking an infinitive as adjunct: thus, 
tnac^ttg genug, bte grogten Xt^itvt gu tbbten, ' powerful enough to kill the 
largest animals;* gu fleln ben ^aumgu fuUen, *too small to fill the space.' 

But after gu and an adjective, the infinitive governed by um (346.1), 
or an awkward and illogical construction with aid bag, 'than that,* is more 
frequent. 

Compare the power to govern a dative given to an adjective by the same 
qualifying words (223.5): the cases are plainly analogous, the }U in such 
combinations having its proper prepositional force. 

345. The Infinitive as adjunct to a Noun, 

The infinitive, always accompanied by gu, is often dependent 
upon a noun. 
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The cases of snch infinitives may be classified under three 
heads) 

1. The govemiDg noun is one related 'm meaning to the verbs and adjeo- 
tives ahreadj specified as admitting a dependent infinitive: thus, @rlaubni§ 
ben $aum ^u pliinbern, * permission to plunder the tree;' o^ne ^offnutig 
ouhufte^en, 'without hope to rise again (of rising):' bie ^egierbr, [it gu 
tveaexif ' the desire to awaken her ; ' ben $orf(^lag, feme (So^ne abjujenben, 
*the proposal to send off his sons.' 

2. The preposition gu has nearly its proper meaning as connecting the 
infinitive with the noun: thus, 3^it, fl4 ju ergS^^en, 'time to please one^s 
self (for pleasing) ; ' '3ku% mii tn bie 2Be(t ju »agen, * courage for ventur- 
ing into the world^ ' ber augenbUcf ju rcbcn, * the moment for talking.' 

3. The infinitive represents a genitive, most often a genitive of equiva- 
lence (216.2e), or has the logical value of an added explanation of the gov- 
erning noun: thus, bie @(l^wadb!>eit, iebem p Dedprec^en, *the weakness 
of promising to each one; ' ein @efii^l bed SerbienfteS, btefe ganje $&t)e au^ 
juffiUen, 'a feeling of the merit of filling out this whole heighV 

These classes, however, variously cross and pass into each other. 

346. The Infinitive governed by a Preposition, 

1. Only three prepositions — namely, um, *in order,' q^nc, 
* without,' flatt or anfiatt * instead ' — are allowed in German to 
govern the infinitive directly. 

They are placed at the beginning of the infinitive clause, preceding all 
the words dependent on or limiting the infinitive, which stands last, always 
with gn next before it, and which is ordinarily to be rendered (except after 
urn) by our " participial infinitive," or verbal in ing : thus, jebemtann tommt, 
urn gu fe^en ober gcfc^en ju merbcn, * every one comes in order to see or to 
be seen ; ' obne eud^ fdbmer gu ftcrtlagcn, * without accusing you sorely ; ' 
onflatt abet bie ^ieburcQ er;^eugte gilnftige ^timntung %\i benu^en, * instead, 
however, of improving the favorable state of mind thus brought about.' 

2. With other prepositions, when a similar expression is re- 
quired, the infinitive clause is represented heforehand by a ba or 
bar in composition with tHe preposition, and then itself follows, as 
if in apposition with this bo. 

Thus, fte maren na^e baran, ouf i^n p treten, 'they were near to tread- 
ing on him (near to this — viz. to tread on him); ' bemal^rte mid^ bat) or, 
bie 9^atter an ben ^ufen felbft jn legen, ' saved me from laying the adder to 
my own bosom (from this — viz. to lay etc.) ; ' |tc brangen barauf , |t(!^ red^W 
JU menben, *they insisted on turning to the right' 

a. Such a phrase as *they insisted on his turning to the right,' where 
the subject of the action signified by the participial infinitive is different 
from that of the verb with which this is connected by the preposition, can- 
not be expressed in German by an infinitive : for the infinitive clause is 
substituted a complete substantive clause (436.3(2), with a personal verb and 
its subject: thus, fte brangen barauf, bag er pd^ rcd^td toenben fottte, *they 
insisted on this — ^that he should turn to the right' 
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347. Th€ Infinitive in Absolute Canstruetians. 

1. In various elliptic&l constructions, chiefly analogous with such as are 
usual in English also, the infinitive stands without being dependent on any 
other word: thus, inarum mit^ mccfcn, * why awaken me?' ad)\ auf ba« 
mutbiac SRog mid^ ju fc^rotngcn, 'oh, to leap upon a spirited horse! ' o Wo« 
nc« ©lib, jufel^cn . » . , *oh beautiful picture! to see . . .; * anberer gre t»cl 
ntd^t gu gebenfen, *not to mention other outrages : ' and so on. 

2. By a usage not authorized in good German style, an infinitive is 
colloquially used with an imperative meaning: thus, ba bUiben, *stay 
there!' 

848. Infinitive Clauses. 

1. The iDfioitive used as a noun has the construction of an 
ordinary noun. But in its proper use as infinitive, it shares in 
the construction of the verb of which it forms a part, taking the 
same adjuncts — whether predicate, object, adverb, or preposi- 
tional phrase — as the personal forms of the verb ; thus forming 
often extended and intricate infinitive clauses, which have the 
logical value of full substantive clauses, and are exchangeable 
with such. 

Thus, man ifl befdffifttat, ba9 f(i^5ne $f(afler, mo e9 ab^^un^etdien fr^etnt, 
toieber neu in ^tanb gu yt^tn, *they are occupied with setting the nice 
pavement newly in order again, wherever it seems to be giving way;* 
or, man ifl bamit befd^aftigt, bag man .... in ^tanb {e^t. 

2. As a mle, the infinitive stands last in such a clause ; and, in 
general, whatever limits or is dependent on an infinitive is placed 
before it. 

See the various examples already given. When two or three Infinitives 
oome to stand together, each precedes the one on which it depends, in an 
order direcUy the reverse of that usual in English ; thus, i^r ^abt mic^ 
ermorben (affen tnoUen, * you have wanted to cause to murder me (to ha?e 
me murdered).' 

3. The order in which the various members of an infinitive 
clanse stand is the same which would belong to them if the in- 
finitive were a part of a compound verbal tense and dependent 
on an auxiliary : see 319. 

Partioijples. 
349. The participles are properly verbal adjectives, and all 
their uses and constructions are those of adjectives. 

850. The present participle has active force, representing in 
adjective form the exerting of an action, or the continuing of a 
state or condition, in the same way as this is represented by the 
present tense of the verb. 
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ThuB, ber reifcnbe ^altv, *the trayelling painter (t. e, the painter who 
travels) ; ' eine Uebetibe Wluttn, * a loving mother.' 

a. In rare cases, and by a license which is not approved, a present 
participle is used passively: thus, etnc mctfenbc Itu^ (cine ^u^ tncldjc 
acmcttt toirb), *a milking cow (a cow that is milked);' btc Oor^abenbc 
Sielfc (bie Sletfc bte mon t^or^at), * the intended journey (the journey which 
one has before him) ; ' ber betreffeitbe $unft, ' the point concerned.' 

851. 1. The past participle of a transitive verb has pas- 
sive meaning, without any distinct implication of past time. 

Thus, bad gettebte ^nb, ' the beloved child/ i, e^the child whom one has 
loved, or loves, or will love, according t* the connection in which the term 
is used. 

a. But such a participle, from a verb denoting a single act rather 
than a continuous aciion, may sometimes be used with a past meaning : 
thus, bad ()eflot)lene $ferb, ' the stolen horse ; ' ber getrunfene ^ein, ' the 
imbibed wine.' 

2. The past participle of an intransitive verb has active mean- 
ing, and is for the most part employed only in the formation of 
the compound tenses of the verb. But, 

a. The past participle of a verb taking fettt as its auxiKary (241.2) 
may be used attributively, with a distinctly past meaning : thus, ber %t\aU 
lenc @dftnce (ber @(]ftncc, wetcfter gcfoUen ift), *the fallen snow.' 

3. Many words bave the form of past participles, but the value 
of independent adjectives, either as having a meaning which would 
not belong to them as participles, or as being divorced from verbs 
both in form and meanmg, or as derived from verbs which are no 
longer in use as verbs, or as seeming to imply verbs which have 
never been in use. 

Thus, gelel^rt, 'learned,* betonnt, * known,' ftcrbroffen, 'listless;'— er^a* 
ben, * lofty' (cr^oben, * raised 'X acbicgen, *pure, sterling' (gcbte^cn, 
* thriven ') ;— wtfto^Ien, * furtive,' ijcrfd^ieben, * diflferent ; ' — geffimt, * starry,' 
bcja^rt, 'aged.' 

a. Such past participles have not rarely assumed the value of present 
participles: thus, oerjAttitegcn, 'silent;' t^erbieut, 'deserving;' bcforgt, 
'anxious;' ^jflid^tftcrgcffcn, 'duty-forgetting.* 

352. The future passive participle, as has been already no- 
ticed (278), is formed only from transitive verbs, and is not ased 
otherwise thaa attributively. 

Thus, bie aioUe einer ouf feine SBetfc ju beru^igenbcn grau, 'the part of 
a woman who was in no way to be pacified ; ' bie gletc^^cttig an^utretcnbcn 
$tlgcrf a^rten, ' the pilgrimages to be entered upon at the same time ' — but 
bie Srau tft auf feine SJSeile m berubiaen, 'the woman is in no way to be 
pacified' (343.IIL16). 

353. The present participle is used freely as an attributive. 
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and hence also, like other attributive adjectives, as a substantive ; 
but it is rarely employed as a simple predicate. 

Thus, btc j^tclenbcn 2uf tti^cn, ' the sportiiig breezes ; ' er ntvad^te ben 
@cl)Iummcrnbcn, ' he awoke the sleeper (slumbering one) ; ' ba« trii^eube 
S3ilb lebcnbcr gutte, ' the deceiving show of living fuhiess ; ' in ber §anb 
bc« ©c^reibcnbcn obct 2Jiotcnbcn, * in the hand of the writer or painter.* 

a. But there are a number of present participles which have assumed 
the value and character of adjectives, and admit of predicative use : for 
example, reigenb, * charming,* l^inreigcnb, * ravishing,' bcbcutcnb, * important.* 

5. Such constructions as our he is loving, they were going, though not un- 
known in ancient German, are no longer in use. 

354. The past participle (except of an intransitive having 
l^abcn as auxiliary: see 361.2) is commonly employed both attri- 
butively and predicatively, and may be used as a substantive, like 
any other adjective. 

Thus, bte ftcrtorcnc ^di, * the lost time ; * in txoxa toiebcr^oltcr ©cflatt, 
*in ever repeated form; * gcbt ben ©cfongcncn lebig,'*set free the prisoner 
(imprisoned one).* 

355. Both participles admit of comparison, or form a com- 
parative and superlative degree, only so far as they lay aside the 
special character of participles, and become adjectives. 

Thus, bcbcntcnbcrc @ummcn, *more important sums; * bad crl^abcnflc 
!6tlb, ' the most majestic image.* 

356. As adverbs they are used rather sparingly, except those 
which have assumed the value of adjectives. 

Thus, QuSgcmAnct gcte^rt, * exceedingly learned ; * ficbenb ))t\% * boiling 
hot ; * cntjildf cnb oft, * ravishingly often ; * i{fct gefcnit fc^lummcmbcn )©lat* 
ter, * their droopedly slumbering leaves.* 

357. Both participles are, especially in higher styles of com- 
position, very commonly used appositively (110.16), either alone, 
or with liniiting adjuncts such as are taken by the personal forms 
of the verb. 

Thus, ber Sllte fa^ topffd)uttetnb niebcr, * the old man looked down, shak- 
ing his head ; ' ft^tafenb l^atte fte mir fo gefaQen, * she had so pleased me 
sleeping ; * ]^errftrf|c @aben bcjt^crcnb crft^einen fte, 'bestowing splendid gifts, 
they appear; * bem S3eif^)tetc folgcnb, cm^fingeii biefe je^t bag ^rcug, 'follow- 
ing the example, these now took the cross ; ' ba« ©eer ^atte, buvtfi fruc^t* 
bare ©cgenben DorauS^iel^cnb, unb reic^tic^ mtt ![!coen«mitteln ueiforgt, bte 
®rau errcid^t, ' the- army, moving on through fruitful regions and abundant- 




*I kneeled down, quite irradiated with love and devotion; * Dom 9Jcei6el be* 
feelt, rebet ber fii^lenbe <Stein, 'animated by the chisel, the feeling stone 
speaks.' 
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a. Such a participle or participial phrase is used only in the sense of an 
adjective clause, and expresses ordinarily an accompanying circumstance^ or 
describes a state or condition ; it may not be used, as in English, to signify 
a determining cause, or otherwise adverbially: in such phrases as '*Dot 
finding him, I went away," " walking uprightly, we walk: surely," ^ having 
saluted him, we retired," full adverbial clauses must be substituted for the 
participial phrases: thus, ha x6) i^n nittjt fanb ; — ttenn koir aufrid^tig n>an« 
De(n ; -^ naci^bem tDtr i^n begriigt l^atten. 

b. Rarely, however, the participle approaches a causative force : thus, 
bte« befiir(i^tenb, tSbtete er ben ^eauftragten, 'fearing this, he slew the mes- 
senger.' Compare also 43Ld 

368. The participial clause follows tbe same rale of arrange- 
ment as the infinitive clause (348.2,3)— -namely, the participle regu- 
larly and usually stands last, being preceded by all that limits it 
or is dependent on it 

This rule is without exception, when the participle w used attributively 
(compare 147.2) ; in the appositive dause, l^e participle not very rarely 
stands first: thus, bcr brittc, mtt ben fro^eflm ©offnungcn bcgonncnc, mit 
feltener j^lug^eit gefill^rte l^reugjug, 'the third crusade, begun with the 
gladdest hopes, conducted with rare prudence : * — in ben 3becn ber frang6|i* 
fd^en Ummdlpng ertoati^fen, rein ge^alten t)on t^ren ^erbre^en, begabt mtt 
bcr @ei|le«ft&rf c . . . , ' grown up in the ideas of the French revolution, 
kept free jfjrom its crimes, gifbed with the strengtii of mind . . . ' (E. 194. 
8-12). 

359. Special Uses of Pariiciples. 1. The past partidple is used in the 
sense of a present participle, aifter one or two verbs of motion, to express 
the mode of motion: thus, fo fam l^fiupj cin gafe anflcjtoinflen, *a hare 
often came jumping along; ' ^cutcnb tommt bcr ©turm gefiogcn, * the howl- 
ing storm comes flying.* 

2. After a verb of calling, a past participle is occasionally used in an 
infinitive sense : thus, ba« ^ctgt autft fftr bie ^ufunft geforgt, * that I call (is 
called) caring for the future alsa* 

3. By an elliptical construction, a past participle has sometimes the value 
of an imperative: thus, in9 gelb, in bie grei^ett gegogen, 'march forth (let 
there be marching) into the field, to fireedoml ' ben ^dpptn gegdumt, * [have] 
the^steed bridled 1 * 

INDEdJNABIiES. 

860. There are three classes of words not admitting inflec- 
tion, or grammatical variation of form indicating change of rela- 
tion to other words, and which are therefore called indecliaables, 
or particles. These three are adverbs, pbepobitions, and con- 
junctions. They pass over into one another, to some extent, the 
same word having often more than one office* 
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a. 3a, * yes/ and neiit, * no,' are particles which fall properly into no one 
of the classes mentioned, each being by itself a complete expression or 
intimation of a thought. 

h. The indeclinables are, in great measure, traoeably descended from 
declined words, being cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns ; and the 
rest are with probability presumed to be of the same origin. See the au- 
thor's '* Language and the Study of Language," pp. 275-6. 

ADVERBS. 

861. Adverbs are words qualifying verbs and adjectives, as 
also other adverbs, and defining some mode or circumstance of 
the action or quality signified by those parts of speecL 

In certain exceptional cases, adverbs qualify prepositions also: see 369.1. 

862. Adverbs may be classified according to their meaning as 

1. Adverbs of manner and quality: as, bttnbltnflS, * blindly,' 
trcuItdEi, * faithfully,' DoKcnb^, •completely,' attber^^ •otherwise,' 
alfo, • thus.' 

2. Adverbs of measure and degree : as, betna^e, • almost,' gdnj^ 
Kc^, •wholly,' lauin, * scarcely,' ju, *too,' fc^r, 'very.' 

3. Adverbs of place and motion : as, l^tcr, ' here,' bort, • yon- 
der,' ^cr, • hither,' ^in, ' hence,' cmpor, ' up,' xti)% * to the right,' 
tocg, 'away.' 

4. Adverbs of time : as, bann, * then,' ctnft, • once,' oft, • oflen,' 
ft^on, 'already,' cnbttt^, 'finally,' nic, 'never,' ^cutc, 'to-day.' 

6. Adverbs of modality ; or such as limit not so much the 
thought itself as its relation to the speaker, or show the logi- 
cal relation between one thought and another : thus, affirmative, 
fttrtDa^r, ' assuredly,' atterbtngg, ' by all means ; ' — negative, ntd^t, 
* not,' Ictnc^locg^, ' by no means ; ' — ^potential, Dicttcttht, * perhaps,* 
toa^rfd^cinlid^, ' probably ; '—causal, ba^cr, 'therefore,' toavum, 'for 
what reason.' 

a. This last is a transition class between adverbs and conjunctions: 
8ee 386. 

t. These leading divisions may be very variously subdivided, nor are 
their own limits precise or absolute. The relations^ expressed by adverbs 
are almost as indefinitely various as those expressed by adjectives, and are 
in like manner incapable of distmct and exhaustive dassification. Hence 
it is of equal or grater importance to note their various derivation, to 
which we next pass. 

363. Adverbs from Adjectives, 

1. Almost all adjectives in German admit of use also as ad- 
verbs, in their uninfiected or thematic form (see 130). 
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a. Exceptions are : the articles and pronominal and numeral adjectives 
(except erfl) ; further, most participles having their proper participial mean- 
ing (366) ; and a few others, as arm, gram, mat^r, from which deri7atiye 
ad^erhs have heen formed hy means of endings (below, 3). 

h. In an earlier condition of the language, the adjective when used as ' 
adyerb had an ending of inflection. A relic of this ending is the e of laitc^e, 
'long' (adj. lang, *long'X and that of gcrnc, feme, faci^tc, ftittc, and a few- 
others, which are now more commonly used without c. 

2. Adjectives are thus used as adverbs both in the positive and 

the comparative degree ; but only rarely in the superlative. 

a. Superlatives that are employed as adverbs in their simple form are 
meijt, Ifingjl, jilngil, na6)% ftficftfl, Sugerfl, mogttcftjl, inntgfl, frcunblici^p, 
l^ergUc^ft; giitigfl, gefddigfl, and a few others. 

h. Instead of the simple adjective, is commonly used in the superlative 
an adverbial phrase, composed of the adjective with preceding definite ar- 
ticle and governed by a preposition, an or auf ; more rarely, in or gu (com- 
pare the similar treatment of the superlative as predicate, 140.2l>). 

Thus, nja« am meijten in bic 9[ugen pel, ' what most struck the eye ; » 
bag $ferb, ba« fidi geftern am f Atct^teflen gel^alten, ' the horse that behaved 
worst yesterday; ' — man mng jte auf« bcflc crgic^cn, *one must bring them 
up in the best possible manner ; ' er hot burc^ ©efanbtc auf« ^oflid^ftc an, 
* he offered most courteously through ambassadors ; ' — ^erren nic^t im 
mtnb'jlen eitet, * gentlemen not in the least vain ; '— ba traf cr jum crjicn 
X^r^m, ' then he smote Thrym first (for the first).' 

c Of the phrases formed with am and auf§, respectivfely, the former are 
used when there is direct comparison made, and eminence of degree above 
others is signified (superlative relative) ; the latter, when general eminence 
of degree, without comparison, is intended (superlative absolute : compare 
142.1) : im and }um are used with certain adjectives, in special phrases. 

d. l^Buy superlatives form a derivative adverb with the ending end : see 
below, 3c. 

3. A comparatively small number of adverbs are formed from 
adjectives by means of derivative endings : 

a. lOtc^ forms a number of derivative adjectives from adjectives, nouns, 
and participles ; and of these a few (fifteen or twenty) are used only with 
adverbial meaning: examples are freilit^, neuU(f|, fci^ttjerttd^, jtcftcrtici^, trcu* 
tt(^, ma^rUd^, folglid^, ^offentUc^. 

Si^ is by origin the same with onr 2^, which was also at first exclnsiYely an adjective 
suffix, and the same word with the adjective Uke : onr use of it as distinctive adverbial 
EOffix is only recent : see the author^s *' Language and the Study of Language," pp. 58-60. 

h. Six or eight advefbs are formed from adjectives (or nouns) by the 
ending Ung« : thus, bIinbUng«, * blindly ; ' {c^rittling0, ' step by step.' The 
9 of this suffix is a genitive ending. 

c. The suffix end forms adverbs from many superlatives, and from all the 
ordinal adjectives : thus, beflend, ' in the best manner ; ' erfienS, ' firstly,' 
ge^ntenS, 'tenthly; '—also from flbrig, iibrtgcn«, 'moreover.' 

The en of this suffix is an ending of adjective declension, to which a 
genitive 8 has become farther attached, irregularly. 
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d. The simple genitive ending 9 forms adverbs from a small number of 
adjectives and participles; thus, linfS, *on the left;' bcrcitS, * already;' 
anber«, ' otherwise ; ' ctlenbs, ' hastily ; ' uergcbcn«, * vainly ; ' jufetjenb^, 

* visibly ; ' — DottcnbS, * completely,' is a corruption of t^oUenS. 

e. A few other derivatives are too irregular and isolated to require 
notice here. 

364. Adverbs from Nouns. 

1. Besides the few adverbs formed from nouns by the suffixes ttc^ and 
Itngd (above, 363.3a,2>), there is also a small number formed by the simple 
genitive ending «, as anfong«, *in the beginning,' flug«, * in haste,' i\)t\% 
*in part,* nod^td, *in the night.' 

With these are to be compared the adverbial genitives of nouns, either 
without or with a limiting word, noticed at 220.1. 

2. A considerable number of adverbs of direction are formed from nouns 
and prepositions by the suflBx tDfirtS (by origin, the genitive case of an ad- 
jective mart, * turned, directed'): thus, aufn)Qrt0, 'upward;' ofliDcirt^, 

* eastward;' ^imuiclmartd, * heavenward.' 

365. Adverbs by combination. 

1. Combinations of a noun and a limiting word (article, ad- 
jective, pronominal adjective — even adverb), which, from being 
adverbial phrases, have become fiised together into one word. 

a. Such are of every oblique case, most often genitives, least often da- 
tives, but not infrequently with irregular endings or inserted letters. 

Examples are grogtcntl^citS, 'mostly,' fcineswcg«, *in no wise,' bcraeflalt, 
*in such wise,' aUcnt^atbcn, 'everywhere,' allegcit, 'always,' jcbcnfalfe, 'in 
any event,' cinmat, 'once,' oielmatS, 'often,' abcrmals, 'again.' 

b. Certain nouns are thus used with especial frequency, forming classes 
of compound adverbs: such are 2)ing, gatt, ©olbc, 2)ial, 3Jia6, ^citc, 
S^ett, ifecg, SBctlc, 2Bci|c. 

2. Combinations of a preposition with a following or preceding 
noun, or with a following adjective. These are also fiised adver- 
bial phrases. 

Examples are untcrtnegS, 'on the way,' ab^anbcn, 'out of reach,' ;|UttJci« 
Icn, ' sometimes,' ilbcrt)aupt, ' in general,' inbcffen, ' meanwhile ; ' — bcrgab, 
' down hill; ' ftromauf, 'up stream; '— jucrft, 'at first,' fiirtoa^r, ' verily.' 

3. Combinations of adverbs with adverbs or prepositions — more 
proper compounds. These are very numerous, and various in 
kind : one or two classes require to be especially noticed : 

a. Combinations with the words of general direction or motion, such as 
are also used as compound prefixes to verbs ; see 298.2. 

6. Combinations of prepositions with the adverbs ba or bar, ttJO or ttjor, 
and ^tc or ^icr, used commonly as equivalents for the cases of pronouns 
governed by those prepositions (see 164.2,3; 166.4; 173.2; 180), with 
a demonstrative, an interrogative, or a relative value. 
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366. Adverbs of obscure derivation. 

Many adverbs which appear like simple words are traceable to oombi- 
oations analogous with those explained abogre. 

Examples are max, *to be sure* (zi wdre^ 'in truth 'X nur, 'only' (nt 
iodre^ *were it not^X fonfl, 'else' {so ne istf 'so it be not*), l^cutc, 'to-day* 
(^f^ tagii, ' on this day *), nie, * never * («« tc, ' not ever '), niramcr, ' never * 
(nic mc^r, ' never more '), nic^t, * not * (ne-unht^ ' no aught *). 

867. Original Adverbs^ 

. Besides the classes abready treated of^ there remain a number of ad- 
verbs which, though in part demonstrably forms of inflection of pronom- 
inal and other words, may be practically regarded as original The most 
important classes of these are 

1. The simple adverbs of place or direction, db, an, auf, and, bet, burc^, 
in or cin, oh, urn, Dor, jit ; — these are all of them commonly employed as 
prepositions, but retain their adverbial value especially as prefixes to verbs 
(298.1). 

2. Derivatives from pronominal roots: thus, 

a. fh)m the demonstrative root (in bcr) — ha, bar, hann, benn, bort, 
beflo, bod^. 

5. from the interrogative root (in totx) — ttJte, tt)o, Wcnn, toanru 

c from an obsolete demonstrative root hi — ^ic^tcr, ^cr, l^in, l^intcr. 

3. Farther derivatives from these classes, with adverbial or prepo- 
sitional meaning: thus, from in, inne and innen ; from ob, ober and oben, 
fiber and iiben ; from bann, koann, and ^in, bannen, koannen, and ^tnnen ; 
and so on. 

a. In several cases, forms in er and en stand related to one another as 
corresponding preposition and adverb; thus, fiber and fiben, Winter and 
^inten, auger and augen, unter and unten, 

868. Comparison of Adverbs, 

Adverbs, as such, do not generally admit of comparison: comparative 
and superlative adverbs, so-called, are for the most part comparative and 
superlative adjectives used adverbially. 

a. Only oft, ' often,' forms Sfter and Sftefl ; and cl^e (itself used only as 
conjunction, 'ere,* or, in a few compounds, as e^ebem, with prepositional 
force) forms el^cr and om e^eften. 

h. A few words now used only as adverbs have corresponding forms 
of comparison from other words, adjectives: for example, gcrn, 'willingly,* 
has (ieber, am Uebften, from Ueb, ' dear.* 

c Adverbs whose meaning calls for such treatment may, rarely, form a 
kind of degrees of comparison with me^r, 'more,' and am meiften, ' most,' 
or other qualifying adverbs of sunilar meaning: thus, me^r red^t^, 'more 
to the right; * am meif!en Dortoartg, 'farthest forward.' 

369. Certain special uses of Adverbs. 

1. Some adverbs qualify prepositions— or, rather, prepositional phrases 
of adverbial meaning: thus, mitten urn ben Seib, * midway about the 
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body; » bag cr bcjlfinbc bt« attr« 53tiit, bt« in ben Zoh bic ge^bc, Hhat he 
might maintain his quarrel even to blood, even unto death.* 

2. Adverbs are not seldom governed by prepositions : seeJt)elow, 378. 

3. Adverbs are used elliptically with the value of adjectives : thus, bte« 
fcr iWonn ^icr, 'this man here; ' @rdbcr unb bic (5t)prcffen bron, * graves 
and the cypresses thereon ; *— or, in predicative relations, nun mar bcr 
Slbenb Dorbci, 'now the evening was past; ' bic 3a!)rc ftnb nod^ nici^t 
urn, 'the years are not yet over;* atte« foil onbcrS fein unb gcfc^maa* 
toott, 'everything is to be otherwise, and tasty; ' i|l fein 9Jiorbcr ihe^r un* 
tcrn)cge«, 'is there no longer a murderer on the way ? ' aUcr SBcttcifcr 
hJirb t)cr(jcbcn«, 'all emulation becomes futae ; ' i(ft fa^ SRcbcl tt)cit u m* 
1^ e r, 'I saw mist far about' 

4 An advefb is often added after a preposition and its object, to com- 
plete or to make more distinct the relation expressed by the preposition: 
see below, 379. 

370. I^lace of Adverbs. 

1. An adverb precedes the adjective or adverb which it quali- 
fies. 

a. Except gcnug; 'enough,* which, as in English, follows the word it 
limits. 

2. An adverb qualifjring a personal verb is put aftier it in the regular 
arrangement of the sentence : one qualifying an infinitive or participle is 
placed before it 

As to the place of the adverb in relation to other adjuncts of the verb, 
see 319 ; as to certain adverbial words which have exceptional freedom of 
position, see 386.4 

PREPOSITIONS. 

371. A preposition is a word used to define the relation be- 
tween some person or thing and an action, a quality, or another 
person or thing with which it stands connected. 

a. The distinctive characteristic of a preposition-is that it governs an 
oblique case of a noun (or of the equivalent of a noun) ; and by this it is 
separated from an adverb: it is a kind of iransiUve adverb^ requiring an 
object in order to the completion of the idea which it signifies. Many 
words are either adverbs or prepositions, according as they are used with- 
out or with such object. 

h. The oldest prepositions were originally adverbs, and the various mode 
of relation of a noun to the action or quality which they aided to define 
was expressed b}'^ means of a more complete scheme of cases : the reduc- 
tion of this scheme (in German, from six oblique cases to three: see 
the author's "Language and the Study of Language," pp. 271-2, 27 6^ and 
the conversion of adverbs to prepositions, are parallel processes of change 
in the history of our language. In the (German, as a fuller system of de- 
clension is still preserved, a host of relations are signified by the use of 
cases alone where we require prepositions in English. 

8 
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c Many of the German .prepositions are of late fonnation from nouns 
or adjectives, or from adverbial phrases containing such. Some examplea 
of these will be noted below. 

372. Prepositions are most conveniently classified according 
to the case they govern, as the genitive, the dative, the accusa- 
tive, and the dative or accusative. 

a. A few govern either the dative or genitive, but their difference of 
use in this respect is not of consequence enough to found a class upon. 

b. Sinoe what determines the relation ig originally the case of the noon, prepositions 
ought to be followed by cases according to the kind of relation they signify — ^thna, those 
that denote motion toward or to shoold take the accusatiTe ; those that mean for (ori- 
ginal dative\ with or by (original in9trumental\ and in or ca (original locative), should 
take the dative ; those that mean qf, from, and the like (original ffeniUve and ablaUte) 
should take the genitive — and those prepositions that denote different relations shduld be 
followed by different cases to correspond. This latter ia to a certain extent still the case 
(see 376.C) : but, on the one hand, the relations of each andlent case now lost have not 
been assigned in bulk to one of those yet remaining ; and, on the other hand, many prepo> 
sitions which have undergone a great change of meaning continue to take the case by 
which they were originally followed : for example, nac^, which is historically the same word 
with na^, *n^h to,* governs the dative, the case r^pcdarly following na$, though itself 
used in the sense of 'after' and of ' toward, to.* 

373. Prepositions governing the genitive are anflatt or flatt, 

* instead of,' ^albcr or ^albcn, *for the sake of — ^with the com- 
pounds of ^tb, namely augcrl^alb, * without, outside,' inncr^alb, 

* within,' oberbalb, * above,' untcrl^atb, ' below ' — fraft, in virtue of,' 
Ifing^, ' along,' taut, * according to,' trofe, * in spite of,' um • . . 
XoWn, * on account of,' ungco^tct (or obngcad^tct), * notwithstand- 
ing,' unfem and unttjcit, * not far from,* mittcte or mittclfl or tjer=» 
mittelft, * by means of,' Dcrmogc, *by dint of,' wdl^rcnb, 'during,' 
tucgen, * on account o^ ' gufolge, * in consequence of, ' and the com- 
pounds of feit, bieffcit or bieffctt^, 'on this side of,' and jcnfcit or 
jenfcit^, * on the further side of, beyond.' 

Thus, liatt bcr gotbncn ?tcbcr, Mnstead of the golden songs; ' um btcfer 
frembcn ^tvi%tn ttJilIcn, * on account of these stranger witnesses ; ' @enug* 
tbuung megen ber oetobteten (S^rifien, * satisfaction on account of the slain 
Christians; ' ienfeit bed gorfled, * beyond the forest' 

a. Of these prepositions, lfing«, tro^, and jufotge also not Infrequentiy 
govern the dative ; some others do so occasionally. 

K ©olbcn or ^atbcr always follows the noun it governs; um . . . 
ttjittcn takes the noun between its two parts; ungcaqtct, ttJegcn, and ;ju* 
fotgc may either precede or follow (gufotgc precedes a genitive, but follows 
a dative). 

a. These prepositions are of recent use as such, and all evidently 
derived from other parts of speech. $otb ia a noun meaning originally 
*side: ' ttjcgen was formerly toon Wegcn, which is still in occasional use. 

d. The adrerbiaJ genitives 3lngefic^t8, *in presence,' and S3e^uf«, *in be- 
half,* the adverbs iumtttcn, 4n the midst,' abfcttS, 'aside,' and some of 
those formed with toftrtd, as fcittnartS, * sideways,' norbtnartS, * northwards,' 
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also enttang, * along,' and a few others, antiquated or of rare occurrence, 
are sometimes used prepositionallj with a genitive. 

374. The prepositions governing the dative are, of more an- 
cient and original words, au«, * out,' bet, * by,' mit, * with,' ob, 

* above, for,' Don, * of,' gu, * to ; ' of recent and derivative or 
compound words, na^, * after, to,' fcit, * since,' ^Uiij, 'like,' 
f ammt and ncbft, * along with,' ndd^jt, * next,' binnen, ' within,' 
auger, * outside,' entgcgen, * against,' gegenttbcr, * opposite,' gemdg, 

* in accordance with,' gutoiber, * contrary to.' 

o. For prepositions which more regularly and usually govern the gen- 
itive, hut are sometimes construed with a dative, see ahove, 373.a. Of 
those here mentioned, ob (which is now antiquated), when meaning *on 
account of,' is occasionally used with a genitive : auficr governs a geni- 
tive in the single phrase auger ?anbe«, * out of the country.* 

6. ^adj, gteit^, and gemS§ either precede or follow the governed noun: 
thus, na(^ ber @tabt, * to the city ; ' bcr ^atux na6), * according to nature ; ' 
gcmag ben Urgefd^id^ten, * according to the old stories ; * ber S^it wnb 
Sen UmjlSnben gemag, ' in accordance with the time and the circumstances ; * 
fte ijie^t fid) gtei(^ einem aReereSarme ^tn, *it stretches along, after the 
manner of an arm of the sea ; ' fit fCog, einer @i)(pl^ibe gleid^, ' she flew 
like a sylph.' — (Sntgcgen, gegenabcr, and gemag follow the noun ; but ge* 
gcnilber is sometimes (by a usage no longer approved^ divided, and takes 
the noun between its two parts : thus, gmet ®amen Jijjen gegen einonber 
ilber, ^ two ladies sit opposite one another.' 

c. Occasionally, by a bold construction, a word which is properly adverb 
only is construed as if preposition : thus, tjoran ben fil^nen 9lei^en, * in 
front of the brave ranks: ' compare 373.(i. 

375. The prepositions governing the accusative only are 
burd^, 'through,' fttr, *for,' gegen or gen, * against,' o^ne, 'with- 
out,' um, * about,' tuibcr, * against ; ' also fonbcr, * without,' bi^, 
*unto, till.'' 

a. ®en is now nearly out of use, except in certain phrases, like gen 
^mmd, 'toward heaven,' gen SBeflen, * toward the west.' @oubcr is 
hardly employed except in a phrase or two, as fonber gteid^en, ' without 
equal.' ^i^ usually stands adverbially before a preposition (see 369.1), but 
also governs directly specifications of place and time : thus, big ^ntiod^tcn, 

* as far as Antioch ; ' mnrte nur bid morgen, * only wait till tomorrow.' 

h. Um is very often followed by l^er after the noun : see 379.0. 

c. From the case of an accu.sative governed by a preposition requires 
to be distinguished that of an absolute accusative of place followed by an 
adverb of direction, as ben ^erg ^tnauf^ *up the mountain' (see 230. 1&). 
This construction is interesting as illustrating an intermediate step in the 
process of conversion of adverbs into prepositions. 

376. Nine prepositions govern sometimes the dative and some- 
times the accusative — ^the dative, when they indicate locality or 
situation merely, or answer the question " where ? " the accusa- 
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tive, when they imply motion or tendency toward, or answer tlie 
question "whither?" They are an, * on, at,' auf, *upon,' jointer, 
'behind,' in, *in, into,' ncbcn, 'beside,' libcr, 'above, across,' 
untcr, ' under,' Dor, * before,' jtt)tf(i^cn, ' between.' 

Thus, id^ ^oltc an ben <B^xanUn, unb rcid^c ben ^cfm on ctncn Stnap* 
pen gurilcf, ' I stop at the barrier, and hand back my helmet to a squire ; ' 
er tog ouf bcr (Srbc, unb ^ottc ba9 O^r ouf ben S^^ofcn getegt, * he lay qn 
the ground, and had his ear laid on the turf; ' fie brilten Winter bem Of en, 
'they brood behind the stove ; * cr legtc fic^ Winter cine Xoborfdbofc, *he laid 
himself behind a snuff-box; ' er ging in« $ou«, unb blteb tonge in bemfc^ 
ben, * he went into the house, and staid a long time in it ; * bort (iegt cr 
ncben cincm @tcin, ' there it lies, beside a stone ; * fie fcfeten jlcft neben ben 
Soum, * they seated themselves beside the tree ; * her Sodden fcftliegt ft(^ 
fiber bem ©c^roimmer, * the abyss closes over the swimmer ; * fiber biefen 
©trom bin xdj eiiimol gefoljrcn, * I once crossed over this stream ; * ber ^o^n 
trieb unter cine 53rficfe"; unter biefer S3ru(fc wo^nte cine 9lotte; * the boat drove 
underneath a bridge ; under this bridge lived a rat ; ' im 3(ugenbU(f luoren fie 
»or bem ??el(en, ' in a moment they were before the rock ; ' er trot t)or bie Jtoni* 
gin, * he came before the queen ; ' bo« ©eftricfte ru^tc n»if(i^en i^rcn pan* 
ben, * the knitting-work lay between her hands ; ' fte fcftlflpften i^ttjifd^cn 
fetne B^^Wf ' ^^^7 slipped in among its branches.' 

a. The difference of meaning determining the use of the dative or accu- 
sative after these prepositions is not always an obvious one; sometimes a 
peculiar liveliness is given to an expression by the employment of the accu- 
sative: thus, er mod)te cine Oeffimng in bie ©rbc, *he made a hole in (into) 
the ground; ' unb fugte fie on ben ^nnb, ^and kissed her on the mouth 
(impressed a kiss); ' fiber ben 9Jonb ber Siefe gebogen, ^iarched over (thrown 
as arch across) the edge of the abyss ; ' — or, the accusative implies a verb 
of motion which is not expressed : thus, er ftieg in ein 2Btrt^«§ou8 ob, * he 
got down (and entered) into an inn; ' er rettete ftc^ in bie 53nrg, *he saved 
himself (betook himself for safety) into the castle ; ' fie ^e^en in bie §b^e, 
* they stand up (rise to a standing posture) ; '—or, the action is a figurative 
one: thus, on i^n benlen, * think of him (turn one's thoughts on him); ' er 
fa^ ouf ott bie ^rod)t, *he looked upon all the beauty; ' pe freueten fi(^ fiber 
bie fcftonen 2lcpfel, ' they were delighted with the beautiful apples ; ' — or 
there are phrases, the implication of which seems arbitrarily determined: 
thus, ouf bie befle Setfe, *in the best manner; ' fiber toufenb Sol^rc, * after a 
thousand years.' 

h. It is only by its use of in and into (as also, in colloquial phrase, of on 
and onto\ that the English makes a corresponding distinction ; and even 
this does not agree in all particulars with the German distinction of in with 
the dative and with the accusative. Hence the ground of the difference of 
case is the less easily appreciated by us, and needs to be carefully noted at 
every instance that occurs. 

c. The accusative and dative with these prepositions have each its own 
proper value, the one as the case of directest action, the other as repre- 
senting the ancient locative (or case denoting the in relation). 

377. 1. Some prepositions govern a substantive clause, introduced 
usually by bo§, rarely by a compound relative (179): such are ouf, ou§er, 
bid, ol)nc, flott or onftott, um, ungeod^tet, njo^renb : thus, ouf bog c§ bir luo^I 
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gel^e, *in order that it may go well with thee; * auger tocr fcinc SKitfd^uIbi* 
gen f cicn, * except who were his accomplices.* 

a. This is closely akin with the ofBce of a coDJunction ; and bt9, iingeac^tet, 
and ttjol^rcnb may be used without bag^ as proper conjunctions : thus, ttjci^* 
renb n^ir ba blieben, 'while we continued there' (compare 439.5c). 

2. The prepositions um, o^ne, and flatt or onflott may govern an infini- 
tive and its adjuncts, as equivalent of a complete clause (compare 346.1). 

378. An adverb not infrequently takes the place of a noun 
as object of a preposition. Thus, 

a. Many adverbs of time and place: as, nac§ oben, * upward (toward 
above): ' Quf itnmcr, *for ever; * fiir jefet, * for now ; * Don fern, *from afar: * 
in ttjic fern, *how far.* 

h The adverbs ba or bar, tpo or n^or, and ^ter or l^ie, as substitutes for 
the oblique cases of pronouns. These are compounded with the governing 
prepositi9n, forming a kind of compound adverb (see 366.36). 

379. 1. After the noun governed by a preposition is often 
added an adverb, to emphasize, or to define more nearly, the re- 
lation expressed by the preposition. • Thus, 

a. The general adverbs of direction, l^in and bet : as, um un« l^cr, nm 
tl^n ^er, * round about us or him ; * ^tnter t^m ger, * along after him ; * 
nad) einer 9lt(i^tung ^in, ^ in a single direction ; ' iiber ba9 Wittt ^in, 

* across the sea ; ' t)on aEen ©eiten i)er, ^ firom all sides.' 

In these combinations, the distinctive meaning of the adverb, as de- 
noting motion from and toward, is apt to be effaced. Um . . , l^cr is the 
commonest case, and a stereotyped expression for * round about' 

h. The same adverbs, in combination with the preposition itself repeat- 
ed : thus, um mid) Return, * round about me ; ' tn ben gorft ^inetn, 
Mnto the forest; ' au« bem SSalbc l^tnauS, *out of the wood;' au« ber 
©rujl ^craua, 'forth from the breast; ' burd^ ©cfa^rcn l^inburd^, 'through 
dangers.' 

c. Other adverbs of direction, simple or compound, often adding an es- 
sential complement to the meaning of the preposition : thus, Don nun an, 

* from now on ; ' toon bort ou8, * forth from there ; * Don 3>ngenb auf, * from 
youth up ; ' na(^ ber 9)^ttte xu, ' toward the middle ; ' fie pingcn auf t^ in, 

* they fell upon him ; ' cr ^ti btc gelnbe Winter ftd^ brctn, * he hears the 
enemy [coming oeJ after him;' ^tnter ©fiumcn ^ertoor, 'forth from be- 
hind trees ; ' gur hammer ^inctn, * into the room ; ' gum X^orc ^inau«, 
'out at the gate.' 

2. It may sometimes be made a question whether the adverb of direc- 
tion belongs to the prepositional phrase, or, rather, to the verb of the 
clause, fiA its prefix : the two cases pass into one another. 

380. To what members of the sentence a prepositional 
phrase forms an adjunct has been pointed out already : namely, 

1. To a verb, with very various value : see 318. 

2. To a noun: see 112. 
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3. To an a^'ectiye: see 146. 

4. Henoe, also, to aa adyerby when an adjectiye is used as such. 

381. 1. The rules for the position of a preposition, whether before or 
after the noun that it goyems, haye been given aboye, in oonnection with 
tiie rules for goyemment 

2. Between the preposition and its following goyemed noun may in- 
tervene the varions limiting words which are wont to stand before a 
noun — as articles, ac^ectiye pronouns, adjectiyes and participles, with 
their adjuncts — often to an extent discordant with English usage : thus, 
au8 Kcincn, Dierecfig guge^auencn, nicmlidft glctc^cn ©afaltflilcfcn, *of small, 
squarely hewn, tolerably equal pieces of basalt; ' fiir bem ^ran!en geletftete 
^iilfe, ' for help rendered to the sick man.' 

Respecting the combination of the preposition with a following definite 
article into a single word, see 65. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

382. Conjunctions are words wUch connect the clauses or 
sentences composing a period or paragraph, and show their rela- 
tion to one another. 

a. We haye hitherto had to do only with the elements which enter into 
the structure of individual dauses, and among which conjunctions play no 
part. When, however, clauses themselves are to be put in oonnection 
with one another, conjunctions are required. 

h. If certain conjunctions — especially those meaning * and ' and * or ' — 
appear to connect words as well as clauses, it is as such words represent 
clauses, and may be expanded into them: thus, et unb td^ toarcn ba — cr 
iwor bo, unb i(fi tnar ba, * he was there and I was there ; ' cr t|l mati^ tiger 
aid id^ [bin], ' he is mightier than I [am].* 

c Conjunctions, as a class, are the words of latest development in the 
history of language, coming from other parts of speech, mainly through 
the medium of adverbial use. A word ceases to be an adverb and becomes a 
conjunction, when its qualifying influence extends over a whole dause in- 
stead of being limited to a particular word in it Almost all conjunctions 
in German are also adverbs (or prepositions), and their uses as the one 
or the other part of speech shade off into one another. 

383. Conjunctions are most conveniently classified accord- 
ing to the character of the .relations they indicate, and their 
effect upon the arrangement of the clauses they introduce, as 

1 . General connectives, which do not alter the arrangemenlr of the 
clause. 

2. Adverbial conjunctions, causing the inversion of a clause 
(that is to say, causing its subject to follow, instead of preceding, 
the verb). 
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3. Subordinating conjunctions^ whicb make the clanse depend- 
ent, and give it the transposed order (removing the verb to the 
end). 

The first two classes, in contradistinction firom the third, may be caUed 
co-ordinating conjunctions. 

384. The general connectives are those signifying * and,' * but,' 

* for,' and * or' and * either.' 

Namely, unb, * and ; '—abet, attctn, fonbem (and sometimes bocft), * but ; ' 
— bcnn, *for; ' — cnttoeber, 'either,* and obcr, *or.' 

a. Of the words meaning ' but,' fonbem is more strongly adversative 
than aber, being used only after a negative, and iutroducing some word 
which has a like construction with the one on which the force of the 
negation falls, and which is placed in direct antithesis with it: thus, toeit 
ni^t etgene Wiaii^i, fonbern @ott, bie ^5ntge errettet, * because not their own 
might, but God, saves kings ; ' tx gcnog m6)i (angc (cinc« 9?u^m8, foubcni 
tDavb bejtounQen, * he did not long enjoy his fame,^ut was subdued; ' metn 
SRcttcr iDor Ictn SWann, fonbern ein S3a4, * my preserver was no man, but a 
brook ; ' — the combination nid^t nut (or blop) . . . fonbem out^, *not only 
... but also,' is likewise common : thus, md^t blog iene fiinbigten, fonbem 
aini^ Xoix, * not they alone have sinned, but also we.' ^Hetn means literally 

* only,' and is often best so rendered, being more restricted than abet to 
the introduction of a definite objection. For bocl^ as ' but,' see below, 386.6e. 

1. These connectives stand always at the head of the clause whose 
connection they indicate; except abet, which has great freedom of 
position, and may be introduced at any later point— without any notable 
difference of meaning, although often to be conveniently rendered by * how- 
ever.' 

385. 1. The adverbial conjunctions are originally and strictly 
adverbs, qualifying the verb of the clause which they introduce ; 
and, like any other of the adjuncts of the verb (431), when 
placed at the head of the clause, they give it the inverted order, 
putting the subject after the verb. 

2. No distinct boundary separates the conjunctional use of these words 
from their adverbial use: they are conjunctions when their effect is to de- 
termine the relations of clauses to one another, rather than to limit the ac- 
tion of a verb— .and these two offices pass insensibly into eadi other. 

3. They may be simply classified as 

a. Cop^laUvc (related to the general connective ' and '), uniting different 
phrases with no other implication than that of continuation, order, or divi- 
sion: as, (i\x% *al8o,' augcrbem, 'besides,' bann, * then,' ferner, 'further,' 
erflen«, }tt)citen«, brittenS, 'firstly, secondly, thirdly,' and so on, fc^tiegttc^, 
'finaUy,' ttjeber . . . rio^, 'neither . . . nor,' t§ei(8 • . . t^eife, 'partly 
. . , partly,' balb . . . batb, 'now . . . now.' 

h. Adversative (related to * but *), implying more or less distinctly an op- 
position of idea, a denial or restriction: as, boc^, jebod^, bennod^^ *yet, 
though,' gleid^wo^I, beffcnungcad^tet, 'nevertheless;' bagcgcn, ^ingegen, 
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*on the contrary,* inbeffcn, 'however/ totclmel^, 'rather, ' gloor, * to be sure,' 
too^l, ' indeed.' 

c, CauscUive (related to ' for *), implying a ground, reason, or occasion : 
as, bo^cr, bcSrocgen, bc«^alb, 'therefore,' olfo, 'accordingly,' folglid^, mit^in, 
'consequently.' 

d Adverbs of place and timey particularly the latter, sometimes assume 
a conjunctional value: as, unterbeffen, 'meanwhile,' Dorl^cr, 'previously,' 
barauf^ ' thereupon.' 

4. Although these words in their conjunctional office tend toward the 
head of the clause, they do not always take that place ; nor are they al- 
ways conjunctions rather than adverbs when they introduce the clause. 
Especially nfimUd^, * namely,' and some of the adversative and causative con- 
junctions — as bo(^, icbod^, inbeffen, jtoor, Wol^I, otfo —have a freedom of po- 
sition like that of abet (384.&). 

6. The clause sometunes maintains its normal order, instead of being 
inverted, after conjunctions of this dass ; espedaUy 

a. When the emphasis of the clause, or of the antithesis in two correla- 
tive clauses, rests on the subject, so that the conjunction becomes a kind 
of adjunct of the subject : thus, au^ bein Srubcr bat e« gcn)iinf(^t, ' thy 
brother also has wished it; ' toeber er, nod^ id^ loaren ba, 'neither he nor I 
were there.' 

h. When the conjunction represents a clause which is not fblly expressed, 
or is thrown in, as it were parenthetically. Conjunctions most often so 
treated are gtuar, ilberbieg, folglid^, }Ubem, ^ingegen, and ordinals, as erflend, 
gtnettenS. 

c ^od^ sotnetimes has its adversative force weakened to a mere 'but,' 
and leaves the order of the clause unchanged, like the other words that 
have that meaning (384). 

386. 1. The subordiDating conjunctions are such as give to 
the clause which they introduce a dependent (subordinate, acces- 
sory) value, making it enter, in the relation of substantive, adjective, 
or adverb, into the structure of some other clause. Such a de- 
pendent clause assumes the traiMposed order — ^that is to say, its 
personal verb is removed to the end of the clause (see 434 etc.). 

2. The conjunctions that introduce a avhstantive dependent dause are ha% 
'that,' ob, 'whether,' and those that have a compound relative value, 
namely ttJic, 'how,' toann, 'when,' too, 'where,' and the compounds of too, 
whether with adverbs of direction, as ino^tn, 'wl^ther,' tDol^er, 'whence,' 
or with prepositions, as representing cases of the compound relative pro- 
noun rotx (180), as ttJODon, 'whereof, ' tnomit, 'wherewith.' 

Thus, \d\ tot\%, bag cr yitx toax : ob tx notft Ifitx bicibt, ifl mtr unbetannt ; 
fragcn @ic nur nadf, njol)in er juf| ocgcbcn ^abc, ' I know that he was here ; 
whether he still remains here is unknown to me ; only inquire whither he 
has betaken himself.' 

8. The coDJunciions that introduce an ao^ective dqaendeni dauae are 
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chiefly those made up of prepositions, with the adverbs ha and too, repre- 
senting cases of the simple relative pronouns ber and tneld^er (180), or of 
words of direction with the same adverbs. The simple conjunctions too, 
iDcnn, ttjann, ba, a% mt, following specifications of place, time, or manner, 
also sometimes perform the same office. 

Thus, ba« ©ctt, morouf cr lag, 'the bed on which he lay; * il^r Oucflcn, 
ba^tn bie toclfe SBrufl fi^ brongt, *ye fountains toward which the drooping 
breast presses;' bad lOanb, too bie (Sitronen b(ii^n, 'the land where the 
lemons blossom; ' bie %xt, toit man ben ^rieg fii^rt, *the way in which the 
war is carried on.* 

4. The conjunctions that introduce an adverbial dependent clause are of 
very various derivation, character, and meaning: namely, 

a. Conjunctions indicating pZoce ; as, tno, ba, * where.* 

6. Time: as, ba, a\9, menn, to\t, mo, *when,' inbcm, inbeffcn or tnbeg, 
toetl, n)a[)renb, * while,' no(^bem, * after,* feitbcni/ 'since,* bi«, 'until,* e^c, bc- 
t)or, 'before.* 

c Manner: as, to'lt, 'as.* 

d Cause: as, metl, bietoetl, 'because,* ba, 'sinoe^' nun, 'now that,' bag, 
'that* 

e. Purpose: as, bamtt, bag, auf bag, urn bag, 'in order that* 

/ Condition: as, toenn, 'if,* fo, tt)o, toofem, bafern, fattS, 'in case,* in* 
bem, 'while; ' — and, with implication of objection, nngcac^tct, obgtcitft, ob* 
koobL obfd)on, ob gmar, ob aud^, menngletd^, mennfoQon, menn aud^, mie- 
tooqi, 'although.* 

The compounds of ob and xotvcx with gleic^, mol^I, and fci^on, meaning 
' although,* are often separated by intervening words. 

g. Degree: as, Xoxt, *as,* jc, 'according as,' oW, benn, 'than.* 

K Besides these, there are numerous conjunctional phrases, of kindred 
value, composed of conjunctions and other particles : as, aid ob, ' as if)* in 
tntefem, 'so far as,* je nad^bem, 'according as,* fo balb, 'as soon as,' fo 
lang, ' so long as,* etc. 

i. @o, especially, with following adverb, forms (as in the last two exam- 
ples) a great number of conjunctional phrases or compounds, after which 
the conjunction al9, ' as,' is sometimes expressed, but more often implied : 
thus, fo tang aid ed nnr mogtic^ ifi, or io (ang ed nur mbgltc^ ijt, ' so long as 
it is in any way possible ' (compare 438.3(2). 

6. Few of these words are exclusively conjunctions : many are adverbs 
also, or prepositions, or both j some, as ttja^rcnb, ungeac^tct, are partici- 
pial forms ; some, as fatld, tnett, are cases of nouns ; many are combined 
phrases composed of a preposition and a governed case ; as tnbem, na^* 
bent, feitbem. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

387. The interjections have a character of their own, sepa- 
rate from the other parts of speech, in that they do not enter as 

8* 
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elements into the stracture of sentences or periods, but are inde- 
pendent outbursts of feeling, or intimations of will, the uttered 
equivalents of a tone, a grimace, or a gesture. 

388. Nevertheless, they are not purely natural exclamations, 
but utterances akin with such, which are now assigned by usage 
to the expression of certain states of mind or wilL 

889. The inteijections most commonly used are 

1. Of those ezpresaing feeling — o or o^, used in a great variety of 
meanings; ad^, to^, expressing painful or disagreeable surprise or grief; 
pfut, fl^ hal^, expressing disgust or contempt ; ei^ joyful surprise ; ^a, a^, 
wonder, pleasure, and the like ; ^etfa, iuc^l^e, exaltation ; ^etn^ l^m, doubt, 
hesitation ; ^u, horror, shuddering. 

2. Of those intimating will or desire— l^e, l^eba, l^oKa, to call attention ; pfl, 
the same, or to command silence ; l^ufc^, to command silence ; topp, to sig- 
nify the closing of a bargain. 

3. Here may be best dassed, also, the various imitations of the cries 
of animals and other natural sounds, directions and callwords for animals, 
and the more or less artiAcially composed and unintelligent words whicli 
are used as burdens of songs and the like: as, ^o))fafa, t)iDattera, tum« 
tebum. 

390. As, on the one hand, the inteijections are employed 
with a degree of conventionality, like the other constituents of 
language, so, on the other hand, many words that are proper 
parts of speech are very commonly used in an exclamatory way, 
quite as if they were interjections. Such are l^cil, * hail I ' gott:* 
lob, Upraise God I' bcttjak, * God forbid!' fort, toea, * away I* 
fic^, * behold,' brat), * well done!' etc.; and the whole series of 
oaths and adjurations. 

a. The ordinary equivalent of our alas, (etber, is an abbreviation of the 
phrase mad mtr no($ leiber tfl, 'what is yet more painful to me '(or 
something equivalent to this), and is capable of being introduced, parenthe- 
tically, at almost any point in the phrase — even, when put first, some- 
times causing inversion, like an adverb. 

391. The exclamatory or interjectional mode of expression pre- 
vails to no small extent in the pitictical use of language, when emo- 
tion or eagerness causes the usual set framework of the sentence, 
the verb and its subject, to be throwR aside^ and only the em- 
phatic elements to be presented at all. 

Thus, cud^ ^ur @rbin crftarenl ber DcrrSt^criJc^e gollflrid, * declare you 
my heiress I the treacherous snare T flie^M oiifl ^inou« in« toeitc iSanb ! 
* flee I up! out into the wide country I ' id^ Dcrfle^' tid) ; tocitcr! 'I under- 
stand you: further!' 
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The grammatical forms most frequently thus used are the nominatiye of 
address (or " Tocatlye : " 214), and the imperative. 

892. Some of the interjections are also brought into a kind 
of connection with the structure of the sentence, being followed 
by cases, or phrases, such as would suit a more complete expres- 
sion of the feeling they intimate. 

Thus, 0, ac^, ^fui may stand before a genitive expressing the occasion 
of the exclamation : as in o be« Xl^ottn I pfui bcr ©d^anbc I * oh the fool I 
fie on the shame 1 ' — some may take a prepositional phrase or a substan- 
tive clause after them : as, adi bag bu ha Itegfl, ^ alas that thou liest 
there I * pfui iibcr ben %ti%tn, ' fle on the coward I * — and nouns used in- 
terjectionally often admit a dative object, signifying that toward which 
the feeling is directed : thus, ^cit, gru^Ung^ bctncm ©d^cin, * hail to thy 
brilliancy, oh Spring I ' ipc^ mir, bop id^ bit ticrtraut, * woe to me, that I 
haye trusted thee I ' 



WORD-FORMATION, DERIVATION. 

InProductory Uxplanatums, 

393. The etymological part of grammar, as thus far treated, deals with 
the character and uses of the parts of speech^ and of their grammatical or 
inflectional formsj which are made from simple themes (stems, bases), chiefly 
by inflectional endings, but in part also by internal change. 

Such grammatical forms (along with the indedmable particles, which 
are ultimately derived from tiiem) constitute the most essential part of the 
grammatical apparatus of a language, its instrumentality for the expression of 
relations of ideas, the means by which its names of beings, qualities, acts, 
etc, are placed in connection with one another, in order to express the 
thoughts of the speaker. 

394. Another, and only less important part of the same grammatical 
apparatus is the array of means by which themes of declension and conju- 
gation are formed from roots and from each other. These means are of the 
same character with those already described, consisting chiefly of sufiQxes, 
along with a few prefixes, and supplemented by methods of internal change. 

396. There is no fundamental diversity between the two instrumentali- 
ties. The suffixes and prefixes of inflection and of derivation are equally, by 
origin, independent words, which were first uttered in connection with 
other words, then combined with the latter, and finally made to lose their 
independence and converted into subordinate elements, designating the 
relations of other more substantial and significant elements, 

a. The working-out of grammatical apparatus, b;^ the reduction of words 
once independent to the condition of endiiigp of inflection or derivation, 
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has been a part of the history of inflectiTe lan^^oagea, flrom their beginninj^ 
down to modem times. Of many of the affixes fonned in this way, as well 
as of some that are mncb more ancient, the origin can still be distinctly 
traced : but their history is ^to a great extent obscured by the effects of lin- 
guistic change and corruption. Compare what is said above of the deriva- 
tion of the ending it, forming the preterits of the New conjugation (246.3), 
and of the suffixes lid^, mdrtd, etc. (363-4); and see the author's ^^Lau- 
guage and the Study of Language," pp. 65 eta, 250 etc. 

b. The difference between the two classes of endings lies in their mode 
of appUcation, and in the frequency and regularity of their use. Certain 
suffixes of derivation are so regularly applied to whole classes of themes, 
and produce derivatives so anidogous with forms of inflection, that they 
are conveniently and properly treated along with the subject of inflection. 
Such are the endings cr and e\t of comparatives and superlatives (133 etc.), 
and those which form the infinitives and participles of verbs. 

396. Among modem languages commonly studied, the German is the 
one which most fully and clearly illustrates the processes of word-forma- 
tion ; and the subject ought therefore to receive the attention of every ad- 
vanced Grerman scholar. 

397. But DO known language (not even such exceptional ones as the 
Sanskrit) has preserved so much of its primitive structure that we can 
carry back the analysis of its vocabulary to the actual beginning. By the 
help, especially, of a careful and searching comparison of related languages, 
the processes of word-combination can be traced up until we discover of 
what sort are the ultimate elements of speech, although we are by no means 
certain of being able to point them out in their very form and substance. 

Principles. 

898. The words of German, as of other related langaages, 
are believed to come ultimately from certain monosyllabic boots, 
which were not themselves distinct parts of speech, but mate- 
rial out of which were developed verbs, nouns (nouns adjective 
and nouns substantive), and pronouns ; and, through these, the 
other parts of speech. , 

a. Because the roots of language are usually seen in their simplest 
form in verbs, we are accustomed to call them verbal roots; and we also 
ordinarily call the theme of verbal inflection a " root " (237.1a), yet without 
at all intending to imply that it is an original or ultimate root. 

399. The means of derivation, through the whole history of 
development, have been chiefly suffixes or derivational endings — 
with some aid from prefixes. 

CL The aJmortt exclusive use of suffixes rather than prefixes, as means 
both of inflection and of derivation, is a characteristic feature of the family 
of languages to which the Grerman (with our own) belongs. The few pre- 
fixes employed have retained much more distinctly the character of iude- 
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pendent words, forming proper compounds with those to whidi thej are 
attached: that character has heen lost only by the inseparable prefixes 
(307) and one or two others (see below, 411.11). The negative un is 
the only German prefix of really ancient character and obscure deriyation. 

400. Besides this, there have come in in German two other 
specific auxiliary methods of internal change, afifecting the vowel 
of the root or primitive word. These are 

1. The modification of vowel (14), or change of a, 0, XL, QU into S, b, 
% an, respectively : thus, 'SRann, ^Wanner, * man, men ; ' gug, gugc, * footi 
feet: * Wtan9, SDMufc, 'mouse, mice; ' alt, fitter, altcfl, *old, elder, eldest;* 
^om, ^brntctn, * com, kernel ; * ^angc, pngt, * I hang, he hangs ; * flog, 
Poge, ' I fiew, I mighjb fly ; ' rotl^, rbtljcn, * red, redden.* This modification 
is by the Germans called Umtout, * change of sound.' 

a. This is a euphonic change, coming from the assimilation of a hard 
or guttural vowel to a soft or palatal one (e, i) closely following it— al- 
though finally applied by analogy, in many single cases, where no such 
cause had been present It is of comparatively recent introduction, al- 
though, as the examples show, shared in part by the EDglish. It is quite 
unknown in one branch of Oirmanic speech, the Moeso-Gothic ; and, on 
the other hand, most highly developed in the Scandinavian tongues. 

b. In the present coDdition of the language, the cause of the modifica- 
Uon is generally no longer to be seen, the assimilating vowel having been 
lost 

c. Some derivative words having vowels which are really the effect of 
modification are now, usually or always, written with the simple vowels e 
(for a or 3) or i (for ft). Again, some words show a modified vowel as the 
mere result of an Irregular variation of utterance, without etymological 
reason. 

2. The variation of radical vowel: as in fingen, fang^ gefungen, 'sing, 
sang, sung; ' toerbc, wirb, tnarb, to^rbcn, getnorbcn, from tncrben, * become ; ' 
bred^e, brtc^t, brad^, gebrod^en, ^rud^, from bred^en, * break.' This variation 
is by the Germans called Ablaut, '^vergence of sound.' 

a. This second mode of vowel change is also, like the other, originally 
of euphonic character, one of the accidents attending the phonetic devel- 
opment of language, under the combined influences of quantity, accent, 
combination, addition of sufiSxes, and the like. But it Is much more an- 
cient, being one of the characteristic peculiarities of all the Germanic 
languages j and its specific causes and mode of evolution are in great part 
obscure. 

h. The sphere of action of the variation of radical vowel is in the in- 
flection of the older verbs of the language, and the formation of theur ear- 
liest derivatives. 

401. The modes of 'consonantal change which accompany the pro- 
cesses of word-formation are too various and irregular to be systemati- 
cally set forth here. Some of them will be noticed below, in connection 
with the derivatives whose formation especially calls them out 
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402. To carry back the historical analTsis of German words to the 
fieffthest point attained bj the aid of the langoages kindred with the German, 
would take the pup'd into regions where he is a stranger, and would be un- 
profitable. Such study requires a knowledge of the older dialects, and be- 
longs to a higher stage of progress. Only the processes of deriTation 
whose results are traceable in the existing language will be set forth; and 
those words will be treated as '* primitlTe '* which have no German 
etymons, or more original words whence they are derived, eyen though eyi- 
dence from other languages may not only show them to be derivatlvea^ but 
also exhibit the earlier forms from which they came. 

Dkbitation of Vbebs. 

403. Primitive Verbs, Verbs to be regarded as primitive are 

1. The verbs of the Old conjugatioii, nearly two hnndred in 
nnmber (264-7), which constitute the most important body of 
primitive roots in the langoage. 

a. Several verbs of this conjugation, however, are demonstrably deriva- 
tive: thus,f(5retbcn(IIL2), *write,^ from Latin «cri6o; preifen (IIL2), Upraise,' 
from ^^retd, ' value * (which comes from Lat. preHwn\ eta Others are 
doubtless of the same character; since, down to that period in the history 
of the language at which the mode of inflection of the New conjugation 
was introduced, all verbs, whether recent or older, were inflected according 
to the Old conjugation. 

2. Many verbs of the New conjugation : as, l^aben, 'have,' fagett, 
*8ay,' rcben, 'talk,' \i)idtn, 'send,' Icbcn, 'live.' 

a. A number of the verbs of the New conjugation formerly belonged to 
the Old, having changed their mode of inflection under the influence of ihe 
tendency to extend a prevailing analogy and ^duce more irregular to more 
regular forms. Others, if originally derivative, have lost the evidence of 
it. To the root of some there is a corresponding noun, and it may admit 
of question which is the more original, verb or noun. 

b. All verbs whose root, or theme of conjugation, is of more than one 
syllable are to be classed as derivative : even though, as in the case of 
f^metc^etn, * flatter,' flettem, * climb,' the original from which they come is 
no longer to be traced. 

404. Verbs derived from Verbs. 

I. By internal change of the root itself: 

1. By change (generally, modiflcation) of the root vowel, a class of cau- 
sative verbs are formed, taking as their direct object what was the subject 
of the simple verb: thus, follcn, 'fall,' fatten, * cause to fall, /«/!;' trinfcn, 
'drink,' tvantcn, 'cause to drink' drench;^ fi|}cn, *sit,' fctjcn, 'set; ' Itcgci^, 
*lie,' Icgcn, 'lay;' faugcn, 'suck,' ffiugcn, 'suckle;' fQ()ren', 'go,' fft^rcn, 
*lead.' 
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a. As some of the examples show, this class of derivatives has its Tepre- 
sentatives in English also, but they are much more numerous in German. 

2. By change of the final consonant, with or without accompanying 
change of vowel, a few verbs are made, with various modification of the 
meaning of the simple verb: thus, flc^cn, 'stand,' ficttcn, * place ; ' l^angen, 
*hang,' ^cnfcn, 'execute by hanging;* biegcn, *bend,' biicfcn, *bow;'nei* 
gen, 'incline,* nidcn, *nod;* toa(titn, *wake, watch,' tocdcn, 'awaken, 
arouse ; * cffcn, * eat,* afecn, * corrode, etch.' 

IL By additions to the root : 

1. The sufiBx el forms a few diminutives, as tad^en, 'laugh,* (dd^eln, 
'smile; ' Ueben, 'love,* liebcln, 'dally, flirt; ' franten, 'be sick,' Ircintehi, 'be 
sickly or ailing.* 

a. But most of the diminutive verbs in ein are derived fh>m nouns and 
adjectives: see below, 406.II.1. 

2. The sufiQx er forms a few iterative, desiderative, or causative verbs: 
as tiopptn, 'flap,* tiappttn, 'rattle; * lac^en, 'laugh,* lad^ern, 'make inclined 
to laugh; * folgen, 'follow,' folgem, 'infer, conclude.* 

a. But most verbs in ern, as in eln, oome from nouns and adjectives ; 
and those which appear to come from verbs are rather to be regarded as 
formed in imitation of such, or after their analogy. 

3. The addition of dj gives in a few cases mtensive force : as in ^5ren, 
'hear,* ^orc^en, 'hearken;' fc^narrcn, 'rattle,' fcj^uard^cn, 'snore, snort.* 

4. 3t or tcr. This is properly a French ending, representing the er or 
ir of the infinitive of French verbs ; and it forms German verbs from French 
or Latin roots: thus, flubiren, 'study,* marf(i^iven, 'march,' f^)ajtercn, 'expa- 
tiate, go abroad for pleasure or exercise,* regteren, 'rule.* 

a. But a few verbs in iten are formed, in imitation of these, from German 
words: as bud^flabiren, 'spell* (from ^uc^flabe, 'letter'), (d^attiren, 'shade* 
(from ©d^atten, 'shadow'). 

h. At a certain period, about the middle of the last century, the German 
language was well-nigh swamped by the introduction of a multitude of such 
foreign verbs in iten. The greater part of them have been cast out from 
dignified and literary use, but they are still rife in low colloquial and 
humorous styles. 

c The syllable ir or ier of these verbs receives the accent; and they 
therefore admit no prefix ge in the participle : see 243.3a. 

III. By prefixes to the root : 

1. By the inseparable prefixes be, ent or tmp, er, ge, t)tx, and ger. 

For the derivative (or compound) verbs formed by mdans of these pre- 
fixes, see above, 302 etc. 

2. By separable prefixes. 

Verbs formed by means of such prefixes have no real right to be regarded 
as derivative: they are compounds, rather: see 296 etc. 

Rema/rk, — Derivative verba in German coming from other verbs directly 
are quite rare ; and, of those usually re^rded as so deqyed, some admit of 
explanation as denominatives, or as coming from nouns and adjectives. 
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405. Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjectives, 
Yerbs from nouns and adjectiyes are commonly called denominatives. 
They constitute in Grerman, as in the other related JaDguages, the great mass 
of derivative verbs. The relation of the verbal idea to tiie meaning of the 
primitive word is of the most varied character. Verbs from adjectives 
usually signify either, as intransitives, to be in or to pass into the condition 
denoted by the adjective, or else, as transitives, to reduce something to that 
condition. Verbs from nouns signify either to supply with that which the 
noun denotes, or to deprive of it, or to use or apply it, or to treat with it, or 
to be like it, and so on : for examples, see below. 

I. By the simple addition of the endings of conjugation : 

1. From nouns, more usually without modification of the vowel of the 
primitive word : as, f ufeen, * set foot, find footmg * (gug, * foot ') j ^aufcn^ 

* house, dwell' {^qu«, * house'); grafcn, 'graze' (@ra«, 'grass'); altcrn, 
*grow old, age* (filter, *age'); buttern, 'make or turn to butter' (53uttcr, 

* butter'); prunlcn, 'make a show' (^runl, 'show'); arbcitcn, 'work' 
(5lrbcit, 'labor'): — sometunes with modification of the vowel: as, pflflgcn, , 
'plough' C^Jflug, 'plough'); ^ammcrn, 'hammer' (jammer, 'hammer'); 
flttrgcn, 'fall or hurl headlong' (@turj, 'fall'), 

a. Rarely, a verb is formed from a noun in the plural: as, blattem, 'turn 
over the leaves of,' etc. (flatter, 'leaves,' from 53(att). 

h. Nouns (and adjectives) ending in the unaccented syllable en reject the 
e of that syllable in the derivative verb : thus, rcgncn, * rain ' (S^egen, ' rain ') ; 
offncn, ' open ' (offen, ' open '). 

2. From adjectives, usually with modification of the yowel: thus, r5t^en^ 
'redden' (rotl), 'red'); flarfcn, 'strengthen' (flarf, 'strong'); tobten, 'kill* 
(tobt, ' dead ') ; genflgcn, ' suffice ' (gcnug, ' enough '); anbcrn, 'alter ' (anbcr, 

* other ') ; Qugcrn, 'utter ' (auger, * out ') ;— rarely without modification : as, 
na^en, ' draw nigh ' (na^, * nigh ') ; alten, ' grow old ' (alt, ' old 'X 

a. A number of derivative verbs are formed from adjectives in the com- 
parative degree: thus, ncil^cm, *come nearer' (nailer, 'nearer,' from na^) ; 
ntinbcrn, ' diminish ' (minbcr, 'less '). 

11. By derivative endings, forming themes of conjugation : 
1. The ending e( forms from both nouns and adjectives (with modifica- 
tion of their vowel) verbs which have a diminutive, disparaging, or reproach- 
ful meaning : thus, tilnfleln, ' treat in an artificial or affected manner ' ( jtunft 
'art'); oUcrt^umcln, 'be foolishly or affectedly fond of antiquity ' (fitter* 
t^um, 'antiquity'); ftilgcin, 'subtilize, be over-critical' (Hug, 'knowing'); 
frommcln, 'affect piety, cant' (fromm, 'pious'). 

a. Ck>mpare derivatives formed from verbs by the same ending, 404.11.1. 




faulcnjen, 'play the sluggard' (faul, ' lazy ^ etc. 

3. The ending ig is properly one forming adjectives (below, 416.9) ; but 
it is sometimes attached both to adjectives and nouns in order to the forma- 
tion of a special theme of conjugation, by analogy with the numerous verbs 
derived from adjectives ending in tg : thus, reintgen, 'purify' (rein, 'pure') ; 
enbigcn, 'end, terminate' ((Snbc, 'end'). 
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4. The ending it forms a few verbs from German nouns: see 404.II.4a. 
III. By prefixes (either with or without derivative endings) : 
1. The mseparable prefixes (except gc) form a very large number of de- 
nominative verbs, generaUy without anj accompanying derivative ending, 
but occasionally along with such. In these denominatives, the prefixes 
have a force analogous with that which belongs to them in composition (see 
307): thus, 

a. @e forms transitives, denoting especially a furnishing, making, or 
treating: thus_, bcfcclcn, 'endow witii a soul' (@ec(c, *soul'); bcgciftcrn, 



h. @nt forms especially verbs signifying removal, deprivation, and the 
like: thus, cntfcvncn, * withdraw* (fern, *far'); cntMofien, * strip' (Mog, 
*bare*); cnt%am)tcn, 'behead* ($aupt, *head*); cntfraftcn, 'enervate* 
(^raft, 'power'); cnt^ciUgen, 'desecrate* (^ctUg, 'holy*); cntinaffncn, 
'disarm* (SEBoffcn, 'weapon*^). 

c. @r forms transitives, intransitives, and reflexives, chiefly from adjec- 
tives, and signifying a passing into, or a reduction to, the state signified by 
the adjective: thug, er^ortcn, 'grow hard,' cr^drtcn, 'make hard' (^rt, 
'hard'); crmattcn, 'tire' (matt, 'weary'); crgfinxcn, 'complete' (ganij, 'en- 
tire*); cmicbrigcn, ' humble *(nicbrig, 'low'); cdofcn, 'release* (Io8, 'loose'); 
crnjcitcrn, * extend ' (inciter, ' wider,* from mcit) ; crflorcn, ' explain ' (War, 
' clear ') : — ^but sometimes with more irregular meaning, from adjectives or 
nouns: thus, crobcm, 'conquer* (obcr, 'superior'); crinncrti, * remind* 
(inner, ' interior ') ; crgriinbcn, * fathom, explore * (®runb, * bottom '). 

cL $er has nearly the same value and office as er, but is more prevail- 
ingly transitive in effect : thus, tjcranbcnt, ' alter * (onbcr, ' other *) ; t)ntu 
teln, ' frustrate * (eitct, ' vain ') ; ttergnflgcn, ' gratify * (genua, ' enough *) ; tjer* 
Idngern, ' lengthen ' (longer, * longer,' from lang); toerglafen, ' vitrify, glaze ' 
(@la8, 'glass'); tjerfilbcrn, 'plate with silver " (®t(ber, 'silver'); ucraltcn, 
* become antiquated ' (alt, ' old '). 

e. 3cr forms a very few derivatives : as, jerfleif(i^cn, 'lacerate' (gleifd^, 
'fiesh'); gergliebem, 'dismember' (@liebcr, 'limbs,' from @Ueb). 

2. A small number of denominatives are formed with the separable pre- 
fixes: such are abbac^cn, 'unroof (2)ad^, 'roof'); au^femcn, 'remove the 
stone or kernel of (^ern, 'kernel'); etnfcrfern, 'imprison' (^erfer, 'pri- 
son'); umarmen, 'embrace' (2lrm, 'arm'); aufmuntern, * cheer up' (mun* 
tcr, ' cheerful ') ; au8tt)citen, ' widen * (wett, ' wide *). 

406. Verbs derived from Particles. 

A few verbs are derived from other parts of speech by the same means 
as from nouns and adjectives. 

Such are tmpoxtn, 'excite, arouse* (cmpor, 'aloft'); begegncn, 'meet* 
(gegen, 'against'); erttjiebem, 'answer' (micber, 'again'); Demtd^ten, ^er^ 
nwjptcn, 'annihilate' (ntrf)t, 'not'); toemctnen, *deny'(nctn, 'no'); beja^eii, 
'affirm* (ja, 'yes'); fi(j^gen, 'groan* {adj, 'ah I*); jaiid^gen, 'exult* (j[ud), 
iudjf^t, 'hurrah I*). 
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Dbbiyation of Nouirs. 

407. Primitive Nouns, 

1. Primitiye nouns are in part monosyUabic words which contain no evi- 
dent sign of their realljr deriyative nature, and of which the original roots 
are no longer traceable in German. 

Such are Wtaxnx, *man,' ^u«, * house,* ©aum, 'tree,* ^inb, * child,' 
Solf,* people,' gu6, *foot.» 

2. In part they are words of more than one syDable, the evident products 
of composition or derivation, containing elements more or less closely ana- 
logous with those by which other recognizable derivatives are formed, but 
coming from roots of which they are the only remaining representatives. 

Such are S^amc, *name,* ^nabc. *boy,' Stugc, *eye,' @rbc, * earth,* %^a\tx, 

* father,' £od)tcr/ daughter,' ©offer, * water,' «ogc(, *bird,' «RobcI, 'needle,' 
©egcl, *saiL' 

a. Some of the words in both these classes are traceable by comparison 
of the kindred languages to earlier roots from which they are descended : 
thus, 3J2ann is usually (though doubtfully) referred to a root man, * think ' 
(the same with mcincti, * think, mean ' ) ; ^inb comes from the root gan, 

* generate; ' S"6 ^ identical with Latin pes^ Greek pous, coming from pad, 

* walk ; ' Silamt goes back to gnd, * know j ' Xoc^tcr to dvh, * draw the breast, 
milk,' and so on. 

408. Nouns derived from Verbs. 

I. By variation of vowel (Ablaut: see 400.2) {done, without 
added ending. 

Thus, ©anb, 'volume,' ©unb, *bond,' from bttiben, *bind; ' @i^, *seat,' 
@Qt5, * sediment,' ©ag, * settler,' from ji|jctt, * sit ; ' 3u9, * draft,' from %\t\)txi, 
*draw ; ' %x\{{, * step,' from trctcn, * tread; ' ©prudft, * speech,' from fprcc^civ 

* speak ; ' (Sprung, * spring,' from f^)ringcn, * spring.' 

a. All these words originally had endings of derivation, which have 
become lost by phonetic corruption. They are prevailingly masculine. 

h In words thus derived appear sometimes irregular alterations of the 
root, especially of its final consonant, as the examples in part show. 

c. The relation of meaning of such derivatives to the idea of action, state, 
or quality expressed by the verbal root is very various : but they signify in 
general either the act or quality itself, or the result of the action, or the 
person or thing that acts, or to which the state or quality belongs. 

II. By brief and obscure endings, relics of earlier fuller forms, 
and no longer producing distinct classes of derivatives, with de- 
finable mod&cations of the radical meaning. Such endings are 

1. %t, be, t (11, ft), b: thus, S3ilrbc, 'burden,' from barcn, *bear;' 
@Aortc, ' notch,' fromfc^crcn, * shear; ' gal^rt, * passage,' from fal^rcn, *go; * 
©c^rift, 'document/ from ft^rcibcn, 'write;' %x(x6){, 'dress,' from tragen, 
'wear;' ^riinfl, 'heat,' from brcnncn, 'bum;' ^unfl, 'art,' from fenucn, 
'know;' ^unft, 'coming,' from tommen, 'come;' ^ranb, 'combustion,' 
from brcnneu, * burn.' 
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2. (g, which fonns a very large number of derivatiyes : thus, IBinbe, * tie,* 
from binbcn, *bind;» @prodftc, 'language,' from f^^rcd^cn, * speak ;' ®abc, 
*gift,' from gcbcn, 'give; * gUcge, * fly,* from fltegcn, 'fly.' 

a. The derivatives of this class also share in the variation of radical 
vowel, and in the irregular alterations of the final consonant of the root, 
which characterize the older words of the language. They are of as various 
meaning as those of the preceding class. Their gender is prevailinfi^ly fem- 
inine — exceptions being appellations of males (persons and animals), and a 
few that are of anomalous character. 

in. By endings of more distinct form, and more uniform and 
definable meaning. 

The most unportant of these we wiU take up in alphabetical order, for 
the sake of more convenient reference. 

1. @i. This suffix is of foreign origin, being derived from the Latin and 
French ia^ ie. It was used originally only to form derivatives from nouns 
(see below, 410.2), but has come also to form from verbs ending in e(n and 
em abstract nouns of action, often with a disparaging or contemptuous im- 
plication: thus, @c^mctc6clci, 'flattery,* from fc^mct^dn, 'flatter;' STanbc* 
Iti, 'trifling,' from tanbcin, 'trifle;' ^laubcrci, 'chit-chat,' from ^jtoubcrn, 
'chatter; ' ^anhtxti, 'witchcraft,' from goubcrn, 'practise magic.' 

a. Words formed with et are feminine, and take the accent upon this 
syllable, as is required by the derivation of the suffix. 

2. (SI. This suffix forms a considerable class of masculine derivatives, 
denoting generally an instrument, quite rarely an actor: thus, $ebel, 'lever,' 
from l^cbcu, 'raise; ' 2)cdfcl, 'cover,' from bccicn, 'cover; ' @cf)(figcl, ' mallet,' 
from fdplancn, 'beat; ' ©(^fiaffct 'key,' from td^licficu, 'lock; ' glttgcl, 'wing,' 
fh)m fttcgcu, 'fly.* 

a. But a great many nouns in the language ending in el are from lost 
or unknown roots, and therefore have the value of primitive words (407.2) : 
some of these are feminine or neuter: as are also some others, whose gen- 
der is determined by their signification. 

3. (Sn. Besides forming the infinitives of all verbs (237.1a), which, 
when used as ordinary nouns, are neuter (340), en is the suffix of deriva- 
tion of a considerable class of masculine nouns, as l^iffen, 'bit,' from beigen, 
'bite; ' ©raben, 'ditch,* from graben, 'dig; * @(^aben, 'harm,* from {d^aben, 
'injure.* 

a. Of the numerous words of obscure etymology in en, a few are neuter, 
but none are feminine. 

4. (Sr. This suffix forms numerous masculine nouns denoting an actor : 
thus, SRcitcr, 'rider,* from reiten, 'ride;* "MaUv, 'painter,' from matcn, 
'paint;' Xan^tx, 'dancer,' from tongcn, 'dance;* ©ocfer, 'baker,* from 
baden, 'bake.' With these are closely akin a few names of instruments, 
as 33o^rer, 'auger,' from bo^ccn, 'bore;* S^xQtx, 'pointer,* from geigcn, 
'point' 

a. Of the older words ending in er, and requiring to be reckoned as 
primitives (407.2), many are feminine or neuter. 

b, (Sr also forms classes of derivative nouns from nouns: see 410.3. 

6. Sing forms from verbs chiefly masculine nouns denoting the recipient 
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of the verbal action: thus, gInbUng, 'foundling,', from ftnben, *find; ' Jcl^r* 
(ing, 'pupil,* from Ic^ien, * teach;' ©ougling, 'suckling,* from fdugen, 
* suckle.* 

a. For the derivatives in lina from nouns and adjectives, see 409.IIA 
410.6, ^ 

6. iRig. This suffix is chiefly used in German to form abstract nouns 
from verbs: much less often, like the corresponding English neas, to pro- 
duce similar derivatives from adjectives (see 409.IL5). Such abstracts 
come especially from derivative verbs and those compounded with Id sepa- 
rable prefixes, as bt, tx, )>er ; sometimes seeming to be formed from the par- 
ticiple rather than the simple verbal root. Like all abstract nouns, they 
may admit of use also as concretes, or pass wholly over into such. Ex- 
amples are 3^"fttt^6» 'testimony,* from gcugciu 'testify;' ^tjibcmifj, 'hin- 
drance,* from Ijinbem, 'hinder;* ©egrabniB, 'bunaj,* from begraben, 
'bury;* (grcignifi, 'occurrence,* from crciancn, 'occur;* SJcr^altnife, 'rela^ 
tion,* from oer^alten, 'stand related;* @ejtdnbntg, 'confession,* from gefte« 
l^cn (gcftanbcn), 'confess; ' ®cfangni6, * prison,* from gcfangcn, 'imprisoned.* 

a. The grater number of nouns in nig are neuter, but a score or more 
of them are feminine, especially such as have retained more fully their ab- 
stract meaning. A few, as (Srfpamtg, (Srtenntuig, are feminme when used 
abstractly, but neuter as concretes. 

7. @a(, feL These are two different forms of the same original suf&x, 
which at first and more properly formed nouns from nouns, but whose exist- 
ing derivatives are to be referred almost exclusively to verbal roots, and are 
akin in meaning with those in nig. @el is used only in concretes. Thus, 
@d^i(f jal, ' fate,* from jcbidfcn, ' send ; * 3rrfal, ' error,* from irrcn, ' wander ; ' 
Ueberb(etbfel, ' remnant,' from ilberbieiben, ' remain over ; * Stat^fel, ' riddle,' 
from ratten, ' guess.* 

a. Derivatives in fat and fe( are neuter, excepting two or three in fa( 
(!S)rangfa(, 3)'2ii^fal, Xriibfal), which may also be used as feminine. 

8. Ung. This suffix is nearly equivalent in meaning and application 
with our ing forming verbal nouns ("participial infinitives," not present 
participles), but is peculiar in that it is hardly used except with derivative 
and transitive verbs. Tlie nouns it forms admit an object (objective geni- 
tive : 216.'2^) nearly as regularly as the verbs from which they come. 
Many of the nouns in ung, like other abstracts, pass over into concrete use ; 
and such as come from reflexive verbs have an intransitive force. Examples 
are gii^rung, 'leading, conduct;' ©cicbrung, 'instruction;' ©rfinbung, 
'invention;' 35crgcbung, * forgiveness j ' ©emertung, 'remark; ' ©ebcutung, 
'meaning; ' ©cmcgung, ' motion ; ' Sficigung, ' affection '—from fil^rcn 'lead^' 
bele^ren, ' instruct,' and so on. 

a. The derivatives in ung are feminine without exception. 

9. Besides the suffixes above detaQed, there are a few of infrequent use: 
such are anb (properly the old participial ending), in ^cilonb, ' Savior,' from 
^eilcn, * heal ; ' — idjt, in ^e^ridftt, * sweepings,' from tc^rcn, ' sweep,' etc. ; — 
ig in fefftg, 'vinegar,' from cffen, 'eat; ' — at\) in 3icratt), 'ornament,' from 
gteren, 'decorate ; *— cnb in 2:ugfnb, ''virtue,' from taugcn, 'be of value; ' — 
and one or two others, of too little consequence to be worth noting. (Sd^aft 
(410.7) and t^nm (410.8) also form from verbal roots two or three deriva- 
tives, as ^anberf(^af t, ^ac^^t^um. 
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409. NowM derived frwn Adjectives, 

L 1. That the adjective, of either number and of any gender, is capable 
of use directly' as a noun, still retaining its adjective declension, was pointed 
out above (at 129), and needs no further notice. 

2. A few nouns are derived from adjectives without a suflSx, being iden- 
tical with the adjective theme, but being declined as independent (neuter) 
substantives: such are 9iot^, *redj ' ©run, * green; * ^Jec^t, * right j ' @ut, 
'property, goods.' 

n. Nouns derived by the aid of suflBxes. 

1. (S. The suffix e forms feminine abstracts (convertible into concretes) 
fi-om primitive adjectives, the vowel of which is always modified if capable 
of it. Thus, ©roge, * greatness,' @fltc, * goodness,' iCrcuc, ^ truth,' %\t\t, 

* depth; ' from grog, * great,' etc. 

2. $ett. This suffix is the same with our head and hood (in Godhexxd, 
manhood^ etc.), and forms feminine abstracts both from nouns (see below, 
410.5) and from adjectives. Thus, grci^ctt, ' freedom,' ©Unb^cit, * blind- 
ness,' SUbcmi^cit, * stupidity ; ' from fret, * free,' etc. 

8. ^cit is originally the same suffix with ^ctt, taking the place of the 
latter after most primitive adjectives ending in ti and tv, and after all those 
formed by the suffixes bar, ig, 1x6), and fom. Thus, (gttclfcit, * vanity,' 
^tttcrtcit, 'bitterness,' 2)onfbarfcit, * gratitude,' ©iUigfcit, * cheapness,' 
^ofli^tcit, * courtesy,* ©parfamfeit, * economy;' from cttct, * vain,' etc. To 
many adjectives, the additional adjective suffix ig (415.9) is added, with 
teit after it, instead of, or along with, lett alone : thus, from Flein, ^ small,' 
we have both ^Icin^cit and Iflcinigfcit ; from fug, * sweet,' (Suftigfcit : from 
^anb^aft, * steadfast,' Stanb^aftigfeit; from treulod, ' faithless,' £reu(ofigf ett 

4. !Otng forms a few masculine personal nouns from adjectives: thus, 
J^rembltng, * stranger,' Sunpling, 'youth;' from fremb, 'strange,* jung, 

* young.' For derivatives with ling from verbs and nouns, see 408.III.6, 
410.6. 

5. Sflx% (see 408.III.6) forms only four nouns from adjectives : namely, 
ginficrnig, 'darkness,' ©c^cimnifi, 'secrecy,' SBilbnifi, 'wilderness,' @lci(|* 
nig, 'likeness.' 

6. @c^aft is chiefly employed in forming nouns from nouns (see 410.7); 
only a few adjectives admit it, as @emetnfd)aft, ' community,' ©efangen^ 
fc^aft, 'imprisonment,' ©igcnfc^oft, 'peculiarity;' from gcmcin, 'common,' 
etc. For the derivation etc. of fc^aft see below, 410.7. 

7. Stel, from X^etl, 'part,' forms fractional numerals from ordinals: see 
207.2. 

8. 2^um, like fci^aft, is a suffix applied chiefly to nouns : see below, 
410.8. A few adjectives take it, as 8ici(^t^um, 'wealth,' ©gentium, 
'property; ' from rcid^, 'rich,' cigcn, 'own.' 

9. Yet rarer suffixes are ung (compare 408.III.8, 410.9) in geflung, 

* fortress.' from fejl, ' strong ; '— icftt in S)tdic^t, ' thicket,' from bid, ' thick ; ' — 
utft in Slrmut^, ' poverty,' from arm, ' poor ; ' — cnb in 3ugcnb, ' youth,' 
from jung, 'young.' 

410. Nouns derived from Nouns. 

1. (Sl^en, lein. These are equivalent suffixes, forming from nouns (al- 
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WBjB with modification of the rowel of the latter, if it be one admitting 
modification) neuter diminutives : thus, $Su9d^en, ' little house ; ' 9J?ann« 
dim, 'little man, mannikin;* ^nablein, 'little boj;' SBiic^tetn, 'little 
book.' 

a. These suffixes correspond to the English dimioutiye endings hin and 
ling (in gosUng^ duckUng^ etc.). (E^ett belongs more to the northern dialects 
of German, Icin (often shortened in popular use to cl or Ic) to the south- 
em ; but in the literary language their respective use is mainly deter- 
mined by considerations of euphony, and many words admit the addition 
of either. 

5. The words formed by these suffixes often add to their meaning as 
diminutives, or substitute for it, an implication of intimacy or tenderness. 
Some of them have a well-established value as independent words : such 
are grfiutetn, 'young lady, Miss ; ' SJ^dbd^en, ' girl; ' SD^dnnc^en and ^eibd^en, 
( male and female of an animal spedes.' 

2. @t. The foreign origin of the suffix et was explained above (408. 
III.1). As added to nouns, it indicates- especially the state, condition, or 
occupation of a person; also sometimes the place where an occupation 
is carried on: thus, Sfiflcrct, * sportsmanship,' from 3ager, 'hunter;' 
2)ru(fcrci, 'printing-establishment,' from 3)rurfcr, 'printer.' In a few 
words it has a collective force: thus, 9lcitcrci, 'cavalry,' firom 9icitcr, 

* rider.' 

a. As it is itself accented, this suffix was added most easily to unac- 
cented terminational syllables, as e( and er ; and there are but few words 
— as ^btci, ' abbacy,' 35ogtct, ' bailiwick ' — in which it is appended to rad- 
ical syllables. Being oflenost used after er, it has come to assume er in 
many cases as a prefix to itself, forming a kind of compound suffix erei, 
which is freely used with words accented on the final : thus, @flat)eret, 
'slavery,' ^inbcrci, 'childishness,' @(^elmcret, 'roguery;' from ©Hau, 
'slave,' eta 

6. Especially in its recent derivatives, ci is apt to convey a disparaging 
implication: for example, ^urtflerei^ 'lawyer's doings,' as compared with 
3uri«prubenj, 'jurisprudence.' 

3. @r. a. Besides the numerous derivatives which it forms firom verbs 
(408.III.4), er makes many names of a personal agent from nouns express- 
ing the thing dealt with or acted upon: as, danger, 'singer,' from <^ang, 

* song; ' ©chafer, * shepherd,' from @c^af, ' sheep ; ' ©ortncr, 'gardener,' from 
©arten, 'garden.' 

b. It is also added to names of countries and towns, to indicate a native 
or inhabitant of the same: thus, <^(^tt>etger, 'Switzer; ' jetliner, 'inhabitant 
of Berlin; ' getjj;;igcr, 'man from Leipzig.' 

These noims are then frequently employed as uninflected adjectives : 
see 416.5. 

c. JPoT the same purpose, it is sometimes combined with Latin endings, 
forming the compound suffixes anet and etifer : thus, ^merilaner, ' American,* 
SCt^enienfer, 'Athenian.' 

d. After nouns, as after verbs, it is in a few cases irregularly converted 
intoner: thus, ©locfner, 'bell-ringer,' from ©lode, 'bell;' ^arfner, 'harper,' 
from §orfe, 'harp.' 

e. It forms a small number of ifiasculines answering to feminines in e: 
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thus, SBttttocr, * widower,' from 28itttt)c, 'widow;* Glauber, * cock-pigeon,* 
from 5£aubc^ ' dove.' 

4. 3n (sometimes spelt inn). This suiBz fonns feminine from mascuUne 
appellations: thus, ^irtin, * shepherdess,'^ from ^irt, 'shepherd;' ^onigtit, 
* queen,' froip ^onig, *king;' grcunbtn, * female friend ; ' ^ot^in, * female 
cook;' ?Smin, 'lioness;' grangbjin, 'French woman;' SBcrlincrin, * woman 
of Berlin.' It is also added to titles to signify the wife of the person to 
whom the title belongs: as, ^farrcrin, * pastor's wife ; ' ^rofcffonn, 'Mrs. 
Professor.' 

3n usually requires modification of the radical vowel, but there are (as 
the examples show) -numerous exceptions. 

5. $ett, like our Jiead and Tiood, forms abstracts, and a few collectives, 
from nouns as well as from adiectives (409.11. 2): thus, @otttint, 'God- 
head;' tinbl)Ctt, 'chUdhood;' X^or^cit, 'folly;' SDlcnf(^^cit, ' humanity ; » 
©ctftlid^feit, 'clergy.' 

6. Sing forms a few masculine personal names from nouns, as from verbs 
(408.111.6) and adjectives (409.II.4): such are 3fi^rUng, 'yearling,' glttc^t* 
ling, * fugitive,' ©finftling, 'favorite.' 

t. a. @(^aft is the same with our ship (in lordshipy worship^ etc.), and is 
derived from fd^offcn, * shape, create ; ' it signifies primarily the shape or 
make of anything, then its character, office, rank, and the like : thus, greunb* 
fd^aft, 'friendship,' ^cfanntfd^aft, 'acquaintance,' 3>ormunb{d^aft, 'guardian- 
ship.' All its derivatives are of the feminine gender. 

6. It forms also a number of collectives: as, ^priejlcrfd^aft, 'priesthood,' 
S)icncrf(l^aft, 'body of servants,' ®cfcttf(^oft, 'company,' Sanbf(§oft, 'land- 
scape.' 

8. S£§um, our dom (in kingdom^ wisdom, etc.) is also a noun, of obscure 
derivation, but of meaning and application as a suffix nearly akin with those 
of fd^aft (above, T). Its derivatives are neuter, with only two or three 
exceptions (namely 3rrtl)uni, 9lctd^t^nm, and, according to the usage of 
some, Sen^etdt^um and ^ac^dt^um), which are masculine. It forms nouns 
signifying character, rank,, or authority, which then, in a few cases, come to 
mean that over which authority is exerted: thus, SRittcrtbum, 'chivalry,' 
^apfit^um, 'papacy,' (S^iiftent^um, 'Christendom,' ^'bnigt^um, 'kingdom,' 
giirjlcnt^um, ' principality.' 

9. Suffixes forming a few isolated words are ric^ in ©anfcrid^, 'gander,* 
from @an«, 'goose,' gfi^nrtc^, 'ensign,' from gol^nc, 'banner,' eta;—ung in 
one or two collective words like SBalbung, * woodland,' from SBolb, 'forest; ' 
— at^ in $ctmat§, * home,' from ^cim, *home.' 9^6 (408.111.6) appears to 
form a derivative or two from nouns, as in S3ilnbnt6, 'covenant,' from ^unb, 
'tie; '—also fol (408.m.7), as in Wl^\al, 'distress,' from Wl^t, 'toil' 

411. Noum formed hy means of prefixes, 

I. A very large number of nouns contain as their initial elements the 
verbal prefixes, both separable and inseparable (297). For the most part, 
however, they are not formed as nouns by means of those prefixes, but are 
derivatives, according to the methods explained above (408), from verbs 
eompounded separably or inseparably. The only exceptions are, a con- 
siderable class formed by gc (below, 11.1), and an occasional anomalous case 
like '^nl)b^e, 'rising ground,' from ^b^e, 'height.' 
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II. The proper prefixes forming nouns are very few in number, 
namely as follows: 

1. ®e. This common prefix formB a large number of derivative nouns, 
both from nouns and from verbs, having in general a collective or frcquenta- ' 
tive character. Thus, 

a. Collectives from nouns, generally with modification of vowel, some- 
times with other more irregular vowel changes : such are ®efixmii, ^ shrub- 
berv,* from ©traud^, * shrub; ' ©cmotf, * cloud-mass,' from 2Bol!c, * cloud ; ' 
@ebtrg or ©ebtrge, * mountain-range,' from 9erg, * mountain ; ' ©efleber, 
* plumage,' from §cbcr, ' feather.' 

b. A. few collective or associative personal appellatives, from nouns or 
verbs, in which ge has nearly its original meaning (307.5) of 'with : ' thus, 
©cfptcle, 'playfellow,' from fptclcn, *play;' ©cffi^rtc, 'companion,' from 
fnbrcn, 'go;' ©cttatter, 'godfather,' from ^aUv, 'father;,' @c|(§n)ifler, 
' brothers and sisters,' from ©c^mefler, ' sister.' 

c. From verbs, nouns signifying either the means or the efiect of the 
verbal action : thus, ®c^br, ' sense of hearing,' from ^5rcn, ' hear ; ' ®c* 
ine^r, * weapon,' from njcljren, ' defend ; ' ®cbct, ' prayer,' from bitten, * ask ; ' 
©cmotbe, 'painting,' from malcn, 'paint' 

d From verbs, frequentative or intensive abstracts, or nouns significant 
of the verbal action ; thus, @cf^)rfid6, ' conversation.' from f^red^cn, ' speak ; ' 
©cf^ott, 'mockery,' from fpottcn, 'mock;' ®c^)rangc, 'pageantry,' from 
^rongcn, 'make a show; ' ©ctofc, 'din,' from tojcn, 'roar.' 

JRemarks. e. These are the leading uses of the prefix ge ; but in not a 
few of the derivatives it forms, its effect is too indistinct or various to be 
brought under any dassiflcation. 

/. As the examples show, the words formed with ge exhibit the variation 
as well as the modification of vowel, and are either without suflSx, or 
take one of the sunpler suffixes (408.11.), especially e. In many words, 
this e may be either added or omitted. 

g. Excepting the class under 5, above, which are masculine, the nouns 
formed with ge are nearly all neuter. Masculine are only about a dozen 
(®cbraud^, ©cbontc, ©efatten, ©c^alt, ®cnu6, ®eni(^, ©cfang, ©efdimacf, 
©ejlanf, ©ctnintt, ©cminnjl) ; feminine, the same number (®ebcrbe, ©cbflljr, 
©ebitrt, @ebulb, ©cfa^r, ©cmetnbc, ©enilgc, @cf(^id^tc, ©cfdftwulfl, ®cjia(t, 
©cmatt, ©emfi^r). 

h. A few nouns, as (!?>\{id, ' luck, happiness,' ©taube, ' belief,' oontam 
the prefix ge, abbreviated to a simple g. 

2. iUhS. ^is prefix is the same with the English miSj and has a simi- 
lar office. Its value is rather that of a compounded element than of a 
prefix. It takes always the principal accent, and does not affect the 
gender of the nouns to which it is prefixed. Thus, SWiggriff, 'mistake ; ' 
aRiffct^at, 'misdeed; » 2Ki6gunfl, 'disfavor; ' iKigbc^agen, 'discomfort' 

3. Un is, as in English, the negative prefix. It is used with nouns more 
often than in our language, always taking the accent, without affecting the 
gender; it either signifies actual negation, or implies something unnatural, 
repugnant, or injurious. Thus, Unrcc^t, ' wrong,' Uiibant, ' ingratitude,' Un* 

8 Ifld, ' misfortune,' Unjtnn, ' nonsense ; '—Unmcnjd), 'unnatural monster,' 
ingeflalt, * misshapen form,' Unt^at, ' misdeed.' 
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4. Ur. This is, as has been afready pointed out (307.4), the same word' 
originally with, the inseparable prefix cr, and ultimately identical with au«, 

* out.' In a few words it still has a meaning akin with that of er : thus, 
• Urt^cit, *judgmeDt' (crt^citcn, 'assign'), Uriaub, * leave ' (crlauheii, * per- 
mit '), Urfuiibc, ' document,' Urf^rung, ' origin,' and so ou. But in most of 
the derivatives which it forms it has an intensive force, with the distinct 
implication of originality or primitiveness : thus, Urfac^c, * cause (original 
or fundamental thing),' UrttJelt, 'primitive world,' Urbtlb, 'archetype,' Ur* 
grogtoatcr, * greatgrandfather.' 

a. Ur always takes the accent, and it leaves unchanged the gender of 
the word to which it is prefixed. 

6. @r3 is identical in derivation and meaning with our prefix arch, and 
denotes what is eminent or superior in its kind. In respect to accent and 
gender, it is like the three prefixes last treated of. Thus, @rgenge(, arch- 
angel;' ©rgl^crgog, 'arch-duke;' ©rjbicb, 'arch-thief.' 

6. ^nt, originally the same with the inseparable prefix ettt (307.3), 
appears in the present language only in SltitttJort, * answer ' (from SBort, 

* word '), and 3(nttt(5, ' countenance.' 

412. From other parts of speech than those treated above, nouns are 
only with the greatest rarity formed directly, or otherwise than through the 
medium of derivative adjectives or verbs. Such words as Sfiicbcning, * low- 
land,' from nicbcr (adverb), * down,' and ^nnung, * gmld,' from in, * in,' are 
anomalies in the German system of word-derivation. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

413. Primitive Adjectives. 

Primitive adjectives, like primitive nouns (407), may be divided into two 
classes : 

1. Simple monosyllabic adjectives, the evidences of whose originally 
derivative character are effaced: thus, gut, 'good,' (ang, * long,' arm, 'poor,' 
l^ort, 'hard,' griln, 'green.' 

2. Adjectives containing an evident element of derivation, and analogous 
with those derived from known primitives, but coming from roots which 
are now lost: thus, trogc, 'lazy,' Inciter, 'cheerful,' cbcn, 'even,' buitfcl, 
' dark.' 

a. Some of these, as of the " primitive " nouns (407.a), admit of being 
traced to more primitive roots by the researches of comparative philology. 

414. Adjectives derived without Sujffix or Prefix. 
Adjectives coming from verbal roots by simple variation of the radical 

vowel, without a sufiBx (like nouns : see 408.1.), are very few in German : 
examples are brad^, ' fallow,' from brcd^en, ' break up ; ' glott, ' smooth,' from 
aleitcn, 'slip;' bid, 'thick,' from the root of gcbcil^cn, 'thrive;' fJildf, 
"fledged,' from fticgcn, ' fly.' 

415. Adjectives derived hy Suffix. 

As the various endings forming adjectives are, almost without excep- 

9 
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tion, used in deriyation firom different parts of speech, it will be more oon- 
Tenient to treat all the uses of each one together, takmg the sufiQxes up in 
their alphabetical order. 

1. S&ax. This suffix is regarded as a derivatiye from the verb baren^ 
*bear, carry.' It was of infh;quent use in andont German, and only as 
attached to nouns. 

a. Examples of its use with nouns are bicnflbar, * serviceable (service- 
bringing) ; ' fnic^tbar, * fruitftil (fruit-bearing) ; ' fur(^tbar, * terrible ; ' gong* 
bar, * current; * ficJ^tbor, * visible.* 

b. In modem usage, it forms a large class of derivatives from verbs (al- 
most always transitive), having the meaning of our adjectives in abU, or 
indicating capability to endure the action of the verb ; thus, cgbor, * eatable,' 
flcnicfibor, * enjoyable,' t^cilbar, * divisible,' unbctoo^nbor, 'uninhabitable;* 
— unf cf)(bar, * incapable of failing.* 

c Very rarely, it is added to an adjective : thus, offcnbor, * evident,* 
from offcn, ' open.* 

2. (in, em. The suffix en forms (from nouns) adjectives denoting 
material or kiud: thus, golben, * golden,* kDoUen, * woolen,* irben, * earthen,* 
eic^cn, * oaken.' To words ending in er, only n is added: thus, fu^fem, 

* of copper,' fjtbcnt, *of silver,' lebcm, * leathern.* Out of the frequency 
of this combination has grown in recent use the form ent; which was 
perhaps at first applied only to nouns forming a plural in er — ^thus, l^olgern, 

* wooden,' from ^oI;| (pi. ^8l;;cr), * wood '—but is now used indiscriminately, 
requiring modification of the vowel of its primitive : thus, bleiem, * leaden,' 
t^bncrn, *of day (St^onX' fta^lcm, *of steel (©ta^l).* 

3. (Sn, enb. These endings, forming respectively the past participle 
of verbs of the Old conjugation, and the present partidple of all verbs, 
are proper adjective suffixes, but need only be mentioned here, as their* 
uses form a part of the subject of verbal conjugation, and have been al- 
ready explained (see 349 etc). 

4. Qx, efi. These are the endings by which are formed, from simple 
adjectives, adjective themes of the comparative and superlative degree 
(see 133 etc.): also, fl forms ordinal numerals from cardinals (see 203). 

5. @r. The patronymic nouns formed by the suffix er from names of 
countries or towns (410.35) are very commonly used also with the value 
of adjectives. When so used, they are not subject to dedension, but are 
treated as if they were compounded with the noun which they qualify. 
Thus, S^ertincr S3lau, * Berlin blue: ' ba« ©trogburgcr 9Kiliiflcr, 'the Stras- 
burg cathedral; ' bcr ^cipgigcr iUicffc, * of the Leipsic fair.' 

6. @t forms the past partidple of verbs of the New conjugation : see 
246, 349 eta 

7. ^aft. This suffix is regarded as derived from ^aben^ ' have,' or ^af« 
ten, ' ding,' indicating priniarily the possession or adhesion of the quality 
designated by the words to which it is attached. 

a. It forma derivative adjectives especially from nouns signifying 
quality: thus, tugenb^aft, * virtuous,' fflnb^oft, * sinful,' ft^red^aft, * fright- 
ful,* f^anbl^aft, ' steadfast; * — ^but also, not infrequently, from names of per- 
sons and things : thus, mann^aft, * manful,* metfter^af t, * masterly,' letbl^aft, 

* bodily.' 
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h. It is added to only a fewTerbal roots: as in tDol^nl^aft, 'resident,* 
fd^toat^^aft, Uoquacious.' 

c Only three a^ectives admit it, namely bod^aft, 'malicious,' frantl^aft, 

* sickly,' toaftr^aft, *true.' 

d To l^aft is sometimes added the further ending iq, as in tetbl^afttg, 
tua^r^afttg ; and this addition is always made before the sufiSz !ett, forming 
abstract nouns (409.II.3) : thus, 2^ugcttb^aftig!eit, * Tirtuousness.' 

8. 3(^t forms adjectives only from concrete nouns, especially such as 
denote material: thus, f^ctnid^t, * stony,' bormd^t, ' thorny,' fat;^i(^t, 'salty.' 
Its office is hardly distinguishable from that of tg (below, 9)j and, in pres- 
ent use, its derivatives are almost superseded by those in tg, and are but 
seldom met with. Only tl)5rtd)t, * foolish,' is in familiar use, and is also 
peculiar in exhibiting the modification of vowel, and in being formed from 
a personal appellation (5tf|or, * fool '). 

9. 3g. This suffix is the same with our y (in stony, holy, easy, etc.), 
and forms, from every part of speech, a very large number of German 
adjectives, which are constantly increasing by new derivatives. Thus, 

a. From nouns, of every dass : thus, mad^ttg, * mighty ' gilnfltg, * favor- 
able,' ft^ulbig, * guilty,' burjltg, * thirsty,' Muttg, * bloody,' rofifferig, 'watery,' 
btdfo^ftg, 'thickheaded,' langarmig, 'longarmed.' 

b. From verbs: thus, fSumtg, 'dilatory,' na%tcbtg, 'yielding,' gcfaUig, 

* obliging.' 

c From adjectives, in a few cases only: "thus, giltig, 'kind,' t)5fftg, 
'complete; '—and from the possessive and other pronominal adjectives, 
as mcinig, 'mine,' etc. (169.5), fclbtg, 'self-same' (169.3), jcnig, 'yon' 
(168), cintg, '.only, some' (189). 

d. From indeclinable words,* namely prepositions, adverbs, and adverbial 
conjunctions of various kinds: thus, t)ortg, 'former,' from t)or, 'before;' 
fibrip, 'remaining,' from fiber, ' over ; ' jc^ig, 'present,' from jc^t 'now;' 
bcuttg, 'of to-dajr,' from ^cutc, 'to-day; ' bortig, 'of that place,' from bort, 
'there; ' abcrmattg, 'repeated,' from obcmiats, 'again; ' bcpfottfig, 'relating 
to the case in hand,' from begfalld, 'in that case.' 

e. The addition of tg to other adjective endings before the suffix leit has 
been noticed above (409.II.3); also to ^aft in forming adjectives (above. Id); 
to a^ectives and nouns in forming derivative verbs (406JI.3); and to cer- 
tain nouns in forming derivative adjectives (below, 15e^. 

/ 3g added to the suffix fol of certain nouns (408.111.7), along with mo- 
dification of the vowel (written e instead oi d), forms a combination having 
the- aspect of a separate suffix, fcltg : thus, mubfetig, ' painful,' from 9Kfl^fol, 

* distress; ' triibfcUg, 'afflictive,' from Strflbfat, 'affliction.' And the combi- 
Dation is in fact treated as an independent suffix, b;jr being added to words 
which do not form derivatives in fat : thus, gliicffcltg, 'bllssfuV from @iM, 
'happiness; ' feinbfeltg, 'inimical,' from feinb, 'hostile; ' reb|cUg, 'talkative,' 
from rcbcn, 'talk.* 

g, A number of adjectives in tg are from lost roots, and so have in the 
present language the value of primitive words : thus, ekoig, * eternal,* fc^igf 
'happy,* iij9pig, 'luxuriant.' 

10. 3fd^. This is the same with our English suffix isA, and Is used in 
much the same way. 
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a. It fonns adjectives from nouns of different classes : thus, especially 
from proper names of persons, places, and peoples : as, (utl^crifc^, * Lutheran,* 
prcufiift^, * Prussian,' baiertfc^, * Bavarian,' fpanijt^, * Spanish;' — from ap- 
pellations of places, persons, and animals: as, ^tmmlij(^, 'heavenly,' flab« 
tifcf), *townish,' fiiibip, * childish,' bicbifrf), 'thievish,' bi^tcrifd^, 'poetical,' 
^iinbijd), * doggish ; * — and from a few abstracts or verbal nouns : as, abcr* 
glaubifd^, * superstitious,* argmo^nifc^, * suspicious,' iicibi{(^, ' envious.* 

b. It often takes, in a^ectives derived from the classical langu^es, the 
place of our ending ic or icoZ: as, l^iflorifc^, * historic* or 'histori^' fritifc^, 
'critical,' logtfc^, 'logical' 

c. In a few words, tfc^ has a somewhat disparaging sense as compared 
with ltd), much as in the corresponding English adjectives : thus, ftnbtfd^, 

* childish,' and Unblic^, 'childlike;' IDcibijci^, 'womanish,' and Weiblic^, 

• feminine.' 

d. The use of ifc^ with proper names of places and with foreign words 
is attended with some irregularities of detail, in respect to the form of the 
theme to which the suffix is appended: these cannot be dwelt upon here. 

11. ?ct forms indeclinable adjectives from numerals and words related 
with numerals, which, before it, take the ending cr : thus, cincrici, 'of one 
sort,' moncftcrici, 'of many sorts,' otteriei, 'of all sorts.' 

The Ici is by origin the genitive of a feminine noun, meaning ' sort,* and 
the preceding cr is the proper ending of the adjective qualifying it: hence 
the treatment of its derivatives as indeclinable words. 

12. 2id}, This suffix corresponds with our like, ly (in gocUtke^ godly ^ etc.), 
and, like these, forms a very large number of derivatives. It is historically 
the same word with the adjective li]ce (German fllcid^): compare 363.3a. 

IHc^t is also added to adjectives, perhaps as a mere variation of (id^. 

a. It is added to nouns of various classed (usually with modification of 
their vnwel): thus, manitlic^, 'manly,' Uatcrlit^, 'fatherly,' fiinjlUd^, 'artful,' 
^cqUd^, 'hearty,' glilcfltt^, * happy,' jal^rltd^, 'yearly,' qcifilic^, 'spiritual' 

5. It forms from other adjecUves (always with modified vowel) adjectives 
that have in general a diminutive meaning: thus, rbt^Ud^, 'reddish,* fauer* 
ltd), 'somewhat sour,' Ifing(id), 'longish.' But some of its derivatives are 
free from the diminutive implication ; and a considerable number (see 363.3a) 
are used only in an adverbial sense, the ending having the same value as 
the English ly in similar derivatives from adjectives. 

In a few words — as fotc^, tpelc^, our svck, which — ^it is greatly corrupted. 

c. It is appended io many verbal roots ; and either in an active sense 
(especially with intransitive verbs)--thus, fd^fibttd), 'harmful,' bc^arrlid^, 
'persistent,' flcrbtici^, 'mortal,' crfrcutic^, ' agreeable '—or, yet more often, 
in a passive sense: as gloubtid^, 'to be believed, credible,' Ucrad^tUt^, 'con- 
temptible,' bcgrciflicl^, 'comprehensible,' unfSglid^, 'unspeakable.' Of this 
class of passive derivatives, many are in use only with the prefix im : e. g. 
there is no fagtid^, * speakable.' Sid), as thus used, is closely equivalent 
with bor (above, Ift), and it is in part a matter of arbitrary custom, or de- 
termined only by euphony, which suflBx shall be employed; in other cases, 
derivatives are formed with both, with a more or less distinct difference of 
meaning. 

1 3. ©am is our some (in wholesome, noisom^j etc.), and is supposed to bo 
ultimately the adjective *a?wc (now lost in Grerman). It forms derivatives, 
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a. From nouns, mostly of an abstract character: thus, furd^tfam, 'fear* 
ful,* gctwaltfam, * violent,* tnill^lam, 'laborious.* 

b. Prom verbal roots: thus, aufmcrtfam, 'attentive,' fotgfom, 'docile,* 
Icnffom, 'manageable.' 

c. From a few adjectives: thus, cttifom, 'lonely,* gcmcinfdm, 'common,' 
Xangtom, 'slow.* 

14. % besides one or two isolated adjectives, like btci^t, 'thick, close,* 
from the root of gebei^en, 'thrive,* forms the class of ordinal a^ectives from 
numerals below twenty (203). 

15. There are certain words forming classes of derivative adjectives 
which have not yet (like bor, \xdj, fam, above) lost their independence of 
form and meaning sufficiently to be reckoned as adjective-sufiOzes, al- 
though approaching very near in value to such. The most noticeable of 
them are 

a. So«, 'loose,* our kss^ forming numerous adjectives of deprivation: 
thus, cnbloS, 'endless,* ^crgloS, 'heartless,* trcutoS, 'faithless.* 

These adjectives, like those .ending in ^aft, always add ig before fcit : 
thus, Srculoftgfeit, 'faithlessness.* 

b. 3SoH, 'full,' our /mZ, in thankful, fearftU, etc.: examples are IctbtooU, 
* sorrowful,' gcbanfenooll, ' thoughtful' 

c. 'Sttidj, 'rich: * examples are ftcbretdj, 'gracious' (Sicbc, 'love*), gcifl* 
rci(^, 'witty, full of espriV 

d. %a6)f 'compartment, division,* forms multiplicatives with numeral 
words, cardinal or indefinite (204): examples are ge^nfat^, 'tenfold,* MvtU 
fac^, ' manifold.' 

c. gatt, * fold,' is used in the same manner with fod^. But multiplica- 
tives with fatt simply are antiquated and unusual: they now regularly take 
the additional adjective ending ig (above, 9), before which the vowel of fait 
(except in two or three words, as tnannigf atttg) is modified : thus, gel^nf al« 
tig, 'ten-fold,' tttelfdltig, 'manifold.' 

/. 3lrttg is, h'ke faltig, an extension of a noun, STrt, ' manner, kind,' by 
the adjective suffix ig, and forms a considerable dass of derivatives deno- 
ting sort or manner : thus, ncbelortig, ' cloudlike,' frcmbartig, ' of strange 
fashion.' Other similar formations are formtg, from the foreign noun 
gorm, ' form ' (Lat. forma) : thus, infclfortnig, ^island-shaped ; '— miit^tg, 
from ilJ^ut^, ' mood, disposition : ' as, frtebmut^ig, ' disposed to peace ; ' 
etc. 

416, Adjectives derived hy Prefix. 

The prefixes forming adjectives are, in general, the same with those 
forming nouns (411), namely gc, Uli6, un, ur, cq, together with bc« 

1. SBc forms a very few a4jectives, as bcrcit, 'ready,' bequcm, 'con- 
venient' 

2. a. @c aids to form past participles, or verbal adjectives (243.3) ;— 
and sometimes from nouns which do not furnish any other of the parts 
of a derivative verb : thus, gcfticfctt, ' booted (provided with boots),' 
geprnt, ' homed,' gejtttct, * mannered,' geftirnt, * starred.' 

b. It also forms, either without suffix or with ig, a class of adjectives 
from verbs: thus, gcncl^m, * acceptable ' (nc^utcn, 'take'), gettjig, 'certain* 
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(ujiffen, *know'), ficWuflg, 'current' (laufcn, *nin*), gctt)Sr% 'expectant* 
(marten, 'wait'). 

c @e is prefixed to a few simple adjectives without noteworthy change 
of their meaninjc: thus, geted^t, 'righteous,' gctreu, 'fjuthful,' gefhrcng, 
'severe.' @lei4 is thus formed, with abbreviated prefix, from an earlier 
Icici, * Uke.' 

The other prefixes have the same value in adjectives as in nouns : thus, 

3. Wti% forms such acQectives as miggfin^, 'grudging,' migtrauifd^, 
'distrustful' 

4. Un forms negative a^ectivee, as nnllar, ' unclear,' ung(fi<f(t(^, ' un- 
happy.' 

a. That some of the adjectives formed with utt have no corresponding 
positives has been noticed above (416.12c). 

6. According to some authorities, the words formed with un always 
have the prindpal accent on that prefix : others except compounds of par- 
ticiples, as unbetol^nt, ' unrewarded,' and of verbal derivatives with the 
suffixes bat, Itd^, fam, as unbenf bar, 'inconceivable,' unenb'Ii^, 'unending,' 
unbulb'fam, * intolerant.' 

5. Ur forms directly only a very small number of adjectives, from other 
adjectives, adding to the latter an intensive meaning, or an implication 
of primitiveness : thus, ur))I54U4, ' very sudden ; ' nralt, ' of primitive an- 
tiquity.' 

6. (Sx\ is prefixed, in a half-humorous way, to a few ac^ectives, with 
intensive force : thus, er^bumm, ' excessively stupid,' ergfaul, ' very lazy.' 



Derivation of the other Parte of Speech. 

417. Of the remaining parts of speech, the adverbs are the only ones 
which are to any extent formed in classes, by means analogous with those 
above explained ; and they have been already sufficiently treated (363 etc.) 
under Adverbs. 

The derivation of the rest, so far as it is capable of being shown, is a 
matter for the lexicon to deal with, under each separate word. 



WORD-COMBINATION, COMPOSITION. 

418. A eompoufid' word is one that is made ap of two (or 
more) iDdepeDdent words, each of which maintains in the com- 
position its separate form and meaning. It is made one word 
by constancy of combination in practic^ use, by the absence of 
inflection except in the last member, and by bemg placed under 
the dominion of a single principal accent. 

a. Thus, 3ungfrau is distinguished from Junge grott, 'young woman,' by 
the adjective jiung being made indeclinable and receiving a marked accent. 
By this means a unity of form is given to the word, to which a unity of 
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idea is then ftirther added by attribution of the meaning * virgin,^ which na- 
turally grows out of the other, but yet is not the same with it 

5. As will appear hereatlter (422.2( etc,), other members of a compound 
than the final one sometimes take an ending of dedension, but Irregularly 
and superfluously, and without liability to jftirther variation in the inflection 
of the compound! There are also a few words which are arbitrarily written 
together as if compounds, while both their parts are declined in full, and 
they are not in fact of a cUfferent diaracter from many collocations of words 
which the language writes separately: such are berfelbe and berjiettige (168, 
169), $o§cpricflcr, * high-priest,' etc. (422.1a). 

e. All derivation and inflection begin wifli composition. The oomponnd becomes In 
practical nae an integral representative of the idea signified by it, its origin is more and 
more lost sight of, and it beoomes U^ble to saoh altenitionfl of form as more or less dis- 
guise its derivation : thns, ^unflfrau has been in popnlar use abbreviated to ^ungfer ; and 
iSunfl^err (junger S^tt, *yonng sir^), in like manner, to ^nnler. And if the final member 
of the oomponnd happens to be one that in practice is added to a large number of words, 
forming a considerable class of oomposite words, it may be turned into an ending, of deri- 
vation or infleotiKm. Thus, britter X^eil became the compound ^nttt^ei(, * third part,^ and 
this was contracted into (Crittel ; and, the same being done with the other ordinal numer- 
als, tel became a " suffix,^ formii^ fractionals from ordhxals (207.3). The oonjugational end- 
ing ten, in mtr fatten, *we had,* represents in like manner an originally independent oonju- 
gational form, tdtumet (yet older daddmaniy, *we did,* which has gone through a like pro- 
cess of abbre|viation. (See the authorV ** Language and the Study of Language,** p. 66 etc.) 
ComixMition therefore forma, in the grammatical treatment of a language, an appropriate 
transitional subject between inflection and derivation on the one side, aiid oollocation or 
arrangement on the other. 

41 9» GompouDds are very much more numerous in German than in 
English, and the liberty of forming new ones, after the model of those al- 
ready in use, is much more freely conceded than with us. In making prac- 
tical acquaintance with the language, therefore, we are constantly meeting 
with them, of every class — from those in which the final member has al- 
most acquired the value of a suffix (see above, 416.15), or in which the 
fact of composition is otherwise disguised (as in 3ungfer and 3unler ; or in 
fold^ and knelt^, see above, 416.12), to the chance combinations which each 
speaker or writer forms as occasion arises, and which are not to be found 
explained in any dictionary, however complete. 

<L Compounds are often also formed In (3orman of a length and complex- 
ity unknown in English: thus, ^euer))erft(^erungdge{ellf(^aft, *fire insurance 
company; * ^iorbfecfc^ifffa^rt, * North Sea navigation ; * !?uftr5§rcnf(]&tt)inbfu(^t, 
'bronchial consumption; ' 9let(i^doberpoftamtdgeitungdf(^tetber, * editor of the 
imperial general postoffioe journal' Such, however, are for the most part 
met with only in technical and official language. 

b. The parts of a compound— espedally if it be a long and cumbrous 
one, or liable to an incorrect division — ^are sometimes separated by hyphens: 
thus, gcucrt)crfid)crung6 * gcf cII|rf)of t, or gcucr » tocrfic^ecungg * gcfcu((^af t. 
No rules are to be definitely laid down respecting this division, it being 
mainly left to the taste and choice of individual writers. Usage is also 
much at variance as regards the employment of capital letters for the separ- 
ated parts of a compound noun — some writing, for example, J$euer«^erfi(^e* 
rungd'@e{eUj(i^aft. The preferable method is to avoid as much as possible 
the multiplication of capitals. 

c. Where two or more compound words having the same final member 
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wonld follow one another, it is the nsage in German often to omit that 
member except in the last word, noting the omission in the other cases by 
a hyphen appended to the former member: thus, allc @onn* unb gefttagc 
cineS 3»abrc«, * on all the Sundays and holidays of a year ; ' in bicfcr baum* 
unb queuenleeren CSinobe, ' in this treeless and waterless desert ; ' oon ber 
fonn* unb fejitagtgcn @pagierfaftrt, * of the promenade usual on Sundays and 
holidays.* A similar liberty is even taken with words of foreign origin : 
thus, ai9 Of* unb !iDefenftnn)affe, ' as offensive and defensive weapon ' (K 
161.13) ; but it is not to be approved or imitated. 

Composition of Verbs, 

420. The importance of compound verbs in the general gnonmatical 
system of German has rendered necessary their treatment under the head 
of verbal conjugation (296-313). Only a brief recapitulation of the dif- 
ferent classes, therefore, is called for here. 

1. Verbs are compounded with the inseparable prefixes be, cnt 
or tmp, tXf fic, t)cr, jer ; being conjugated, in general, in the same 
manner as when simple, but losing the prefix qc of the past par- 
ticiple ; retaining, also, their proper accent, ^e 302-7. 

2. Verbs are compounded with a considerable number of sep- 
arable prefixes, simple and compound — which prefixes, however, 
stand before the verbal form, and are written with it as one word, 
only in the infinitive and participles ; or in the personal forms 
of the verb also, when the sentence has the transposed arrange- 
ment. The prefix always has the principal accent. See 298-301. 

a. A few of the separable prefixes, however — namely, burd^, l^tntcr, fiber, 
um, unter, and ttjibcr or wicbcr— form with some verbs inseparable com- 
pounds. See 308-11. 

3. Verbs are compounded with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs ; 
either closely, forming compound themes which are conjugated 
like simple roots, or loosely, forming themes which are conjugated 
after the manner of verbs with separable prefixes. See 312-13. 

a. There is no fixed Une separating compounds of the latter character 
from verbal phrases, and some combinations are treated indifferently as the 
one or the other: thus, S)anf fagen or banffagen, * express gratitude;' 
@tatt finbcn or fiattftnbcn, ' take place.* 

Composition of Nouns. 

421. With few exceptions (422.6& etc.), compound nouns 
are made up of a noun with a preceding limiting word. The 
final noun determines the gender and mode of declension of the 
compound ; the preceding member of the compound has the ac- 
cent. 
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1. Exceptions as regards gender are 

a. Names of towns, which are neuter (61.2c), even when they are com- 
pounds whose final member is masculine or feminine : thus, bad Wittenberg 
{ber Serg) ; ba« iKagbeburg (bie 5Burg). 

6. Many compounds of ber Wluttj, * mood, spirit,' which are feminine : 
for example, bic SCnmut^, 'grace,* bie 2)emut^, * humility,' bie SBc^mut^, 

* sadness/ 

These are, by origin, feminine abstracts from compound a^ectives, which 
have lost their suffix of derivation. 

c. A few special words : thus, bie Stntinort, ' answer * (ba« 2Bort, * word') ; 
ber SRittttJOt^, ' Wednesday ' (literally, * mid-week,' from bie SBoc^c, * week '), 
which has taken the gender of the other names of week-days (61.2a) ; bie 
9?cunougc, ' lamper-eel ' (literally, * nhie-eyes,' from bad Slugc, * eye ') : and 
Stbfc^eu, * horror,' is masculine, and ©egent^etl, * opposite,' is neuter, while 
©t^eu, *fear,' and Xf^tii, *part,' are now respectively used in general as 
feminine and masculine. 

422. The varieties of compound nouns are • 

1. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding qualifying ai^'ective: thus, 
SSoUmonb, *full moon,' ©belflein, * precious stone,' ^ot^jeit, * wedding' (lit, 

* high time '), ^rjnjeilc, * pastime ' (lit. * short while '). - 

a, A very few nouns are written as compounds of this class, although 
the adjective is declined as an independent word : thus, ©o^er^jriejicr, 'high- 
priest,' l^angctoeile, * tedium,' ©el^cimerratl^, 'privy-counseUor' (also ?ong* 
tnetle, @e^eimratl), as proper compounds). 

2. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding limiting noun : thus, ^d^:« 
bruder, * bookprinter,* ®ef(^ic^tf(^reibcr, * historian' (lit 'histoiy-writer'), 
©dftullel^rer, * school-teacher, ' ^anbft^u^, ' glove ' (Ut. * hand-shoe '), SBetn* 
glaS, * wine-glass,' ©aummotte, * cotton' (Ut. 'tree-wool'), Sagbleben, 'life 
by hunting,' ©d^baum, 'oak-tree.' 

a. The relation of the first noun to the second is oftenest that of a geni- 
tive dependent on it ; but it may stand in various other relations, often such 
as could not be expressed by any simple case, without the use of words of 
relation : or, the two words may be in apposition with one another. 

b. Often the first noun is put formally in the genitive case : thus, ^'6* 
ntg«iol^n, 'king's son,' 8anb«mann, 'countryman,' SBirt^Sl^auS, 'inn '(lit 
'host's house'). 

e. And even, by irregular imitation of such forms, the first,noun takes 
an & or e8 which does not properly belong to it as an independent word : 
thus, ©eburtstag, ' birthday,* £iebc«brief, * loveletter.' 

d The first noun sometimes takes a plural ending: thus, ^itberbud^, 
* pictur0*-book ' (lit 'pictures-book'), 2Bortcrbu(^, 'dictionary' (lit 'words- 
book'), ^leiberfd^ran!, ' clothes-press,' 2Bai(cn^ou«, 'orphan asylum' (lit 
' orphans' house '), Sagebud), 'journal* (lit 'days-book'). 

e. These endings of declension are introduced in part for their meaning, 
in part for euphonic reasons ; and insertions of a similar kind are occasion- 
ally made quite arbitrarily: as, 2lf(^ermittn)od^, 'Ash-Wednesday,' ^eibe(» 
bccre, 'heath-berry.' 

9* 
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3. Nouns made up of a noun and a prooeding yerbal root, haying the 
▼alue of a qualifying noun or adjectiye : thus, ©tngbogel, ' singing-bird,' 
189renngta9, 'burning-glass,' Sc^reibfeber, 'writing-pen,' ^tubirgimmer, 
' study-room,' {^bfu(^t, ' oovetousness ' (lit ' desire of having '). 

4. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding partide, with qualifying 
force: thus, Stugenfette^ 'outside,* 3n(anb, 'mland.' 9[u«laut, * final sound 
(of a wordV Wlitmtxi]% 'feUow-creature,' ©ortljcit 'advantage' (Ut 'ex- 
celling part '). 

5. Nouns made up of an infinitive and words dependent upon it : thus, 
ba9 gilrj|t4fetn, 'the being by one's self,' bad 3^)^^^>'nintcn^ ' the coming 
too late.' These are unusual cases, and not employed in dignified style. 

6. Compounds of a diflTerent and peculiar character, which designate an 
object by describing some peculiarity belonging to it, and which may be 
called possessive or characterizing compounds. Such are 

a. A noun with preceding limiting word : as, Jta^Ifopf, ' bald-head ' (a 
person or thing having a bidd head), 16(au{lruini)f, * bluestocking ' (person 
wearing such), ^(^rct^a Id, 'ba^^r' (lit. 'scream-neck'), tiered, 'square' 
(lit. 'four-comers'). 

b. An adjective with preceding qualifying word: as, bet 9Kmmetfatt^ 
' the greedy-gut ' (lit ' never satiated *\ bad 3mmergrfin, ' the evergreen.' 

e. A verb with a following object, or other limiting word or phrase : as, 
2^augent(^t«, ' good-for-nothing,' ©torcnfrtcb, 'kill-joy '(lit 'disturb-i)eaoe'X 
^teUbidftetn, 'rendezvous' (lit 'make thine appearance 'X @))rtngin9fe(b, 
' romp ' (lit 'jump intothe fleld'X £e^rau9, ' closing dance ' (lit ' turn-out '). 

d. One or two more anomalous cases : as, ®araud, ' end ' (lit ' all over '), 

Campontion of Adjectives. 

423. Compound adjectives are always made np of an adjec- 
tive with a preceding limiting or qnalifymg word. Their treat- 
ment, as regards declension, use as adverbs, and the likci is the 
same with that of simple adjectives. The first member of the 
compound takes the accent 

424. The varieties of compound adjectives are 

1. Adjectives made up of two a^ectives, of which the former either ia 
coordinate with the latter—as in taubflumm, ' deaf and dumb^' taiferltf^^ 
t5ntglt4, ' imperial-royal '>-«r, much more often, limits it in the manner of 
an adverb: as, (ellblau, 'bright blue,' tobttranf, 'deadly side' . 

2. Adjectives made up of an adjective (usually a participle) and a pre- 
ceding adverb: as, mo^tebet, 'right-noble, worshipftil,' too^Imeixtenb, 'well- 
meanmg,' fogenannt, 'so-called,' mettau9fe(enb, 'far-looking.' 

3. Adjectives made up of an acyective and a preceding limiting noun : as, 
fc^neemeig, 'snow white,' troflBebilrftig, 'needing consolation,' eidfalt, 'ice- 
cold.' 
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a. A yery frequent fonn of this compound is made up of a participle and 
its dependent 'noun: as, l^eilbringenb, * salutary' (lit. * health-bringing '), 
ipfli(^tocrgcf[cn, * duty-forgetting/ gottergcben, 'god-devoted.' 

b. The noun in such compounds, as in compounds with a noun (422.2^ 
e), often takes the form of a genitive or a plural: thus, tebendfatt, * tired of 
life,' loben«ttjflrbig, * praiseworthy,' ^offnungsoott, * hopeful,' riefengrofi, 'gi- 
gantic '(lit. ' giant-gieat '), linberlod, 'childless' (lit 'children-less'). 

4. Adjectives made up of an adjective and a preceding verbal root, hav- 
ing the value of a dependent noun: thus, merftnilrbig, 'remarkable' (lit. 

* worthy of noticing *). 

This form of compound is rare and ezceptiona], the infinitive being gen- 
erally used, instead of the simple verbal root 

6. Adjectives formed by appending a 8u£Qz of derivation, especially ig 
(415.9), to the combination of a noun with a preceding limiting word 
(which combmation is not itself in use as a compound noun) : thus, t)ter=* 
ffl6tg# * four-footed,' grogl^erjig, 'great-hearted,' Hod^napg, 'supercilious* 
(lit ^high-nosed'). 

Composition of Particles. 

425. 1. The modes of formation of compound particles have 
been already safficiently explained and illustrated, under the 
head of the different Kinds of particles (see especially 365). 
Such particles are, in part, oases of compound words, analogous 
with those just treated of; in part, phrases composed of inde- 
pendent and fiilly inflected words, which have simply run to- 
gether into one by frequent usage ; in part, they are combina- 
tions of particles. 

2. a. Compound particles of the last class, and those of the second which 
are made up of a governing preposition and its governed case, are accented 
on the final member; thus, Dormer', 'previously,' ^crtoor', *ft>'th,* jubcm', 

* besides,' uber^aupt', *in general,' bergoo', 'down hiU.' 

h. Such, on the other hand, as are originally oases of compound words, or 
phrases composed of a noun and a preceding limiting word, are accented on 
the first member: thus, l^ttn'mclinfirts, 'heavenwards,' toicrmofe, * often,* 
tei'nedmegd, 'in no wise,' ber'gefialt, Mn such wise.' 

c. A few are accented on either the first or seoond member; and either 
indifferently, or aooording to a difference of meai^ing: thus, alfo' or aV\o, 
'accordingly,* et'toa or etwa', 'perchance,' tin'mal, when etn means dis- 
tinctly 'one,' rather than *a;' bot'um, tnar'um, l^icr'mit, when the em- 
phasis rests on the pronominal element — and so on. 

d. There are occasional irregular exceptions to these rules of accentu- 
ation, which may be left to the dictionary to point out 
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CONSTRUCTION OF Si2NTENCES. 

Introductory Explanations, 

426. 1. A SENTENCE is a combination of words having com- 
pleteness in itself as the expression of a thought. 

2. It is composed of a subject, designating that of which some- 
thing is asserted (inquired, desired), and a predicate, expressing 
that which is asserted (inquired, desired) of the subject 

a. That a thought cannot be Bignified or communicated without the com- 
bination of a subject and a predicate is not claimed (compare 391); but 
onlj that this combination is its full and regular mode of expression, the 
norm to which all expressed thoughts may be reduced, or of which thej are 
to be regarded as variations. 

6. The division of the predicate, as above defined, into predicate and 
copula (the latter being always a person of the present tense of fein, ' be : ' 
compare 316.1a, remark)— for example, of cr Uebt, ' he loves,' into er i fl Uc* 
benb, ' he is loving ' — though of value in the logical analysis of expression, is 
unimportant in grammatical analysis, and has no bearing upon the construc- 
tion of the sentence. All verbs except fcin, * be ' (and even that, in some 
of its uses), contain the copula combined with a more or less complete pre- 
dication of some action, state, or quality : some require more than others a 
complement, to fill out their idea and make a significant predication: a few 
(316.1), so especially as to be caUed ** verbs of incomplete predication; '* a 
transitive verb is in itself less complete than an intransitive, and so on. 

c. The completeness of a sentence composed of subject and predicate is 
a relative one — namely, as compared with a word, or a phrase not contain- 
ing those two elements. A noun by itself suggests an object of thought ; 
a noun with qualifying adjuncts implies certain things as standing in certain 
relations to one another, an object as invested with qualities : so also a verb 
by itself, or with adjuncts, calls up an intelligent conception in the mind ; 
and either, in certain circumstances, has all the value of a complete expres- 
sion, because the mind of the hearer or reader undersiaTids^ or intelligently 
supplies, whatever is wanting. But we do not feel that anything is really 
said until a verb and its subject are combined, untQ something is predicated 
of something. 

d. A sentence may signify only a small part of the thought which is in 
the mind of the speaker, and which he sets out to express ; it may require 
to be set in connection with other sentences in order to perform its fiill ofiSce, 
as much as a word with other words to form a sentence. And, in the de- 
velopment of language, a means is found by which individual sentences are 
so combined as to form a higher unity — by which, instead of being merely 
set side by side, they are twined together into a complex sentence or period. 
This means is the conversion of independent sentences into dependent clauses 
having the formal as well as logical value of parts of a sentence (see below 
436 etc.). For the simple sentence still remains the norm and unit of com - 
plete expression : the dependent daiisea have value only as they enter into 
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the structare of such a sentence, m the quality of adjuncts either to its 
subject or its predicate. They themselves, then, though containing a 
subject and a predicate, become incomplete, because they distinctly imply a 
relation to something else, which requires to be also expressed. 

427. Sentences are of three fundamental kinds, assertive, in- 
terrogative, and optative (or imperative). 

Thus, assertive, bu tiebjl midj, * thou lovest me ; '—interrogative, fiebfl bu 
inic^, ' lovest thou me? * — optative, licbc bu mic^, • love thod me I ' 

a. Of only the first of these can it be truly said that it involirps the pre- 
dication of something of a subject. The relations of the thre^to one an- 
other are best developed by reducing them to the common form of dependent 
clauses, expressing what is affirmed, inquired, or desired by some defined 
speaker. Thus, we say of another, cr oe^aii^itct, bog bu i^n ticbft, ' he as- 
serts that thou lovest him ; * cr fragt (toitt miffcn), ob bu il^n Ucbefi, * he asks 
(wants to know) whether thou lovest him; ' cr Ocdongt, bag bu i^n licbeft, 
' he requires that thou love him.* When, noWj we come to speak in our 
own persons, we change ich bc^aupte, bag bu mtc^ licbft, * I maintain thai 
thou lovest me,' into bu licbfl mic^, Hhou lovest me,' the assertion of the 
assertion being usually a quite unnecessary formality ; ic^ xoxVi to'x^tn, eb 
bu mid) licbcfl, * I wish to know whether thou lovest me,* becomes licbft bu 
mid), * lovest thou me ? ' the wish to know being intimated by arrangement ^ 
and tone ; and ic^ Ocrtangc, bag bu mid| Uebcft, ' I require that thou love " 
me, "is changed into Ucbc bu mic^, *love thou me I ' the desire or demand 
beiDg expressed by arrangement, tone, and appropriate verbal form. That 
is to say, the usage of language has established modes of expression by 
which the speaker can signify his desire to know, or his request or com- 
mand, directly, without putting it necessarily, as he may do optionally, into 
the form of an assertion. 

b. All these kinds of sentence alike consist of a subject and a predi- 
cate (save that the subject of the imperative sentence is often omitted as 
superfluous, when of the second person, or representing the individual to 
whom the request or command is directly addressed). And the assertive 
sentence is properly assumed as the norm or standard, of which the other 
two may be treated and explained as variations. 

c. The formal construction and logical office of the three kinds of sen- 
tence do not always correspond. A variety of modes of expression (338) 
may be used as intimations of a command ; a question may be expressed 
(432.15) in the form of an assertive sentence; and an assertion may be 
implied in tlie asking of a question. 

d. Tho direct assertive force of an ^assertive sentence may be variously 
and greatly modified, either by the mood and tense of the verb or by ad- 
juncts, so that the statement is made uncertain or hypothetical to any 
degree — ^yet without affecting the grammatical character of the sentence. 
A negative sentence is only one variety of the assertive, in which, of two 
opposite and mutually exclusive things, one is affirmed by the denial of the 
other. 

428. 1. The subject of a sentence is always a substantive word 
— that is to say, either a noun, or one of the equivalents of a 
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nonn (113) — along with such adjuncts (109 etc.) as may be at- 
tached to it for its limitation and qualification. 

2. The predicate of a sentence is always a personal form of a 
▼erb, since this alone has predicative force (232, 314) : it may 
be accompanied by the, various modifying adjuncts (314 etc) 
which it is capable of taking. 

4529. The arrangement of the sentence, as thus constituted, 
is subject to stricter and more intricate rules in Gkrmau than in 
English :*which rules will now be set forth. 

4. The differenoes in oonstruction between the two langnagc« aie in 
good part of oomparatively modem growth ; some of the peculiar rules 
which now domineer German sentenoea were only tendencies and preferen- 
cies a few centuries aga 

h. Hence, in archaic style, as well as in poetry, the rales are madi less 
strictly observed than in ordinary prose. 

Begular or Normal order of the sentence. 

430. 1. In its ordinary and normal arrangement, the Ger- 
man sentence, like the English, requires the subject to be stated 
first, and to be followed by .the predicate. 

a. This rule has reference to the simple assertive sentence; such a 
sentence, as explained above {421Jb\ being taken as the standard fh>m 
which the other forms are deduced. For the arrangement of the interroga- 
tive and optative sentences, see below, 432. 

h. Taken in connection with the rules already given as to the order in 
which the adjuncts of a noun and verb are respectively arranged (110-12, 
319), this rule determines the whole order of the normal sentence; but 
it is desirable to call especial attention to the peculiarities which distinguish 
the German order. 

2. No one of the adjuncts of the predicate is ever allowed to 
stand between the subject and the verb. 

Thus, for English 'he truly loves justice, and never willingly commits a 
wrong/ the German must say er Uebt treuUd^ bad ^t^i, unb bege^t nie toil' 
Itg em Unre(4t 

a. Rarely, a word or phrase is found inserted between the subject and 
the verb. Such a one, however, is never an adjunct of the predicate, but 
one of the conjunctions having exceptional ft^edom of position (386.4^5), 
or an asseverative particle, or a phrase of parenthetical force. The words 
oftenest met with in this position are aber, n&mU(^, alfo, tnbeffen, and \u 
bo(^. 

3. Since the infinitive (348.2) and the participle (368) are 
i^egularly preceded by whatever limits them, and since (319.2) 
the word most closely combined in idea with the verb as sharing 
in its predicative quality is put farthest from it, it results that 
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in sentences containing a compound tense, or a simple form of a 
separably compounded verb, the non-personal part of the verb 
(prefix, participle, or infinitive) stands at the end of the sentence : 
and the same place is taken by an infinitive dependent on the 
verb of the sentence, or by a word, other than a prefix, separably 
compounded with it, or forming with it a verbal phrase. 

Thus, er bitcfte mit iOSol^tgef alien auf ben etnporfc^auenben ©o^n bcr 
@Tbe ^ernieber, *he looked dovm with complaoeiicy upon the upgazing son 
of earth; ' bu ^afl %Xoax nt(4t flug, aber bo(^ itatiirtid^ unb nad^ ftnbUd)er 
SS^eife ge^anbelt/ thou host acted^ not wisely^ indeed, but yet naturally, and 
in childish fashion ; ' i^r ttj c r b e t eudft fo blutig curcr SKacbt nit^t u b c r tj c* 
ben, you wiU not presume so cruelly upon your power; td^ totU mcin 
?cben al8 cin ®cf(^enf ou8 curer $onb cmpfongcn, *I wiU receive my 
life as a gift from your hand; * id^ n ol^m nidfttd mcbr toon ber Winter mtc 
liegenben @bene toa^r, ^1 perceived nothing more of the plain that lay be- 
hind me.' 

a. Where there is more than one non-personal part of the verb in the 
sentence, the prefix stands before the participle, or the infinitive, or the 
participle and infinitive ; and jthe participle stands before the infinitive : 
thus, i(^ gebc ed auf, i(^ l^abe e9 aufgegeben, t(^ tperbe ed aufgeben, id^ toerbe 
f9 aufgegebcn ^aben, ed mtrb aufgeaeben tporben fetn — since each element 
is prefixed to that to which it is adfded as a limitation (314.&). 

h. In the greater number of sentences, therefore, the two parts of the 
verb, the personal and non-personal, form as it were a frame within which* 
are set all the verbal adjuncts, according to rules of arrangement (319) 
which are (except the one requiring the personal pronoun to come first) on 
the whole somewhat loosely observed, and liable to manifold variation. 
The three fixed points in the normal order of the sentence are the sub- 
ject, the personal verb, and the non-personal part of the verb (if there be 
one present). 

Inverted order of the sentence. 

4B1. To arrange all sentences in the manner above described 
would result in an intolerable monotony. The German enjoys 
the same privilege as the English, and with even greater freedom, 
of putting at the head of the sentence any other member of it 
than the subject — for the general purpose of attaining a eupho- 
nious variety ; or, more often, in order to lay an emphatic stress 
upon the member thus removed from its proper place. But, when 
any part of the predicate is thus put in the place of the subject, 
the latter is no longer allowed to stand before th^ verb, but is 
put next after it instead. This is called the inversion of the sen- 
tence. 

Thus, in normal order, ein Janbtttann brac^tc feinen ^nbcm att« ber 
©tabt fiinf $ftrft(^e, *a countryman brought his children from the dty 
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five peaches : * — ^inyerted, with no other change of meaning than as regards 
emphasis, funf ^flrftdje braite etn ?anbmann feincn ^inbcnt au« bcr <Biabt ; 
or, a^in, qu« bcr ©tobt bxaaitt ein ?anbmanii (cincn ^inbcrn fiinf ^^firfid)c ; 
or, feinen ^inbem bradfttc ein ?anbmann au« ber @tabt funf ^firpd^c* 

a. This arrangement is styled inverted^ because, when the sentence con- 
sists of only three members, its effect is completely to invert their regular 
order: thus, er licbt mid), 'he loves me: * inverted, mit^ Itebt er ; er ifi gut, 
*he is good: ' inverted, gut ifl er. In all cases, too, the term is appropriate 
as denoting an inversion of the natural order of the two essential elements 
of the sentence, the personal verb and its subject 

b. The same inverted order, as occasioned by the same cause, is in Eng- 
lish sentences also more or loss usual, only not imperative, except ia cer- 
tain special phrases: thus, we say always "hardly had he gone, when . . .," 
but either " thus was it," or "thus it was; " and " slowly and sadly we laid 
him down," but " few and short were the prayers we said." In such 
phrases as **Raid I," "replied he," "added they," interjected in the midst 
of a quotation of some one's words, the inversion (made alike in English, 
German, and French) is best explained as falling upder the principle here 
stated, since the part of the words already quoted is logically the object of 
the verb in the interjected phrase. 

c The only words (other than the subject) which are allowed to stand 
at the head of the sentence without causing its inversion are the genercU 
connectives (384), meaning 'and,* 'but,' 'for,' and 'either 'or *or.* Even 
the co-ordinating adverUdl coiyuucUons (385) invert the sentence in their 
conjunctional use, as when proper adverbs. 

d. As will appear below (438.3/), an adverbial clause, if placed at the 
head of the sentence of which it forms a part, has the same inverting force 
as a simple adverb. 

Even an adjective phrase belonging appositively to the subject, if placed 
at the head of the sentence, inverte it, being treated as if it were an adverb- 
ial adjunct of the predicate (as it often logically is so) : thus, einflmeilcn be* 
ru^igtj ;^og nun ba« $cer ifh!opoli8 oorubcr, 'being for the time tranquillized 
(t. e. since it was so), the army now marched past Nikopolis ; ' gart unb cbel 
entfproffen, muc^S bte fonigli^e ©tumc ^ertoor, 'the royal flower, having 
tenderly and nobly sprung forth, continued to grow (i, e. after springing 
forth).' 

e. It is not usual, nor in good style, to remove to the head of the sentence 
more than a single connected member of the predicate — which may, how- 
over, consist of any number of words : thus, not feincn ^inbern ou8 bcr 
©tabt bra(^te ein ?anbmann funf ^ftrfid^c ; —but bort, Winter btefen gcnftcm, 
toertraumt' ic^ ben crflen Xxanm, ' yonder, behind those windows, I dreamed 
my first dream ; ' iti^t frfjneH, e^' bie 33ranbung wicberfc^rt, befic^It bcr 
Sungting ftd^ ®ott, ' now quickly, ere the surge returns, the youth commits 
himself to Gk)d-' 

/. The members of the predicate most often placed at the head of the 
sentence for emphasis, with consequent inversion, are the object (direct, in- 
direct, or remote), and the various adverbial adjuncts ; less often a predica- 
tive adjunct (316); least often one of the non -personal parts of the verb. 
No part of the predicate, however, is exempt from such treatment, and 
even 
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g. The personal verb itself is sometimes placed first in the sentence by 
inversion, with the effect of emphasizing the predication — ^that is to say, of 
strengthening the general force of thfe assertion made. In such an in- 
version, the verb is usually followed by boc^, ' though ; * much less often by 
\a, ' surely : ' but neither of these particles is absolutely necessary. 

Thus, fiiib bod^ cin ttJunberUd^ 35otf bie SciBcr, * surely women are a 
strange race of beings I ' l)ab' id) bic^ bot^ mcin' 2^ogc nic^t gcfel^cn, * surely I 
never saw you in my lifel ' 3a, fo Jinb jic ! fd^rccft jie altc« gleid^, WaS cmc 
Kiefe l)at! *Yes, that is the way with them! everything that has any 
depth straightway terrifies them.' 

h. In general, the inversion of the sentence affects the arrangement only 
of the personal verb and its subject If, however, the subject be a noun, 
and there be a personal pronoun in the sentence as object of the verb, the 
pronoun generally remains next the verb, and is put between it and the 
subject. 

Thus, ba tocrlicg mtdi bcr iKann ®ottc8 in ticfem ©taimcn, 'then 
the man of God left me in deep astonishment ; ' bana(^ jcfttang f i d) bcr Sangc 
nm fte beibc in cincn ^rei8, 'afl»r that, the tall fellow twined himself round 
about both of them.' 

The same thing is customary in the interrogative and the optative sen- 
tence (432): thus, ttjic l)aben cud^ bie Jdftbn'cn ^cj)fel gc((^mcdt, 'how did 
the beautiful apples taste to you ? ' berooQre bt(^ ber ^immel, ' may Heaven 
preserve thee I ' 

A similar transfer of the pronoun from its proper place is usual also in 
transposed clauses : see 439.1. 

t. When, of two co-ordinate clauses foDowing one another, the first is 
inverted, the second usually retains its normal order, even though the 
word or phrase which caused the inversion of the one logically forms a 
part of the other also : thus, barauf bUeb er ft^en, unb \6) ging fort, ' there- 
upon he remained sitting and I went away.' 

432. Interrogative and Optative sentences. 

1. In German, as in English, an interrogative sentence is or- 
dinarily arranged in the inverted order, or with the subject after 
the verb. In a direct question (one requiring " yes " or " no " 
as an answer), the verb comes first of all ; in an indirect ques- 
tion, the interrogative word (pronoun, pronominal adjective, or 
particle), or phrase involving such a word, comes first. 

Thus, tt)irb bic iungc @45^)fung aufljorcn, ' will the young creation 
cease ? ' l^alt fic mxq nic^t me^r, ' does it no longer confine me ? '— ttjo tfl cr, 
'where is he? ' tt)o8 fud^t i^r, * what seek ye? ' tt)cl(^e« ©ut^ l^ot cr ge(c« 
fen, 'what book has he read?' mit lucffcn ®clb ^at cr c9 gefouft, 'with 
whose money has he bought it? ' 

a. When the interrogative word or phrase is itself the subject >Df the 
verb, the sentence necessarily retains its normal order: thus, tt)cr bat ntir 
ba« gctl)an, 'who has done that to me?' rteffen ©u(^ Ucgt ^ier, 'whose 
book lies here ? ' 

d. Often, however (also as m English), a sentence is made interrogative 
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hy the tone with which it is attered, while it has the oonstruction of an 
assertive sentenoe: thus, il^r fd)metgt? hit 9{tnge totrfen nur gurficf ? 'yon 
are silent? the rings only work backward?' bad foE bie SnttQort fein auf 
metnc gragc? ' that is to be the answer to my question ? * 

Often or usually, an interrogative sentenoe so constructed has a some- 
what different force, implying "is it possible that ... 1 " or " do you mean 
that . . .?" or the like. 

c An exclamatory sentence sometimes has the interrogative form : thus, 
tote f45n ifl ber iUtoraen ! mie f^eint bie @onne fo toavm unb mtlb ! * how 
beautiful the morning is 1 how warmly and gently the sun shines I ' 

2. The optative or imperative sentence takes, as *in English, 
the invertea arrangement : that is to say, in the second persons, 
singular and plura^ of the imperative, and in the various per- 
sons of the subjunctive used optativeiy or imperatively, the sub- 
ject follows the verb, instead of preceding it 

Thus, jpri^ bu, unb mtr l)5ren, 'do thou speak, and we hear;' fuc^' (Sv 
ben rebltcqen @eminn, ' seek thou (lit. ' let him seek *) for honest gain I ' 
m5gc nte ber Xag erfdjeineu, * may that day never appear I * tufire e« f)ier 
nur ni^t fo buitte(^ * would that it only were not so dark here 1 * m5(^f audi 
bo4 bie gan;c Selt un9 ^Sren, ' would that even the whole world might hear 
usi * mSr i4 nte geboreu, *0 that I had never been boml * Compare 
243.1, 331. 

n. But in the third person singular of the present subjunctive, the subject 
may also stand before the verb, and more frequently does so: thus, jeber 
lommc mte er ifl, 'let each one come as he is.' 

433. Conditional clauses. 

A clause of a sentence is very often inverted in German to ex- 
press the conditionality of a statement — ^that is, to add the 
meaning of if. 

Thus, (atte er gerufen, fo ^fitten fie tl^n gefunben, 'had he cried out (if he 
had cried out), they would have found him; » ^at Don eu4 i^ber feinen 9iing 
toon feinem 35ater, * if each of you has his ring from his father; ' er^ebet ein 
3«iil fi(^, *if a quarrel arises; ' ^at ber ©egrobene f(^on ftc^ erl^obcn, 'if the 
buried one hath ahready arisen ; * lieg er un9 l^ier gurftd, * if he left us behind 
here.* 

a. This mode of signifying the conditionality of a sentenoe is (as the 
first example shows) not unusual also in Bnglish, in the past subjunctive 
tenses had and were, in the conditional clause of a complete hypothetical 
period (332.1); and it is not wholly unknown under other circumstances: 
but in German the construction is a very common one, with all the differ- 
ent tenses of verbs of every class. "* 

6. The same construction is frequent in the conditional clause of an in- 
complete hypothetical period, after an aid representing the omitted con- 
clusion (see 332.26) i thus, er be^anbette fte, aid xoaxtn fte feine Uutertt)a> 
nen, ' he treated them as [he would treat them] if they were his own 
subjects;* er nidte tnit bent ^'opfe, al9 molle er fagen: Sc^on re^t, 'he 
nodded his head, as if he meant to say '* quite right! "* 
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e. Barely, of two sucoeoding conditioniil claasefl, only the first in inverted : 
thus, toat c9 bann SBinter, unb bet ©(^nec iaa rings itml^cr, Mf then it was 
winter, and the snow lay about: ' compare 431.k 

Transposed order of the sentence. 

434. The two modes of arrangement heretofore explained 
belong to independent or principal sentences or clauses (except- 
ing only the inverted conditional clauses, treated in the last para- 
graph). The German constraction, however, is^most peculiar in 
that it has a special mode of arrangement for dependent (some- 
times also called subordinate or accessory) clauses. In these, 
namely, while the other members of the sentence remjdn in their 
norm^ order, the personal verb is removed from its proper place 
to the end of the clause. This removal is called transposition^ 
and the resulting arrangement is styled the transposed. 

Thus, in normal order, ber %a% n ci g t Jt4 )u feinem C^nbe ; but, trans- 
posed, mtrfel^en, bag ber Xag ftc§ gu feinem (snbe neig t 'we see that the 
day is drawing to its dose ; '— bte jD&mmerung t) e r ^ u 1 1 1 n)ie ein buf tiger 
@(^(eier bie $54en unb X^aler ; but, bie !S)&mmerung, n)e((^c xo'xt ein buftiger 
@(Q(eiec bie ipd^en unb V0tx ber^Ht, 'the twilight which envelopes 
likea'misty vail the heights and valleys;'— bie @onnc Hatte i^re SBa^n 
DoQenbet; but, at9 bie ®onne i^re $al^n boUenbet^atte, *when the sun 
had finished its course.' 

a. The name '^transposed order or arrangement** is abbreviated, for the 
sake of convenience, from "arrangement with transposed verb," which 
would be more fully and truly descriptive. 

435. Dependent clauses. 

1. A dependent clause is one which enters, with the value of 
a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb, into the structure of 
some other clause. 

2. Dependent clauses are of three lands, according to the parts 
of speecn which they represent — ^namely, substantive clauses, ad- 
jective clauses, and adverbial clauses. 

436. 1. A substantive dependent clause is one which has the 
logical value and construction of a noun, 

2. Such a clause is introduced by bag^ ' that,* o6, ' whether,' the 
compound relative pronouns and pronominal adjective toer, toa^^ 
and iDetd^er (179), or the compound relative conjunctions (386.2), 
tote, iDann; Ido and its compounds, etc. 

3. A substantive clause stands in various constructions : thus, 
a. As subject of a verb : as,, b a ft er bie ©efanbten befrcite, tft jwar gut, 

'that he^as released the ambassadors, is, to be sure, well; ' tD ann biefe 
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erfd^eittungftdft /Itttrua, totl6)t ^ap ben ©nbrud^ bcfHtmnte, t|l ttcf in bag 
2>unfcl ber S5or;;ctt gcqflttt, * when this event happened, what power deter- 
mined the inroad, is deeply hidden in the darkness of antiquity.' 

b. As object of a verb: thus, ftc fragteit, ob jte rcd^t ttJiigte, locr il^r 
SWann more, ' they asked whether she really knew who her husband was ; ' 
xdl mill fe^en, too ti (tegt, ^I will see where it lies; ' mc^td^ann i^m mieber 
cr^c^cn, nj a« er Derloren ^at, * nothing can make up to him what he has 
lost.' 

c. In apposition w!th a noun or its equivalent : thus, mtt ber @ntf(^utbt« 

gung, b a B cr gum firiegc bercbct worben fei, * with the excuse, that he had 
een persuaded into the war; ' be« ®efil^te«, bog ntci^t« im Seben red^t gc* 
fdjo^c, ttjenn e« blop gefcfto^c, * of the feeling, that nothing in life was done 
properly, if it was just simply done ; * — after ed, as preceding indefinite sub- 
ject (154^): thus, gineifelqoft blieb e« jie^t, to e (c^ en SBeg man etnft^togen 
foUe, ' it remained doubtful now, which road one was to take ; ' — after other 
neuter indefinites, pronominal and adjective (see 179.5): thus, oUem, tt) 8 
bo btmt, ' to everything that blossoms ; '—explaining a preceding bo, that 
represents the case of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition : thus, 
bte« trug o^ne S^t\^t\ b o gu bet, bog nur biUigc« fterlongt wurbe, * this 
doubtless contributed to the result Uiat nothing unreasonable was de- 
manded; ' fie bo(^te nur b o rouf, w ic fie bic iWcnft^en in« ^erbcrben locfcn 
t5nnte, 'she thought only of how she could entice men to destruction: ' see 
below, d. 

d. As governed by a preposition : thus, o ^ n e bog er etn ©tod not^tg 
botte, * without needing a glass; ' i^orret tl^r, b i « bog ber red)te 9ling ben 
aJiunb erbffne, ' are you waiting till [the time that] the right ring shall open 
its mouth?' auger xotx feine aWitfc^ulbigen feicn, 'except whoever were his 
accomplices.' 

Only a few prepositions thus govern a substantive clause directly, and 
some of these (377.1), the bof? being omitted, have assumed the character 
of conjunctions: thus, bt8 bie glutl^cn fi(^ toerliefen, 'till the fioods should 
nm out: ' — in general, if such a clause is to be placed under the govern- 
ment of a preposition, it is anticipated by a bo in combination with the pre- 
position, and itself follows, as if in apposition with the bo : see just above, e ; 
and compare 346.2a. 

e. As dependent on a noun: thus, btc« moren bic ^oujJturfod^cn, 
bog fie nirgenbS greunbc fallen ober gcnjonnen, 'these were the chief rea- 
sons [of the fact] that they nowhere found or made friends.' 

/. A substantive clause not infrequently stands in dependence upon a 
noun or a verb, by a pregnant construction, where a simple substantive 
could not stand without a preposition, or even sometimes more than that, 
to explain its relation to the noun or verb: thus, er eriog bcm @d^mer;ic, 
bog fol(^ Ungtucf in fcincn Xogcn etntrote, *he broke down under his grief 
[at the fact J that such a misfortune should occur in his time ; ' \6) bonfe 
@ott, bog i^ meine @o^nc ttjicbergefunben ^obe, *I thank God that I have 
found my sons again ; ' forgt, b g fie ni(^t ou8 meiner ^ommcr tommt, 
* take care that she does not leave my room.' 

g. A conditioDal clause after otd (compare 433.5) is sometimes used with 
the value of a substantive clause: thus, bie onmut^ige Xoujdftung, ol« fci 
e« bic eigenc ©pftcng, bic in ottcn biefcn 2ln^anQen,mitft5tt)ebt, *the pleasing 
illusion that (lit ' as if) it is our own personality which floats in all these 
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437. 1. An adjective dejpendent clause is one which belongs 
to and qualifies a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by a relative pronoun, bcr or 
hjel^cr (or a prepositional phrase containing such), or by a rela- 
tive conjunction — namely, the compounds of ba and hjo with pre- 
positions or with adverbs of direction, and the simple conjunctions 
too, tocnn, toann, ba, a% tote (compare 386.8). 

Thus, cin SBunfd^, ben aud^ id^ in tneinen 3ilngltng«jo]^rcn Battc, * a wish 
which I also had in the years of my youth ; ' bQ« etn;;ige SJlcil^rdQen, ttJ c I dft c 8 
er ge^firt l^atte unb p cr;;o^tcn WURtc, ' the only story which he had heard 
and knew how to tell;' ben Sftcnfc^en, filr bcffcn 5Scrt]^ctbigung tl)re 
©tammofitcr fatnpften, *man, for whose defense their ancestors* fought; ' 
i^r OueHcn, ball in bie toctfe ©rujl fid^ brfingt, *ye fountains toward which 
the drooping breast presses; ' ctnen SBertrag, ttjonad^ bie Oriec^en etncn 
frieblidjcu 2)urd);;ug crlaubtcn, * a compact, by which the Greeks permitted 
a peaceable transit; ' ba8 ?anb, too ber 53runnquett bc8 @Ioubcn« entt>rang, 

* the land where the fountain of faith first sprang up ; ' in bcr 9Jegengeit, 
tocnn bae 2)elta ilberfdinjcmmt ifl, *in the rainy season, when the delta is 
inundated.' 

a. Any simple qualifying adjective may be converted by means of a rela- 
tive pronoun into an adjective clause : thus, bcr gate 2J2ann, * the good man,' 
into ber Tlmn, tncld^cr gut tjl, * the man who is good: '—and, on the other 
hand, the Gr^rman often puts into the form of an attributive adjective (espe- 
cially a participle), with modifying adjuncts, what we more naturally ex- 
press in English by an adjective clause : thus, cr bejtegte bie gu untjorftc^tig 
unb in etngelnen ^Ibt^eilungen tjorbringenben Sf^orntannen, ' he vanquished 
the Normans, who were pressing on too incautiously and in isolated divi- 
sions.' 

The order of the parts of such a compound adjective is the same with 
that of an adjective clause : thus, bie SfJormannen, meld^e ^n unoorftt^tig unb 
in eiui^elnen 3lbt^ei(ungen oovbrangen. 

6. The German not infrequently uses an independent clause, introduced 
by a demonstrative pronoun, where our idiom requires an adjective clause, 
with a relative: thus, ba ijl einer, ber faun mcl^r al8 id^, 'there is one— Ae 
can do more than I' (for ber me^r ol« it^ fann, ' w?u) can do more than I'). 
The difference of arrangement shows plunly enough what such a clause 
literally means. 

c. An adjective clause is often employed, as in English, not so much to 
describe or qualify a noun, as to add to the sentence, in a more intimate 
wa^ than b^ a simple connective, something relating to a noun : thus, bie 
notionale Setbeujd^ajft woffnete ftd^ gegen iljn ; ber eruntertag, nad^bem . . . , 

* the national passion armed itself against him ; to which he succumbed, 
after . . . '—instead of unb biefer mttedag er, * and to this he succumbed.' 
Or, what has logically a different value, as of a ground or reason, is cast 
into the shape of a descriptive clause: thus, be^t)atb bef(^(og ber ^aifer, 
bent baran lag, fdjnctt gu fcinem ©o^ne ^\x tommcn, * accordingly the em- 
peror, who was desirous of getting quickly to his son, resolved . . . ' — in- 
stead of ba ed tl^m baran (ag, ' since he was desirous.' 

438. 1. An adverbial dependent clause is one which performs 
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the part of an adverb, by qualifying a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb. 

2. It is introduced by one of the subordinating conjunctions 
mentioned and classified above, under Conjunctions (386.4). 

3. a. An adverbial clause, in most cases, qualifies a verb. 

Thoa, as adverb of place, » o in ber SBtlbnig ailed f (^loieQ, bemal^m i^ bad 
&t\autt toteber, ' where in the ¥rUderne8S all was sflent^ I heard the pealing 
again; '—of time, al« nun bte SRorgenbammerung begann, beru^rte (Stoab ben 
@4(ummemben. ' when now the morning twilight began, Eloah touched the 
slumberer ; * c V e« littjolf f(^(ug, fafeen fie toit Dormer, * before it struck twelve, 
they sat as before ; '—of manner, bu magjl ailed fd^iucn, tu t e id^ bir gefa^t 
l^abe, * thou mavest behold everything as I have told it thee ; * ed raft^elt mtt 
ben SCeften, b a q nietn @aul toQ mirb, ' it rustles with the branches in such 
wise that my horse becomes frantic;* — of ait»e, t^ blieb um jte, tt)ci( fie 
freunbUc^ gcfien mt4 toar, * I hung about her, because she was friendly 
toward me;"— of purpose, ber mug mttge^en, b omit tnir ben Jelfen tueg* 
fc^affen, 'he must go along, in order that we may get the rock out of tlie 
way; '—of condUitm, tn e n n bu mtr bienen wittft, jo tomm mit, 'if you would 
like to serve me, then come along; ' o b g I e i (^ fte i^m nal^e tnaren, tonnten 
fie i^u bo4 ni(^t erblicfen, ' although they were near him, they yet could not 
espy him; '—of degree, \ t \^itt e« ifl, beflo meljr frier* t(^, * the hotter it is 
(in proportion as it is hotter), so much the colder am I.' 

h. An adverbial danse quallMng an adjective is usually one of degree or 
manner, introduced by mie or olS, *as' or 'than,' or by fo bafe : thus, fold^e 
^ebinoungen, mie er fie bonuf^Ia^en gemaat^at, ' such conditions as he 
has dared to propose ; ' ein <®tab, tetd^t umfaBt, fo bag feine ©etnegungen 
eintgen (S))te(raum ^aben, ' a staff lightly grasped, so that its movements 
have some play; ' tdj ^abc fo l)ette SCugen bag i^ burc^ bie gauge SBelt fe^en 
faun, 'I have so dear eyes that I can see through the whole world ; ' bad 
tfl beffer, aid t^ bon i^m enoartet ^atte, 'that is better than I had expected 
of him.' 

Where a fo is present, it strictly qualifies the acyective as an adverb, and 
is itself qualified by the adverbial dause. 

c. An adverbial dause qualifying an adverb is for the most part either 
introduced by bag as correlative to fo, or it foUows a demonstrative adverb 
of the same kind with that by which it is itself introduced, and correlative 
to the latter: thus, fte ^ob bad eine 9ein f o ^oc^ em^or, bag er ed burf^aud 
nic^t finben tonnte, 'she lifted one leg so high up that he could not find it 
at all; ' er fonnte f^on b a, mo bte ^&tMt auf|5rte, ben l^eCten %a% erbltcfen, 
' he could already see the bright day at the point where the bridge ended; ' 
nur b ar u m , m e i( eine @ee(e bor^anben tfl, ' only for the reason that a soul 
is present; ' er {))ottete ber 3bee iiberall, mo {te nic^t fetned tinned mar, 
' he modced at ideas in all cases in which they were not of his way of think- 
ing;' 14 tann fte erfl bonn fletten, menu bie ©riedjen anbere audUefem, 
' I can only furnish them at the time when the G^reeks deliver up others.' 

In the latter class of oases, the preceding adverb is often superfluoos, and 
the adverbial cause logically qualifies the verb. 

d. Out of the frequent use of fo with a following adverb in the prindpal 
dause, and limited by a suooeediog adverbial dause introduced by aid— for 
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example, er ifl f Ba(b gefommen, aid t(^ i(n rtef, *he came as soon as I 
called him * — has grown a very common oonstructioD in which the adverbial 
clause is itself iDtroduced by fo and the adverb (often combined into one 
wordX and the aid is usually omitted: thus, in Sfrita, fomeit tnir ed 
lennen, ' in Africa^jso far as we know it ; ' f o b a ( b ber SJ^enfc^ ftc^ bem !S)ru(f e 
ber dugerflen 92ot^ entmunben l^at, * as soon as man has relieved himself 
of the pressure of extreme need;' fo (aitg' etn 9[ug' noc^ ifcinen, etn 
^erg no^ bret^cn tann, fo langc nam auf @rben bic ®3tttn "^oepe, * so long 
as an eye can yet weep, a heart yet break-«80 long walks upon earth the 
goddess Poetry.' , 

e. A similar construction is sometimes made with an adjective instead 
of an adverb after fo : thus, aber fo grogen ^uljm biefer ^ieg au(^ ben 
$i(gem bra^te, 'but, great as was the fame this victory brought to ihe 
pOgrims,' or * however great fame this victory brought,' etc — ^literally, * so 
great fame as it even brought' 

In both these classes of cases, the implication of the omitted aU is 
dearly shown by the transposed arrangement of -the clause ; and they are 
thus readily distinguished from the cases where fobatb, fo lange, etc., have 
simply their literal meauing. 

/ If an adverbial clause, or an inverted conditional clause (433), be put 
at the head' of the sentence, the principal clause takes the inverted ar- 
rangement, just as after a simple adverb (431) : thus, m i e er bad ^drte, fianb 
er auf, * when he heard that, he arose ; ' ft) en n bit ©rodbede in @taub ijerfaU 
Icn ifl, ff afft ber er^artctc S3oben ouf, * when the covering of grass has fal- 
len mto dust, the hardened earth cleaves open ; ' e^ e fte jur yiatnx jurii(f« 
fe^rt, fomnit fie jur SKanicr, * before it returns to nature, it becomes man- 
nerism ; ' tneil mtr bteg fe^r migbe^aate, banlte ic^ t^m qan^ turg, 'as this 
was very disagreeable to me, I thankea him quite curtly.'^ 

g. After a prefixed adverbial clause, the principal clause is very often in- 
troduced by a particle — fo, ba, or the like ; especially fo — correlative to the con- 
Junction of the former, and renderiug easier the inversion : thus, in e n n bad ifl, 
f {ann idi hid^ brauc^en, ' if that is the case, (then) I can make use of you ; ' 
aid er bte ^anb ^urilcfgog, b a ^ob ft(^ bie @(^oIle, 'when he withdrew his 
hand, (then) the dod rose.' — A fo stands in like manner as correlative to 
the implied tnenn, 'if,' of an inverted conditional clause: thus, fann eu(^ 
bad nil^en, f o miff i^ euc^ gem bienen, ' if that can help you, (then) 1 will 
gladly serve you.' 

And the inversion of the principal clause comes so to depend in ap- 
pearance upon ibe correlative partide, that, when the particle is omitted, 
the dause not very infirequently retains (improperly) its normal order : thus, 
l^atte er ben grieben gewflnfdbtf ed tnfire feinem mid^t oort^eit^aft getnefen 
(for tnSre ed, or fo mdre ed), ' hieid he wished peace, it would have been ad- 
vantageous to his realm.' 

A. An independent clause is often employed in German where our 
usage requires a dependent adverbial clause. Thus, for example, always 
in a dause after one containing taunt, 'hardly: ' as, taunt tnar ber $ater 
tobt, fo tommt etn jeber tnit fetnem 9^tiig, 'hardly was the fkther dead, 
vjJien (lit, ' then *) each one comes with his ring.' 

f. An adverbial clause, like an adjective clause (437.c), is sometimes made 
use of to add something to the sentence — ^thus. bo(^ ))(unberten etntge aud Ue« 
bertnut^; in e d ^ a I b bte Bufu^r auf^drte vanh Mangel entfianb, ' yet some, out 
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of wautonness, committed pillage: on which account the supply ceased, and 
want arose * — or to make an antithesis— thus, tt) a ^ r en b bad u^bter fetne 9^a^ 
rung gu jeber^cit unb an jcbcm Crtc tocrjc^Unat, bcrcitct bcr95icnfc^ fcinc9Ka^U 
jeitcn, ' wliile the lower animals swallow down their food at any time and 
m any place, man prepares his meals at definite times ^— or for other pur- 
poses not wholly accordant with the office of a simple adverb. 

439. Additional rules respecting dependent clauses in general. 

1. In the transposed, as in the inverted (431 .A) order of the sentence, 
a personal pronoun as object of the verb not infrequently stands before the 
subject: thus, bafur, bag i ^ n e n bie c^riftUc^en ^tr^eti in ^ataftina eingeraumt 
tuerben foUten, 'on condition that the Christian churches in Palestine 
should be placed in their possession ; * cin ?anb, mo ( i (^ atte« in giitte Dor* 
fiiibct, *a land where everything is found in abundance; ' obgleic^ iljm 
ein 0tetn nte^re jialint an^Wna, ' although a stone struck out several of 
his teeth.' 

2. When a clause ends with two (or more) infinitives, the transposed 
verb is not allowed to be put after them, but is placed instead next before 
them: thus, ein ©effig, bad nur Ueblic^e ©lumen in fetnen ©d^oog l^attc 
aufnet)nten foUen, ' a vessel that should have taken into its bosom only 
lovely flowers ; * bcnn i^r rotfit, bag i^r mt(^ ^ abt ermorbcn laffcn tooUcn^ 
* for you know that you have wanted to have me murdered.* 

By imitation of this construction, the transposed verb is also sometimes 
placed before, instead of after, a participle and infhiitive. 

S. a. An exclamation often has the transposed arrangement, as of a de- 
pendent clause : thus, mer mit euc^ tuanberte, ' if one could but go with 
you I (lit. ' [how happy he] who should ' etc.): roie er fief) tDtubet, ' how 
he twists himself I ' toie bie SJ^enfc^en boij^ fo gut ftnb, 'how kind people are, 
to be sure I ' 

b. A question may be asked in the same manner: thus, ob fte h)ob( 
l^orc^t, ' [I .wonder] whether she is perhaps listening? ' unb tuaS bann tDoql 
gefd}ie]^t, ' and what is going to happen then ? ' 

4. Whether a dependent clause shall be placed within the framework of 
the one upon which it depends, or outside that framework, is determined 
mainly by rhetorical or euphonic considerations : but it is much more usu- 
ally placed outside: thus, baS aUererfte, tt)a« pe in biefer SBelt l^orten, al« 
ber 5)e(fel tjon ber ©d^ac^tel genommen tuurbe, in ber fte iojen, toav bo8 
28ort : „3^""f*>^^^*^^ ♦" ' *^® ^^^ ^™* t^^g ^^t they heard m this world, 
when the cover was taken from the box in which they lay, was the word 
*' tm soldiers ! " '—not mo« fie in biefer SBelt, al« ber 2)ecf el tJon ber @(^od^tel, 
in ber fie lagen, genommen tt)urbe, l^brten, which would be excessively awk- 
ward. But, as the example shows, clauses qualifying the subject of a sen- 
tence are regularly brought in before the predicate — ^unless, as is often 
done, the principal clause is inverted : thus, am &n\it be^felben erl)ob ftc^ ein 
©era, roel^cn §er;iog ^nebric^ mit bcm S^orberguge rafc^ l)tnan;;og, toa^rcnb 
bag ©c^ocf unb ber ^aifer ntit bem 9f2ad)3ugc guradWieb, ' at the end of this 
arose a hill, which duke Frederick quickly ascended with the van, while 
the baggage and the emperor staid behind with the rear-guard.' 

5. In general, no sentence in German takes the transposed arrangement^ 
as a dependent clause, unless it be grammcUicaUy as well as logically de- 
pendent — that is to say, unless it be introduced by a word (conjunction or 
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lelatiye pronoim) which givea it distinctly and formallj a dependent char- 
acter. Manj a clause is logically dependent (especially as a substantive 
clause) without being so formally: thus, i(^ bSt^tc, t9 tnare um be|l0 gBttU* 
4er (or, bag ed um beflo gdttUt^er to&n), *I should think it was so much 
the more divine ' (or, * that it was * etc.). 
Exceptions are 

a. A clause following another dependent claifse, and implying the same 
subordinatinjg^ word bj which the fonner was introduced : thus, Qtegu lam, 
bag bie ^dnige boit ^icitten mit {>ofrdn!en fSmpfeit mugten, bet 92orben gu 
fern lag, uitb @panicn jic^ taum bcr nfil^cren geinbe crtne^ren fonntc, * to this 
was added, that the kings of Sicily had to contend with court intrigues, 
[that] the north lay too far away, and [that] Spain could hardly defend her- 
self against nearer enemies.' 

b. The cases explained above (438.Sd^e), where aid is omitted after fo 
followed by an adverb or adjective. 

e. A number of words (adverbs, prepositions, and so on) which were 
formerly construed with substantive clauses introduced by bag, ' ttiat'— or, in 
part, are sometimes still so construed — have now won the diaracter of con- 
junctions, and themselves introduce a dependent clause directly, the bag 
being omitted: thus, bid, * until' (for Bid bag, * as far as the time that'); 
ttngeat^tet, 'although' (for ungeat^tet bag, 4t being disregarded that'); 
nun, ' now' (for nun bag, ' now that'), and others : compare 377,1. 

d. It may be remarked here that an inverted conditional clause (433) is 
really a dependent clause, both logically and formally^as much so as if it 
were introduced by menn, 'if,' and had the transposed order of arrange- 
ment; only its dependence is shown in another and peculiar manner. 

/ 

Summary of the Rvles of Arrangement. 

440. For the convenience of both teacher and learner, the leading 
rules respecting the arrangement of clauses, those which it is most import- 
ant to commit to memory and keep constantly ready for application, are 
presented below in summary. 

441. 1. There are three jnodes of arranging the sentence in 
German: 

a. The normal^ or regular; 

b. The inverted ; 
€. The transposed. 

2. The first two belong to independent claoses, the third to de- 
pendent. 

3. Their character is determined by the position of the simple 
predicate, or the personal verb : 

a. In the normal arrangement, the personal verb immediately 
follows the sabject ; 
h. In the inverted arrangement, it precedes the subject , 

10 
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c. In the transposed arrangement, it is at the end of the clause. 

442. The order of the normal sentence is 

1. The 8nb|ect; 

2. The simple predicate, or personal verb ; 

3. The various modifying adjuncts of the predicate, as objects^ 
adverbs, predicate noun or adjective ; 

4. Finally, the non-personal part of the verb (if there be one) 
— namely, prefix, participle, or infinitive : and, if more than one 
be present, they follow one another in their order as here men- 
tioned. 

Among the modifying adjnncts of the predicate, standing after 
the personal verb, or between it and the non-personal part of the 
verb, 

a. A personal pronoun directly dependent on the verb regu- 
larly comes first; 

h. An accusative object precedes a genitive, and more usually 
follows a dative ; 

c. An adverb of time ordinarily comes before one of place, 
and both before one of manner ; 

d, A predicate noun or adjective, especially a factitive predi- 
cate, usually comes last. 

More special rules would be too liable to exceptions to be worth giving. 
Examples of a normally arranged senteuco : 

I. 2. 8. 4. 

er r^ltft; 

cr Wtdt ba8»u(^; 

er l^at inirba«^(l| 8cW(ft; 

ractn greunb totrb mir ba8 ©uc^ bolb na(^ ^aufc gurudgcfc^tdt ^abcn : 
that is, 'he sends; ' *he sends the book; ' 'he has sent me the book; ' 
' my Mend will soon have sent the book back home to me.' 

443. The order of the inverted sentence is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the subject comes next 
after the personal verb, instead of next before. 

The inverted order is followed 

1. Wiien any part or adjunct of the predicate is put in the 
place of the subject, at the head of the sentence ; 

2. Rarely, for impressiveness ; with the personal verb firsl^ 
and usually with bod^ or ia, * sorely,' somewhere after it; 
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3. In interrogative Bentencesy or when a question is asked ; 

4. In optative or imperative sentences — that is, when a com- 
mand or desire is expressed ; 

5. Often in conditional sentences, or to give the meaning of if. 

Special rules, a. The general connectives, meaning 'and,' 
*but,' 'for,' or 'or,' are the only words which, save in rare and ex- 
ceptional cases, are allowed to precede the subject without invert- 
ing the sentence. 

b. In an inverted sentence, a personal pronoun as object is 
often put before the subject. 

Examples of inverted sentences: 

1. tnir ^at er bad ^d^ gefd^idft ; 
to ^uij^ ^Qt erjotir gefc^icit ; 
gefc^idt ^at er mix bad ^u(^ : 

that is, *be has sent me the book '—with varying emphasis, first on ' me,' 
then on * the book,' last on * sent' 

2. l^at er mtr bod^ bad Su(^ gefd^tdt : 
that is, ' surely he has sent me the book.' 

3. l^at er mtr bad ^d^ gefij^tdt? 
toad l^at er mtr geft^idtt? 
totrn ^at er bad ^S^ gef(i^(f t ? 

that is, ' has he sent me the book? ' * what has he sent me? ' 'to whom 
has he sent the book? ' 

4 fc^icte er mtr bod ^d| 1 
that is, *let him send me the book I ' 

6. fij^tdCt er mtr bad Sdadi, \o tffat er mol^t : 
that is, ' if he sends me the book, he does welL' 

b. l^at mtr metn ^mtb bad SBud| gefd^tdCt ? 
that is, *has my friend sent me the book ? ' 

444. The order of the transposed clause is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the personal verb is 
removed from its proper place to the very end of the clause. 

The transposed order is followed in depefndent clauses — ^that 
is to say, in such as, being introduced by a subordinating word 
(relative pronoun or conjunction), are made to enter as members 
mto the structure of some other clause. 

Such a clause has the value either of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb, and is accordin^y reckoned as a substantive^ adjectivCj 
or adverbial dependent clause. 

1. A substantive dependent clause ia either the subject or ob- 
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ject of a verb, or in apposition with or dependent upon a nonn, 
or governed by a preposition. 

It is introduced by bafi, * that,' ob, * whether,' or a componnd 
relative pronoun or particle. 

Exftmple of a substantive dependent okiuse (objective): 

i4 toeig; bag cr mir bad $u(^ dcfd^idt ^at : 
that is, * I know that he has sent me the book.* 

2. An adjective dependent clause belongs to and qualifies a noun* 
It is introduced by a relative pronoun or a relative particle. 
Example of an adjective dependent clause : 

bad SudI, toeld^ed tt mir gefd^idt ^at : 
that is, ' the book which be has sent to me.' 

3. An adverbial dependent clause qualifies usually a verb, some- 
times an adjective or an adverb. 

It is introduced by a subordinating conjunction of place, time, 
manner, cause, purpose, condition, or degree? 

Examples of an adverbial dependent clause : 

aid er mir bad ^(^ fd^idtte ; 

toenn er mir bad Sud^ gef^tdft (at : 
that is, * when he sent me the book; ' * if he has sent me the book.' 

Special rules, a. In a transposed sentence, a personal pro- 
noun as object is sometimei^put before the subject (if the latter 
be a noun). 

b. If the sentence ends with more than one infinitive, the 
transposed verb is put next before instead of after them. 

Examples : 

a, Ob mir metn greunb bad SBud| gefd^idCt l^at ; 

h. totxl er mir bad $u(( nit^t l^at f^iden tooUtn : 

that is, ' whether my friend has sent me the book; ' 'because he has not 
wanted to send me the book.' 

Concluding Itemarks, 

445. It must not be supposed that the rules of arrangement, as 
drawn out in the preoeding pages, are alwajs and everywhere strictly 
observed, even in prose. The demands of euphony, the suggestions of 
style, even sometimes the arbitrary and unexplainable choice of a writer, 
lead to their not infrequent violation. A few cases of such violation, of 
sufficiently prevalent occurrence to constitute exceptional classes, have 
been pointed out above ; but to show in detail the different degree of obli- 
gatory force belonging to the different rules, and how and under what 
circumstances their neglect is permitted, would require a treatise. 
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446. The oonstruotioD of sentences had been taken up and treated 
here only od its grammatical side. To treat it on its rhetorical or stylistic 
side^to explain how and to what extent clauses may be put together so 
as to form admissible or harmooious sentences and periods — is not the duty of 
a grammar. Tliere is, in theory, no limitation to the expansion of a simple 
sentence ; for both its subject and predicate may involve a variety of mo- 
difying adjuncts in the shape of words, phrases, and clauses ; and each part 
of these clauses may take on further clauses as adjuncts— and so on, ad 
infinitum. The usages of the language, g^dually estabUsbed under the in- 
fluence of a regard for euphony and for convenient intelligibility, practi- 
cally set bounds to this indefinite expansion. But the bounds are very 
dififerently drawn in different styles of composition, in every language; 
and the variety in German is notably gpreater than in most other languages. 
. Between the style of simple narration, and that excessive involution and 
intricacy in which many Qerman writers love to indulge, there is an im- 
mense interval It is because poetry is intolerant of involved periods that 
German poetry is, upon the whole, decidedly easier to the learner than 
German prose. No one, of course, can put together Grerman periods 
which shall be tolerable — much less, elegant — after study of the rules of 
construction in a grammar: familiarity with the language as spoken and 
written, tiie acquisition of what seems an instinctive feeling for the har- 
mony oi construction, but is in fact an educated habit, the product of much 
reading and hearing, can alone enable one to compose such sentences as 
Germans compose. 



RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH. 

447. 1. A part, and the most essential part, of our English 
-namely, that derived from the Anglo-Saxon — ^is of near 

with the German, 
a. That other and «very important part of our language which is more 
directiy akin with the French and Latin was brought in and grafted upon 
tiie Anglo-Saxon in consequence of the conquest of England by the Kor- 
mans, in the 11th cenlury. The Normans were of Germanic (Scandinavian) 
race, though they had been settied in France long enough to have substi- 
tuted the French language for their own. Thus our Germanic blood is purer 
from intermixture than our Germanic speech. 

2. This' part akin with German includes, along with the most fre- 
quentiy used and familiar words in our vocabulary, nearly the whole of the 
grammaMcal apparatus of English — ^that is to say, all its endings of inflecHon 
(393), most of its endings of derivaMonj its suffixes and prefixes (394-5), 
and the larger part of its indeclinable particles, or words of relation. 

448. Kindred in language, as elsewhere, implies descent 
from a common ancestor : the English and German are modem 
dialects of one original language. 

a. That is to say, there was a time when the forefhthers of the English* 
speakers and those of the German-speakers formed together a single com- 
munity, of uniform speech. By its division, under historical causes, into 
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Bepanto and independent oommnnitiM, and hy the conae qn ently disoonlant 
changes which these oommunities haTe wrought each upon its own speech, 
the Tarious dialects now spoken have gradaallj come to exhibit the diflRscw 
enoss whidi characterise ^em. (See, for the causes affecting the growth 
of dialects, the author*s " Language and the Study of Language,'' p. 153 eia) 

6. Thus, the Englishman and the Oerman both use the words tmffj san^ 
(fing', fang) in tiie same sense, because each has receiyed them with this 
sense bj uninterrupted tradition — going down from fiither to son just as 
language goes nowadays — ^&x>m ancestors who lived together and differed 
in their talk no more than we ourselves and our inmiediate neighbors. 
Thus, on the other hand, the one says alay^ tffeur, and the other^c^Iag', 
f(^lttg ('strike^ struck') — words origfaially identical in pronunciation and 
meaning, though now d^erent in bol£ — ^because these words have, in Ibe 
course of their tradition, become differently altered in the one and the 
other line, in the same manner as words are altered nowadays. 

449. The English and German are joint meml>ers of a group 
or sab-fiunily of dialects called the oxrmanio (often also << Teu- 
tonic^'); which, again, is a member of a laiger fiunilj, called 
the iNDO-xuEOPXABT (also '' Indo-Gkrmanic," ** jMjhetic,*' or 
•* Aryan"). 

450. The Indo-European family inclndes most of Uie Uu^ 
guages of Europe and sontbwestem Asia, Its divisionfl are 

1. The Germanie (461) ; 

2. The Slavie (Bnssian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, etc.) and 
Lithuanic ; 

8. The Celtic (Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, etc); 

4. The Italic (Latin, etc. ; and, as modem representatives of 
the Latin, the Italian, French, Spanish, etc.) ; 

5. The Greek (ancient and modem) ; 

6. The Persian (Zend, Modem Persian, etc.) ; 

*7. The Indian (ancient Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit ; modem Hindi, 
Bengali, Maralhi, etc). 

€L The resemblances and diflbrenoes of these langoages are of the same 
kind with those of the English and German, and due to the same causes. 
If, wfaere we say 8ix and ttie German fcd^«, the ancient Roman said sex, the 
ancient Greek heXy the ancient Hindu shash, and so on, it is all for the same 
reason for which the Germans and we say aing and aang (above, 448.5). 
Only, in this wider family, of races whose separation is mudi more ancient, 
the remaining correspondences are proportionally fewer and less conapiou- 
ous, the discordances more numerous and deeper. 

(. Although relationships for the languages here named have been sur- 
mised, and are often dauned, on a yet wider soale (tor example, with ihe 
Hebrew and the other "Semitic" languages), they haye aot been demon- 
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Btrated. See, for the Indo-Eiuropean ftmiflj in genenl and m particolarj the 
author's " Language and the Study of Language," p. 186 etc 

45L The divisions of the Germanic branch of this great 
family are as foUows : 

1. The Low-Qtrman^ occupyhig the lowlands of northern Qermanj. 
To this division belong — ^the English, as modem representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was carried into England, and made to displace the Celtic, 
hj the invadmg tribes from the northern shares of Grennany, in the fifth 
oentuiy; the DuJkh^ or literary language of the Netherlands; the ancient 
Saaon and Fritiait^ no longer cultivated; and the various dialects now 
spoken among the people in northern Germany, whose literary language is 
the cultivated High-German, or " German." 

2. The High-Qtrmjany occupying central and southern Germany. The 
only existing cultivated dialect of this division is the one which we know 
as " the German " language ; its history will be given with a little more 
fulness farther on (462 etc.). 

8. The Scmdinofoian^ occnpying the peninsulas of Denmark and Sweden 
and Norway, with the island of Iceland (colonized from Norway in the 
ninth century). Its languages are the ancient Icelandic or Old Norse, and 
the modem Konoegian, Swedish, and Ikmish 

These are all the divisions represented by existing languages. Besides 
them, however, is to be noticed 

4. The ChViic^ represented by parts of a Gothic version of the Bible 
made in the fourth century of our era in the dialect of the Goths of Moesia 
(generally called, therefore, the lloeso-GothicX by their bishop Ulfilas. Of 
all the extant monuments of (Germanic language, this is by two or three 
centuries the oldest, and*therefore of the highest value in all inquiries into 
the history of the whole Germanic family of languages. 

452. 1. The more immediate connection of English is thus 
seen to be with the Low-German languages ; but its relation to 
the German is very near, as compared with that to the other Eu- 
ropean tongues, and the correspondences of word, grammatical 
form, and meaning, between the two are numerous and striking. 

2. These correspondences — beside their intrinsic interest, and 
their value as historical evidences bearing upon the development 
of both languages, the relations of the races speaking them, and 
the growth of ideas and institutions among those races — have 
also a practical value, as a help to the scholar to whose attention 
they are brought in retaining the meanbg of the German words 
he IS endeavoring to learn. 

3. It is the proper duty of a German-English dictionary to point out in 
detail the English words which are to be regarded as identical, or of kindred 
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elements, with German words (a duty sought to be fiilfilled in the vocabu- 
laiy to the author's German Reader). But no small part of the correspond* 
enoes are readilj to be discovered bj the scholar himself^ espedallj if his 
researches are guided at first by a judicious and enlightened teacher. 

4. The yarieties of difference, both of form and meaning, which distin- 
g^h German words fix>m their English correspondents, are much too great 
to allow of their being set forth here. To exhibit with fulness even the 
more important among them, and explain their reasons (so far as these ad- 
mit of explanation), would be the work of a professed comparative gram- 
mar of the Germanic languages. There is, however, one set of differences 
which are so regular in their occurrence, and whidi are of such prime im- 
portance for one who undertakes to compare German words with English^ 
that they may not be passed without notice. 

The Law of Progression of Mutes. 

453. The law of progression of mates (in German, the iarxt^ 
DerfcBtebmtg^ * pushing of soonds out of place : ' generally called 
"Gnmm's Law,*' after the great German grammarian Jacob 
Grimm, who was the first clearly to iUustrate and establish it) is 
one of the most striking and characteristic features of the whole 
body of Germanic languages, affecting the original mut-es of those 
languages with a regukr but intricate system of changes. 

454. The original mute letters of the Indo-European langua- 
ges are nine in number, and of three classes — Ungual or ^mutes, 
palatal or it-mutes, and lahidl or j>-mute8 : each class containing 
a surd mute (<, kj />), an aspirate {thy kh, ph — more originally 
dhy ghj hh)y and a sonant {d^ g^ h). Thus, 

taxd. aspirate. mnant. 

Imgnal mutes t dh ox ih " d 

palatal mutes k gh or hh g 

labial mutes jp Ih ot pk h 

a. These aspirates are to be understood as uttered in the way thej are 
written — ^that is to sa7, with an h or aspiration audibly foUowing the' mute 
letter which begins them: and not, for instance, as wo are accustomed to 
pronounce our & and pK These last are not aspirated mutes, but spiratUA, 
simple oontinuable sounds, which have grown out of the aspirates, but are 
phonetlcallj of quite another character. Any aspirate in the Germanic 
languages which had become a spirant was no longer liable to the law of 
progression. 

455. It is found now that, as a general rule, in the great body of 
theGermanic languageB (Gothic, Scandinavian, Low-German), each 
of these mutes has been pushed forward one step in its own class, 
the surds having become aspirates, the aspirates sonants, and 
the sonants surds ; while, in the High-German languages (includ- 
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ing the "Gennan"), each has been pushed forward two steps, the 
surds hairing become sonants, the aspirates surds, and the sonants 
aspirates. 

456. 1. This role would in strictness require that 

Hwgnai labial palatal 

original tj thy d ' />, ph, h k^ kh, g should have become 

SngHsh ^A, dy t phy 6, p kh^ g^ k and 

German dy ty th 6, p, ph g^ k, kh; 

but to the regularity of this result there are many exceptions : 

a. Original p and k^ in whole classes of words, at their &'8t change 
were converted into the spirants /and A, instead of the aspirated mates 
ph and kh^ and so remained unaltered bj the second change. 

b. The High-German dialects in general ixfok the second step of progres- 
sion less completely and less strictly in the labial and palatal than in the lingual 
series. In the two first, some diaJects, at a certain period, were more faithful 
to the requirements of the rule than were others ; but, in the modem Qer- 
man, the authority of the latter has prevailed Thus, for bin, * be/ the 
dder monuments give pirn {p for &)---and so in a great number of other 



c. In the lingual series, the Qerman has converted the aspirate th, 
regularly required as the correspondent of English ^ into a sibilant, 
f or g. 

2. Hence, the actual correspondence between English and 
German, so fiu: as concerns the law of progression, is m general 
as follows : 

Ungaal labial palatal 

to English th, df, t /, b, p hy g^ k correspond 

German b, i, f,j h,\, I, f,<) 1^, g, f. 

Even these correspondences, however, do not hold strictly in 

all cases : thus, 

a. A mute is often protected from alteration by combination with an- 
other letter : thus, dhjnoTl: as in Sanb, land, manbern, wander; ®o(b, gold ; 
— < by *, h {chf gh), f: as in ©tcin, stone, ^a% haste; ^ai^t, night; ^raft, 
craft 

b. Even the oldest English and German (the Anglo-Saxon and the old 
High-German) have their irregular exceptions to the rules of correspon- 
dence ; and these exceptions have become much more numerous in later 
times, as each language, in the course of its history, has suffered anoma- 
lous changes in some of its words and letters. 

457. Below are given examples of the more important correspondences 
between German and English consonants — ^those which result from the law 
of progression, and a few others. 

458. Lingttal series. « 

1. 2) in German answers regularly to Englis]i ft : thus, ha9, thai, benfen, 
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ikink, hxd, thick, bo<^, ihough, %>ixxft, Uurgi, W\, thrte^ 16ab, ha(h, 8ntbn^ 
brother^ (&tbt, tairth. 

a. The most important exception is that of a b after n or I, aa noticed 
abo7e (456.2a). 

2: % (or tl^: see 37) in German aoBwers regnlarlj to English di thus, 
%Ci^, day, ttef, daep^ Xob, deaXh^ tl^ttit, do^ XvtW, loved, &ott\^xt, godhead, 
felten, sddam, Sort, word, mtter, under. 

a. Excepted especially is a t after f , 6n, f, which (as noticed aboTO, 
456.2a) usoallj corresponds to an English 1 

8. The Bngoal sibilants in German, %, % %, i, often oortespond to Enff- 
llsh U thns, bad, bag, fhai, i^etg, hoit,^,it, avA, oui, beffer, Mfer, ^y^,foo% 
j»et; two, gtt, to, 3ttt, «Wb, 3a^t, tefe, 3off, tofl. 

0. But the sibilants are also in numberless cases the representatives of 
original sibilants, and are therefore found alike, or with but slight variations, 
in German and English : thus, ftng, sing, {o, m, bied, Aif, @tetn, stone, ©d^am, 
Oume, @d^nee, snow, fd^elten, scold, 

ASild. Labial uries. 

1. a. fd, in German, when initial, regularly answers to English &: thus; 
©ab, hath, ©ruber, brother, ©lut, bhod, geboren, hom. 

h. In the middle of a word, or as final, it is usually represented in Eng- 
lish by/ or «: thus, ab, off, of, l^alb, haif, taub, dectf, ©cib, toifs, licb, W; 
— Xaube, dove, {hrben, starve, fleben, seven, Stnaht, knave, fiber, over, gieber, 
fever, 

2. $ in German answers, with very few exceptions, to English p: thus, 
)»a{f en, iMM^ ^tdi, pitch, ^ia^t, plague, ©picg, spU, {prtngen, spring. 

3. a. %, like b, agcees with English / when initial: thus, fallen, faU, 
gtf(^,>A, ^vii,fDot, flic9en,;ly, fret,>V«. 

b. Elsewhere in a word, it usuaUy corresponds to English >: thus, tief, 
deep, ^(^(af, sle^ auf, tgi, reif, ripe, fd^afftn, Ompe, l^fen, kdp, toerfen, 
warp, offen, open. 

4. $f is a peculiar (^rman combination, occurring with great frequency 
in words anciently derived from the Latin, as representing a Latin ^: thus, 
$f[an3e, plant (Lat, plania), $f orte, ' door ' (Lai porta), $f eil, ' arrow ' (Lat 
pifttm), $feffer, pepper (Lat ihjmtX $funb, pound (Lat jmnuHm). But it is 
also found in a good many words of Germanic origin : thus, Wf^l, oppU, 
¥f[td^t,i)?^W, @(^nc^fe, snipe, ^flpfen, hop, ^fro<)f, i)rop. 

460. Palatal series. 

As a general rule, the letters of this series— namely, g, I, %, also nl and 
ng— are the same in German and English: thus, @ott, god, i>tx%t^tn, forget, 
griln, green, SBogen, wagon ; — latt, cold, bicf, thick, tDtrfcn, foork, Har, dear, 
^itabe, Awaw;— ^ar, hair, ^rj, heart ;-^ ftnlcn, sink, Jtngen, sing. 
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ExooptionB, hoiweyer, of a more irr^^ar kind, are Teiy numeroua. 
Thus, 

a. English eh is found not infrequentlj where the Gk^rman has ! : thus, 
^nn, chirij @trcrfe, stretch. 

h, Qerman c^ is yariously represented in English, bj %, gk^ tch, etc. : 
thus, «w4 600*, bo(^, though, Uxd^t, light; "^t&i, pitch. 

c An original g, which the German has retained, haa yeiy often under- 
gone manifold corruption or loss in English : thus, %a%, day, liege, lUge, 
lie,maa,may, ©eg, way ;—©ilgeI, hill, ^xtatl, tile, *oacl, /ou;/ /— folgen, 
follow^ wi%, beUow$, @^otge, wmno, botgen, wnw,'— and so on. 

d. ^, as has been pointed out, is in Gtorman very often a mere ortho- 
mphiod device for signifying the long quantity of the neighboring voweL 
Of course, where it has this character, nothing corresponding with it in Eng- 
lish is to be looked for. * 

461. Into the discussion of the general tendencies and the special 
causes which have led to the harmonies and discrepancies of German and 
English words, and have produced either classes of correspondences or 
single and apparently anomalous cases of difference, we cannot here enter: 
such subjects would be in place in a historical grammar of German, or a 
comparative grammar of the Germanic languages in general 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

462. The German language is, as has been seen, one of the 
dialects of the High-German sub-division of the Germanic division 
or branch of the Indo-European family of languages. 

a. Every cultivated or literary language is, in the same way, by origin 
one of a'g^oup of more or less discordant dialects — one to which external 
circumstances have given prominence above the rest 

h, Since unity of speech cannot be maintained over a wide extent of 
country, or through a numerous community, except by aid of the unifying 
influences of high civilization and literature, it is only a matter of course 
that Germany, at the beginning of the historical era, was filled with a 
variety of dialects — ^many of which are yet far from being extinct 

c Germany was first brought to the knowledge of the rest of the world 
by the Romans, whose attempts to conquer the country, as they had con- 
quered Gkiul (France), proved in vain, partly owing to the stubborn resistance 
of the German tribes, partly because of the remoteness of the country, and 
the decay of the aggressive force of the Roman empire. Later, nearly all 
the European provinces of the empire were overwhelmed, one after an- 
other, by roving hordes of Germans ; but these nowhere established them- 
selves in sufBcient numbers to maintain their own speech. Thus the 
dialects of the Groths, the Vandals, and other noted German races, became 
extinct, by the absorption of those races into the communities of other 
speech among whom ttiey settled. 

d The introduction of Roman Christianity, dvilization, and letters into 
Germany (beginning in the fifth century), the establishment of the Frankr 
ish empire under Chlodowig over nearly all the (^rman tribea (about the 
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end of that oentiuyX and its yet more brilliant renewal under Charlemagne, 
three centuries later (A. D. 742-814X produced in the country a state of 
things favorable to a unity of customs, institutions, and language. It re- 
mained then for circumstances to determine which of the many existing 
dialects should win such ipiportance In the eyes of all the German peoples 
as to be accepted by them as their literary language. 

463. The history of the High-German dialects flails into 
three periods : 

1. The Old High-German period (9It]^od^betttf(^), down to the 
twelfth century ; 

2. The Middle High-Oerman period (SKittct^od^bcutfd^), cov- 
ering four centuries, from the beginning of the twelfth to the 
time of Luther ; 

3. The New High-Oerman period (92eul^od^beutfd^), from the 
Reformation down to our own days. 

464. 1. The Old Hi^h-Oerman period commences with the 
eighth century ; from which, however, only fragments have como 
down to us. 

a. As the oldest of these is regarded* the ffUdbrandsHed^ a pre-Ohris- 
tian poem, in the alliterative verse which appears to have been the origi- 
nal form of poetic expression of the whole Germanic race. 

2. The literature of this period is chiefly Christian, and con- 
sists of versions from the Latin, collections of words or glosses, 
paraphrases and comments of Scripture, and the like. 

a. The most noteworthy productions of this class are Otfried's Krist 
( A. D. 868), a harmony of the four Gospels, in the first rhymed verse ; a 
prose version of Tatian^s harmony of the Gospels, of about the same 
period ; the works of the monk Notker (about A. D. 1000) and his school, 
especially his prose version and explanation of the Psahns; Williram*8 
(about A. D. 1075) prose paraphrase and explanation of Solomon's Song. 

h. Besides these, there are a few songs, forms of imprecation, and ol^er 
like remnants of a more popular and native class of productions. 

8. The leading Old High-German dialect was the Prankish, as 
being the language of the ruling- race and dynasty ; but there was 
no prevailing literary dialect accepted through the whole country 2 
each writer used his 0¥m native idiom. 

a. Other dialects represented in this period are the Alemannic and Swa- 
bian, and the Bavarian and Austrian. 

465. 1. In the Middle High-German period, the literary dia- 
lect was the Swabian. 

a. Because it was the court-language of the empire under the Swabian 
emperors, Conrad and JE'rederick Barbaroasa and their successors {A. JD. 
1138-1268). 
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b. The grand diflbrenoe distingiushing the language of the Middle period 
firom that of the Old, is the reduction of the former fUll and distinct vowels 
of the endings of words to the indifferent and monotonous e. Thus, qthe, 
* I give,* was in the first period gibn; geben, *to give/ was gjsban; ^tjo^cn, 
'to fishes,* was viscum; bUnbed, * blind* (neut sing.), was hlindaz; Dlinbett 
(dat pL) was hlinddno; and so on. In this respect the Middle and New 
Bigh-German stand nearly upon the same level 

2. The literature is abundant and various, and of a very higb 
order of merit. 

It may be divided into 

a. The works of the Minnesangar (* love-singers *), of whom more than 
three hundred are more or less known. Some of the most eminent among 
them were Hartmann von der Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Hernrich von 
Ofterdingen, Walther von der Yogelweide, and Gk>ttfried von Strassburg. 
They wrote songs of love and chivalry, epics (chiefly founded on French 
and Provencal subjects), didactic poems, fables---almost everything except- 
ing dramas. 

h. The popular legendary epics, new workings-up of stories — ^half-mythi- 
cal, lialf-historical — which had long been current amoi)g the German races, 
and even in part belonged to the whole Germanic race. Their authors are 
unknown. Chief among them is the Lay of the Nibelungen {2fibelungeniied\ 
a magnificent poem ; others are Gudruiif and the lesser tales whidi make 
up the Betdenbudh ('Book of Heroes*). 

e. The works of the Meiaiersanger (' master-singers *). These were poets 
by trade, organized into guilds, and canrying on their handicraft in a very 
regular and very uninteresting manner, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (and later), after the decay of the national literature which had 
flourished under the Swabian emperors. Their productions have mostly 
gone into merited oblivion. 

466. During the time of literary depression which occupied the last 
century or two of the Middle period, the foundations were laying for the 
New. The wearing-out of the feudal system ; the rise of the cities to im- 
portance and wealth; the awakened sense for Art, both in architecture and 
in painting ; the establishfnent of universities ; the impulse given to classi- 
cal learning through Europe in consequence of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks ; the invention of printing, which put literature within the 
reach of a vastly increased class — all these circumstances prepared the way 
for a national culture which should be as much wider and deeper-reaching 
than that of the preceding period, as this than that of the first. And 
whereas in the Old period literature had been the property chiefly of the 
church and the priests, with complete diversity of dialects ; and, in the 
Middle, the property of courts and the great, with acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence of the court-dialect; so now, it was to be shared in by the great 
body of the people, and to possess for its use something like a^true national 
language. 

467. The New High-German period begms with the 'grand 
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nstional moyeraent of the Befonnalaoii, and eflpeciallj with the 
writings of Luther. 

0. The dialect which Luther used was not a oontinuafion of the Swa- 
bian, which had long since sunk into insignificance, while each anthor had 
again begun to write in his own idiom ; nor was it the precise ^>oken 
language of any part of the country: it was, as he himself states, the language 
of public aflfairs in Saxony, and used by the various courts throughout 
Germany. It had grown np in a measure on paper, in learned and lite- 
rary use, and united in itself some discordant dialectic elements. 

h. It was the nationality of Germany that created the possibility of a 
national language: it was the exdted and reoeptive state of the national 
mind at the time of the Reformation, tbe inherent force and vigor of style 
in the writings of Luther and his ooacyutors, the immense and immediate 
circulation which they won among all dasses of the people, and the adop- 
tion of his version of the Bible as a household book through nearly the 
whole country, that gave to the particular form of speech used hy him an 
impulse toward universality which nothing has since been able to check or 
interfere with. It has become more and more exclusively the language of 
education and learning, of the courts, the pulpit, the lecture-room^ the 
school, the press ; and in the la^ towns and cities it has to some extent 
extirpated or deeply affected tbe old popular dialects, wMch are now 
hardly met in purity except among the rude country population. Thus 

468. The langaage of Lntheri not a little modified in spel- 
ling, ntterance, and constroction, and greatly enriched by new 
formations and additions, is now the speech of the educated in 
all Germany (both High-Germany and Low-Germany), and there- 
fore entitled to be called the Gxbman lanouaox. 

a. To illustrate the alteration which it has undergone during the 
three centuries and a half of its existence, is here added Luther's version 
of the Lord's Prayer, as given in his first edition of the German New 

Testament (1622): ji^et Sotet iMot km ^ipnd^ ^Wi fUom fd) Idpltn; 
^ekm 9taA ImBt; ^tini SSifie gefi^e^ dff (Bxban ive t^m Im &mA; 
Itnftr tt0lidi 8r»tt pfb wa§ tftM; IM imrgti lut^ mfm &iiMt^ mte 
W9t imfetni @4ntt^)ciit liergekit; UmA fate im^ nitt t^m Setfitdiiiitg*; 
eoakfiterlafetiiidlNUikiiieiid; S)eait ktpa ift M airM/ mk lite A»i^ 

b. The former dialects not onalj still subsist in Germany amox^ the 
uneducated, but their influence niore or less affects the literary speech, 
especially as regards its pronunciation, so that the educated even, from 
different parts of the country, do not speak precisely alike. 

469. To give any history of the language, its cultivation, and its 
literature, during this its modem period, will not be attempted here : even 
to mention the names of the principal writers who have distinguished 
themselves by their contributions in German to literature and science would 
require pagea Such are their merits that to possess no knowledge of 
Gktrman is to be cut off from one of the most important sources of knowl- 
edge and culture within our reach. 
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GERMAN WRITTEN CHARACTER 



The Gemian written letters are as 


follows 


: 


Cap^ smalL < 


aqniv't. 

a 

I 


Gap. BmalL 


equiv^ 

• 

3 
h 


Cap. ' small eqniy^ 


^ . 


c 


S" ^ 


I 


^ j:' u 


^ J' 


d 


^^ _ 


m 


^ ^' V 


^ - 


e 


^ « 


n 


^^ «. «, 


d7 .- 


f 

9 
h 

i 


^ - 




q 

r 


Q^ ^ a, 

f r y 



The general pecoliarity requiring especial notice in this character is the 
prevalence of ang^ular ioBtead of rounded strokes among the small letters. 
Owing to this, i is distingoished from e only by its dot ; also u from n only 
by the round stroke above the former (which stroke, however, is omitted 
as unnecessary when the u is modified). Further, e is distinguished from 
n only by the strokes being made much closer together.' For the same reason, 
the Oy g, Oj q are not entirely dosed at the top. 

The use of the two forms of small 8 corresponds precisely with that of 
the two forms of the same letter in printed text: the first is to be every- 
where written for f, and the other for 9. 

For sz is written a peculiar character (as shown in the table), instead of 
a combination of those for s and z. Special forms of combinatipn of 88 
and 8t are also sometimes made. 
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Examples: 






'l-^^ 



■»*■•*"»■* # <Wi»t*» 



^./^ ^-^l_y 



^Z,- * *: * m m,^m • //£•*» 












^^6^. 



/Ctm.-0-'*^tm. ^ZA.^»^tm-*-0- '^*^ ^ < w ».^ ^^^^^fm- ^ ^ 



- » m » < * » * 
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"V 



tX 



> 



t/ 



T/ 



t/ 



cX 



■> 



•i-^ 



^/J'^^ 









$eine. 







V 



c/ 



> 



'^L^ 



^^ ..^.^ 



•*-*^^*»^^ tJ^if-^ *tm**-*-»^^* 



<99t^e. 
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ALPHABEnCAI. LIST OV 
VERBS OF THE OIJ) CONJUGATION, 

MD OF THE IRREGULAB VERBS OF THE KEW CON JUGATIOH. 

Explanations, — In the following table are g^ven the principal partB of all 
the verba of the Old conjugation, together with the imperfect snbjunctiYe ; 
also the second and third singular indicative present and the second singu- 
lar imperative, whenever these are otherwise formed than they would be 
in the New conjugation. Forms g^ven in full-faced type (thus, gebacfm) 
are those which are alone m use ; for those in ordinary type (thus, hi^ 
hadt) the more regular forms, or those made after the manner of the New 
conjugation, are also allowed ; forms endoaed in parentheeis are especially 
unusual, poetical, or dialectic: a aubjdned remark gives additional explana- 
tion, if any is needed. The number of the class and division to which each 
verb belongs (see 263-6) is added at the end. 

For convenience, the forms of the modal auxiRarieci and other irregular 
verbs of the New conjugation are included in the List, with reference at the 
end to the paragraph in the grammar where tiieir conjugation is eiplained. 
They are distinguished by being put in ordinary type throughout 

No verb is given in (he list of a compound. If found only in composition, 
• hyphens are prefixed to all its forms, and an added note gi?es its com- 
pounds. 

elass. 
IL3 



pTCsH Indiei riac* pnt India pnt wnlbj, inqMr. past part. 

eadP(ti.*balce' M(f^ MA hut Hit ^badm 

often of Kew oanj., espeoiaUy when tranaitiTe ; except the partioiple. 

tharen, sMet^ sBiert shar share »lin shoren 

only in %tbixtn, *bear, bring loith^ (fonnerly gebeten). 



Oc{ffm/bite* 

Ocrgcn, 'hide* Mrsfft^Mr^t 

OcrfNit, 'bunt* iixftefl, btxft 

Oi«9(ti, *bend* 

eutm, *effar' C^eutjl, Beu*) 

eftibeti, *bind' ,.5 

eittm, *beg' 

eiofett, *blow* hlam,blan 

etdhtn, * remain' 

eUidftn. » bleach* 



hi% 


bint 


hwt9 


Mrflc 




Wir0C 


Botft 
borji 


boifle 


boa 


host 


hot 


hott 


(Otlb 


h&nht 


hat 


bate 


hliH 


htitft 


hlUh 


hlUU 



birg 



^hlffm 
scboram 



sebogett 

C^ent) geboten: 



Bli(^ hU^ 



as intransitive, of either oonj. ; as transitiye, of New only. 



Oratcit, * roast* 
fBved^en, * break' 
Stennen, *bumr' 
©rlngen, * bring* 
fhtifftn 



hvid^n, brid)t 



htitt 
bracb 
brannte 
brai^te 



hri<h 



-T.. — ... . ^«<ft 



obaolefe9 exoept in gebet^en, *thxiye.' 



Wete 
bracbc 

Brennte 

sbitht 



$tbeteu 
g«blafm 
flcbticbot 

gebli^en 

gebrateti 
gcbrodKti 

gebrannt 

gebva^ 

sbicbett 



L8 

ULl 
L3 

13 

ULS 

HLS 

LI 

L4 

IL8 

nLa 
ni.i 

n.8 

L8 

249 

250 

HLi 



laflBittrt. pNBHtadkkil^ fMLtaSta. ynt «d(|. tapar. pmC pwt tHasm. 

a)cslen ba^tc Mt^tt gcbae^ 260 

ftefbeit •Mi»{l, «birM *UbA stiaU fM* >bot^m 1.8 

«bftrbc 
only in vntet^en, * pecUh ; * irtdoh, as tinasltlTe, * dertroy,* is of Kew oonj. 

l^ingcti, *eDgi^re* — bang bAnge —^ gebungen IIL6 

fl)fff(4Kn, *thiwh* brili^fl, bclf^t btafiA brAjAf btif^ scbrofdica U 

sbridctt (^brcalt) sbroi s^rofR ^bienf) sbrof^ in.8 

onlyinvexbtfc|eiif *Tex.* 

fttin^tn, •preas* -. — brans >r4n0f gcbningcti 1.1 

a)ftrfen,*l)epennittod'baTf, baifPibaff bnsfte bihrfte wanting gebnrft 261 

9abt«ti,*go* |iM»#Wfft Mf mv gcfa^vm IL9 

90001, 'ftdl* ^Um^foOt fkl fUk gefaBcit U^ 

tongcii, •ortoh' fSitgfl, fonst ^9 gnge gcfongcii II.8 

9^teit, * fight* fU^te^n^t fpd^t fod^te fl^t gefod^tctt HLS 

Hebtat «fie»lfl,«flc»ft sf«»l sfabb «flc»I sfoblen L8 

only in b<fe^Ua, * command,* emyfe^Uiii * commend: * fel^Ien, *faQ,* is another word. 

9inb(ti, *llnd' fanb fonbc — gcfuitbctt 1.1 

Vled^tai,* twine* m^ mt liod^t fLod^H fli^t ^tfUfd^tm HLS 

»l<l«ett,* apply* ___—•-— ^ «<• i**<S, «^*^ 

antiquated axoept in fUif befleltca, * exert one's sell* 

9l<(9(n, *il7* OUagfl, Ikadt) 4I09 ffdge (fbiid) 8HIO0(it niJI 

9lic^€it, 'flee* (ICea^^, fleai^t) fioh ffd^ (tleni^) 9(flo^(ii ^^ 

91i(fftit, *flow* ifn$e% fM^) ffpf 4ld#e (ffeuW 9(«o«fni ra.8 

^ftaem, 'adc' ftagHrfraet frafl ftikflc geftajt 

property a TBib of tbe New oimj. only. 

9ref|dt, 'deromr* ffifMl^fritt fhif fra«c UH flcfrcffm n.1 

9riefcit,'fi«eM* frot fWit gcfrotcit IIL8 

^ollivn, •farment' — - 90^ ^ifftt gcgo^tat IIL5 

alflo spelt g&rea etc., without ^. 

«cbctt, *giTe* gicbH^gicbt gob gobe gi(b gcgcbcit n.l 

gibll, gibt g{b 

«cb(n,*go* ging ginge gcgongcii 367 

«clttit,*l)e worth* gltffl^gilt gait gfiltc %m gcgoltett L8 

goltc 

only in VfvgCifcay * forget. 

«{e«<tt (S»|efl' d^nfO gof goffie (aea|) gegofTai in.8 

sginnm sgotm sgattitc sgottmn L2 

sgontic 
only in Begiaaca, * begin.* 

eUidKit, 'resemble* 9W«J flft«*« gegl^ea IILl 

nsoalty ei New 001^ when teaoflitiye, 'make similas.* 

«kttcii,* glide* Bim gtiite 1 fleglitiea ULl 

mimmm, '^itteeai* glonm Bidmmc seeloaiaien zn.5 

Orabcti, 'dig* grabfl,grfibt gnt^ gffibc. gcgrobcii n.^ 



ni.i 



IL2 



ILl 
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mttifen, 'grip*' 




griflf 


StifH 




9<«Hffdi 


IILl 


^aUn, 'haT8« 


W.\<d 


^attc- 


«&tte 





^t^ht 


239 


^aftrft,*hold« 


baltH, Mt 


bicit 


bicltt 





Bthaltm 


n.8 


BomeUmeB oonfoonded in^Snnfl withV 


biitde 
hknae 


' {traoB.), New conj. 


IL8 


♦«Klt,*h0ir» 




^tei 


(lebe 




Se^nen 


II.4 


^bctt, 'lalae* 





t& 


^ 





0C»PbCtt 


III.5 


^fim/<»U* 





hki 


bide 




ge^ffat 


III.9 


^Iftti,»lielp' 


(iifn, baft 


bolf 


\&% 


m 


t^olfm 


1.8 


ITeifhi, 'idiMe* 




ttff 


aife 




Sefiffen 


in.i 


Jtennen, ♦know' 




lonnt^ 


feiutte 




Selonnt 


249 


IM(f(ti,*cho(Me* fo§ 


ItocniBtitoBame 


gejofen 


III.3 


ftbmntcn, 'prefls' ' nomm fWmme 

forma of Old oonj. very zare exoept from UtUmmtn* 


— 


genonmni 


in.6 


tnUUn, 'oleaye' 


— — 


ao» 


mu 




9efIo(en 


IIL8 


irKmiitcn, *oUmb* 




Konn 


Kdmme 




flenommen 


III.5 


ttlin^en, *mnaA' 





nans 


K&ngc 
Ay. 




fleQungett 


1.1 


Turdy of New < 


wnj., eqwdallj when truudi 








Ihtdfen^'pinoli' 


_ 


fnlff 


fnlffe 


— - 


Sehiiffett 


nLi 


Mttuipm, *plnoli* 




fiit|»9 


tnipye 




9efni)>pc]t 


IILl 


ITomiiim, 'oome* 


(t5mn1l, Ummt) 


low 


fame 




§aommm 


967 


ITdimcii, *oaii« 


ulllllf XftSIInf CAOQ lOQlUC • 


I5itnte 


wanting flcfoniit 


251 


IWedkil, 'creep' 


ilnim, ewtt<^t) 


frocb 


ffod^ 


(tren<^)9cCro4Kn 


in.8 


tt&vm, 'ohoo«>' 




tot 


Ute 




getPten 


IIL8 


S«b<n,*load« 


I&b^X&bt 


Inb 


Iftbe 




0(latocn 


iLa 


£<«reii, 'let' 


MfMI, (at t 


Ifei 


Kcfte 





acioivbt 


IL8 


Itaufm, 'nm' 


tsm, UuH 


Uef 


Ud^ 





Bdaukn 


n.4 


Seihcn, *«aiBBr' 





Utt 


Urn 


_ 


' Qcttttm 


ULi 


ttOtm, Mend' 





m 


lie^ 





ScUclpcn 


IIL8 


£(fcn, 'read' 


Mtfk,ikn 


loi 


lofc 


liei 


gCKfCtt 


II.1 


£k0(lt, 'lie' 





I«« 


MftC c 





gel«8« 


L4 


''^^o^^ur^ 


t, •toee.' 


slot 


Aott 


•— * 


sloren 


in.8 


"^onlyfoond in aetttiflcn, *BDOoeed,' 


mSlSaen, 'fiSf^ used in tiibd plwrn only. 



£6fd>m,*extdngniahMifil^efl,Ii»t lef(^ Uf«e U^ selof^^en 

the forms of New oonj. pzerarably limited to transitive meaning. 



III.6 



t&^n, 'lie' (Uttflfl, bttflO 


log Idgc 


((eug) gelogcii 


in.8 


WUS^itn, ' grind' mA^lH, mtttt 

the forma of Old oonj. now in nee 


onlyintiiepartioiple, "^ 


IL2 


0Uiben, •shun' — 


micb nticbc 


...^^t^k..^ 


IIL8 


fOUlUn, ' milk' (mlltjl, mUK) 


moQ m&Ue 


CmilT) gemolfen 


nT.6 


WUHHt, *meami«' tniffcfl, mift 


mat mfite 


mli tpntfkn 


ILl 


aR&gen, * may ' mag, magfl, mag 


mo<^te mS^te 


wanting gemo^t 
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lafliiltiTe. 


pn»*ttodie.ttag. 


pnt iBdla iHwt raid. 


imp». put put 
wsnting gemu^t 


oUh. 
851 


9Uftmm, 'take' 


tifntntflf tiimnil 


tia^m 


ita^itu 




L8 


SZennen, 'name* 




nannte 


tiennie 


genannt 


*249 


mefm 

onlyinseiiefett, 


, 'recover, get welL' 


.n&fe 


— siufett 


ILl 


•"'♦Sbeoi.te. «»pt»5li;«r« 


moffe 


(«ncit|)stto|f<m 


in.8 


Vfelfeti, 'whistle' 




pwf 


l>fHfe 


gC|>1tfKll 


m.i 


9HKd(ti, •oherWi' 





JEJ 


Pffftfle 


Be)>|Iogeii 


nL6 


*relfe«, •pralae' prit* prUft 

forms of the Kew oonj. ate oooadonally met with. 


8(t>ricfm 


m.a 


fiiKlIctt, *gash' quiUfl, quim anoa 

of New oonj. when transltiye, •sweU, soak.' 


qtt&Oe 


quia geqnoaeik 


IIL5 


Ra^cit, 'avenge' (wiSf) (tSd^O 

forms of Old oonj. very rare, ezeept the partioiple. 


geto^ett 


in.6 


nafken, 'advise' 


teit^fi,t«^ 


ri(t« 


rict^ 




n.8 


9USben, 'mb* 




rk» 


ricbc 




m.s 


9lriften,'tear* 




Kft 


tiik 


gcriffw 


nLi 


mtiten, 'ride' 


— 


titt 


r<ttf 


0eHt«(tt 


IILl 


Stemten, 'mn» 


— — 


rannte 
Crennte} 


renntc 


getannt 

Cgetennt) 
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RMcii, 'nnen' 


(teiii^ft,te«<^0 


to<« 


tde^ 


(tett^) gero<^« 


in.8 


Kfogett, 'wring' 






ratidc 

ffiltflC 


senmdcti 


Ll 


Kimtat, 'nm' 




rami 


raitm 

TOtlttC 


< nenmmtt 


La 


Slitfot, 'call' 

rarely of New oonj. in inreteritk 


ritf 


ricf^ 




IL4 


eoufcti, 'drink' 


fteffi, fdnft 


foff 


iofH 




ni.4 


eauactt^'Back' fog f&«e flefoaen IIL4 

forms of New oonj. oocasionally met : somethnes oonf oonded with f&ttgeit, ' sookle.' 


•*afl^tt, 'c«>ate' . -- ?*«r Wfife , , Sef^^w 

generally of New oonj. when meaning ' be bnsy/ or ' proonre.' 


IL% 


e<^0eii,'8cnmd' 





f(«oS 


s^m 


geWoBett 


ni-ft 


only in gef ^e9en, ' happen : ' nsod in third person alone. 


ILl 


of &ew oonj. when transitive, 'disjoin.' 


WUbe 




m.% 


9d^dnm, 'appear' 




fown 


fd><(iic 




ITT.S 


ed^Itcn^'ioold' 


iwtit,imt 


fiMt 


^aiis 


\m gcfdtoltm 


L8 


e<^reit, 'sheer' 


f(^iet1l, Wtett 


f*or 


fdlOK 


f^ier 9<fd^otcit 


in.5 







fdiob 


fcl|db€ 


9(f«ob«t 


nL8 




(fi^eu^efl, Wm fc^ot 


fd)offe 


(Wett©9cf*0ffctt 


IIL3 


^d^inbtn, 'flay' 




f^itnb 


fc^Otihc 




ni.6 


e^liifni^'Bleep' 


f*Iaffl,f*Iaft 


f*Kef 


fd)«cfc 


9(fd)Iafett 


IL8 


«<|>Iagctt,'«rtrike' 


maBn,maQt mu^ 


fd^ludc 


acfc^Iasctt 


n.9 


ed>Iei<|^» 'sneak' 




f4Ii4 


imdi€ 


ScfdilidKit 


ILLl 
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in other senses than * whet| tiaarpai,'' pacoperly of Kew ocmj. 
f4U| fdiUffe 






m.! 



nLi 
in.8 

IIL8 
LI 



e4lbiten,'dit' 

e4lli(fftit,'shnt' (Si^Uu^,S^Uv^)fd^lo% Ukl^fft iWti^) ^tfdMfm 

d^Kngcn, *d!i«* Mm§ fdtlAtde gefcf^fttngett 

®d)mdi|(ti, 'miite* f4»iiiii fdmUft ^ffd^mifkn 111.1 

9(6iii(I]|(tt,*meIt* fAmllMfl, ft^mfl^ f^mots Mm6I^ f^mU) gef^molgett III.5 
luiaaBy and propeny of Ketr oonj. when tansttive. 

^dMumbcit, 'mart* f<^no* f^ndBc geft^noBen IIL4 

ec^ittibctt, 'oat* idmiti fit^tte 8tf<||ttitttii in.1 

€i4»raiib<ti, 'Bcrew* W»i \^tbU^ a^f^oben in.4 

«<|)r«fctt.' be afraid M^ridflM^^tiA f4wC MfUe f^tU gef^^cMfca L8 

of Hew oonj. as transitlTe, ' frighten.* 

«*retteii, 'write' ^ — fd^rUb fdtxkbt gefd^tUhm HLS 

9airekn,'cry' fd}tU fd^tUt §Hd^titm IILS 

e4»ffdten,* stride* fi^ritt fdiHm gcfdirittcti IILl 

94»»arm/8apxraxate*(ft(toinil, f^tnt)fd)»or fd)»pff 0(f4»ioOKit inOi 

9d^»c{9cn.' be silent* f<4*>^ f*»kte ^d^wU$m UL% 

sometimes of New oonj. as tnuudtiye, 'sueiioe.* 

^id^WHUm, * swell* f^miajl, f^»UIt fd^tsoS f^to&fle f^viO gef^voQen in.5 
of Mew oonj. as tninsitiTe. 

f(|)wauiiit fc^toaiiiiiw flcfd^toontnutt I>9 



Ckliwlnbcti, •vanish' 

«i4»»iitg(lt,* swing' 

9i4l»dreii,* swear' 



N^QWMW fdiltOAIwC ' 



f(9l9Afl9 ft 



1.1 






LI 






Ccfn^'be' 
€^ciibeii, *8eiid' 

Cicben, *boil* 
9{fio(ti, *>lng' 
^inieit, *Blnk' 
•fmtm, *«hink' 

eHKn,*rft* 
GoSen, *diall' 

iBxel7,oCttM 



fl^^, fle^t fa( 

fonWe 

fott 

f«n« 

' fonf 

—— • — — f antt 

— M 

foltte 

«i>Wil«i, *fl?ut' fpiii 

^ipvtdxn, * speak' fi»rii^fl, fi»H4i»t fprodi 

(fpTett^e^f^Yeti^)fl>roft 



fenbcte 

lUbeU 
fmtgc' 
foitlc 



fk» 



f on, f oQfir foV 
New oonj. 



ffiffc 
foOte 



«l»fin0kii,* spring' 



tponm 

fpltffe flefpliffen 

fptofk (fpccit^)0(fi»r9fiht 

fpnoifl fi»raii0e acfpnisidcti 



9Cfd^ioititbftt 

0cf4>imntg(ti 

gd4»»orai IIL5 

0cfc(m ILI 

gnvcfni 839.3 

gefoiiU 240 

flefcnbet 

ni.8 
u 

Ll 
Ld 

L4 

aai 

IIL9 
LS 

nLi 

L8 

IIL8 

U 



scfungen 
gcfuittett 

Sefonitcn 

gcfefRn 

Sefollt 

fjtfpOtOKtH 
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IidbiltlTa. 


»i««*tiitdifl.ii^ 
niikft,fMt 


pMCtaidio. pMt mid. 


di<» 


pMtptfl 

I aft tmiit «» 


dMS. 

L8 


nsoally of New oonj^ espedAlly whan tranaitlye. 


fUif 


geflotfett 


L8 


etcbnw 'Btand' 




iniiio 


j^ 


— 


gedAitM 


207 


(^Uf$Un, 'rteri* 


iimin,num 




HIUU 


dieW 


gedoMett 


L8 


^tti^m, *iiaoend* 




W*9 


Wege 





gcdicdcti 


ni.8 


(^tttUn, *di0* 


(livbfl^ nivbt 


dart 


itss: 


dirb 


gcdoi^M 


L8 


9tkbtn, 'dUqperae' 




dob 


ddbe 




QtftofWl 


HIS 


etiitim,* stink* 


— — 


ts^ 


ggjjg 






LI 


®toftcn, ^poah* 


fldteft^Udftt 


#iei 


dicte 




gedofdi 


n.4 


«twi4Ki|,* stroke' 




firic* 


dri<^ 




gcdri(iKit 


HLl 


^trritnt, ^etTire* 




drift 


drittt 





gcdrittm 


111.1 


Zt^utif'do* that tftfite 

the pret. fndio. t^&t is oominon in dialectio Gemuui, especially 


asanziliaiy. 


267 


Zragcn, »canry' 


tragd^trfiAt 


tni9 


trOgt 




gettagett 


n.9 


Zxtfhn, *hit' 


«llTf»# "Iff* 


twf 


ttdft 


triff 


getrodto 


L8 


Xreibcn, *drlTe' 




tricb 


triebc 





gctricbm 


nT.8 


Sreten,* tread » 




trat 


ttAH 


tritt 


gftfctm 


II.1 


«rlefett,»drip' 


Cttenfflr tteuft) 


ttoff 


trdffe 


(treuf) getroffeo 


ni.8 


Zrintm, »driiik' 




tvonf 
tnitiC 


tvanCc 
triuifc 







Ll 


Zraflcn, * deceive' 


— — 


tro« 


trdge 




g<tTOgeti 


IIL8 


tBadMto, 'grow' 


ivA^fefty ivA^fl 


»U4)« 


toud)fc 




gcwoayftn 


IL» 


VBascn, •weigh' -^ , wog »6ae 

sometimes of New 00113. : oompaie sDegen and wU^tn, 


eevogen Tn.6 

which axe the same word. 


mafdtm, *wa8h' 


»&f(«e^ »af<^t 


»uf4i» 


tOttfd^ 




gewofKbcn 


XL3 


SBcbcti, 'weave' 


— — 


»oB 


»5»e 




geivoBctt 


nL5 


sWHM» *»09 «»6fle • 


«too9en 
oonj. 


ra.5 


3Bel*ctt. 'yield' m^ mm 

of New oonj. when meaning * soften ' (as trans, or intrans.). 


eewi^en 


nLi 


ISeiftn, 'show' 




wiei 


lokfc 




gcwincn 


m.a 


©euben, 'tain' 




»anbte 
venbete 


toenbete 




eetoanbt 
gewenbet 


249 


Scrbeit/sae' 


I0if 9iff mtbt 


warb 


toatht 
tourbc 


With 


gctvofbctt 


L8 


tBerten, 'become' 


mirn,mitb 


toar^eto. totirbe 





gctoofbctt 


239.8 


ISttitn, 'throw' 


Vfivffkf mitft 


»arf 


»arfe 


ii»irf 


gcioorfbt 


L8 


1BC<9<«, 'weigh' wog toSge 

the same word with ttigen and swegen : ttlegen, *rock, 


eettogen 

'isof Newconj. 


in.8 


VBMben, 'wbid' 




wonb 


»atih( 




gcwititbcti 


Ll 


ttoiimm 




stoatin 


stoannc 




stOOIUtttt 


L9 



only need in gewinnen, * win.' 
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ptmH liiAa. rinf. prat latta prat nd^. iaqMr. past pot tiaaa. 

SBif^n, 'know* »ci^ n>ci|t, »ei| nv^it »ft|U fleivn^ 260 

XBoOnt, *wffl* mtS, toUlfl, »iS voflic woflic — ^ 0cwoltt >, 251 

Sci^n, *aooiiM* liOf )ic^ 9()i((cti IIL8 

8i(bnt«*draw* (^n^flr len^t) log i6$t Oen^) sciogcii ULS 

8winsai#''on»* )«Mas iaMngc geiimititm 1.1 
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VOCABUIiARY TO THE EXERCISES. 



AhbrevioHons, 



O. Old conjugation. 
prep, preposition. 
pron. pronoun, 
r^. reflezlYe. 
V. verb. 



a4i. adjective. irreg, irregular. 

achf. adverb. m. masculine noun. 

art. article. n. neuter noun. 

conj. conjunction. N. New conjugation. 

f. feminine noun. num. numeral. 

In the case of verbs of the Old conjugation, their class and division (263-6) is added in 
parenthesis after v. 0. References are frequently made to the Grammar, by paragraph 
and division, in the same manner as in the Grammar itself. Unusual meanings of a word 
are referred to the exercise and sentence where they occur. 

To each noun is added the ending of the genitive rfngniar (except in the case of femi- 
ninesX and the nominative plural (68). 



aBer^ «mj. but 
ahfauftn, v. ir. buy from. 
aBfc^reiBen/ v. 0. (III.2). copy. 
a At, a*', genuine. 
flMet/ wk *r«, «r. eagle. 
fibi) of at/ ^ "ten, »tetu lawyer. 
aU, proTk (193). alL— atte, nom, 
pl—afitt, gen. pi. 

aUeriftar tefl/ fr<m jart (142.2). 

aid; conj. as; when; after a com'- 

parativej than. 
dlfO/ o^f^ accordingly. 
alt/ adj- (& ^n comparison}, old. 
SUter, «. -x9, »r. age. 
am= an bent (65). 
an, prep, at; on; in. 

anbet/ a4;., other.— aubeteu/ dcu. 

sing, fern. 
attbetdtOO/ odv, elsewhere. 
anfangett/ v. 0. (IL3). begin. 

anqtnthm, adj- pleasant 

anf leibett/ v. N. refl. dress one's 

self. 
att|iel6ett/ v. 0. (ni.3). draw on. 
Sl^f el/ w. 4«, opfel. apple. 
arBeitett/ v,N. work.— atBeitet, 

works. 
fltttt/ w. Hnc8, *me. arm. 
atnt/ <w&'- (fi *w comparison), poor. 



att*/ co?%;. also. 
auf / prep, on, upon; at (Ex. 4.3). 
tluf gaBe/ / *bcn. task, exercise. 
auf 0el6en/ v* 0. (267). rise. 

ajiffteften, v. 0. (267). get up. 
flu^e/ ». *9e«, '9cn. eye. 
and/ iwcp. out of; of (Ex. 6.1). 

audgeften/ v. 0, (267). go out 
audf^rec^en/ «. 0. (1.3). pro- 



^ac^/ 9n- «(^e9, >a4e. brook. 
Balb/ adv, soon. 
^all/ ^ ^He^, 4Ile. ball. 
^anb/ 9». »be9, «anbe. volume. 
^anf / / =finle. bench. 
^ax, m. »ren, «rcn. bear. 
^aUttt/ ra, *mc8, 4umc. tree. 
^anm^tn, n, ^n^, *n. little tree. 
Beginnett/ v. 0. (I.2). begin. 
Uf^alttn, V, 0. (II.3). keep. 
^ein/ ». «ne«, =nc. leg. 
Bef^recftett/ v. a (L3). speak of. 

Beffet/ 04;. (I39.I). better. 
Befl/ a<^'. (139-1)- l>est 
Beftelftett/ v. 0. (267). consist— 
Beftelftt/ consists. 

Betra^ett/ v. 0, behave.— Bes 

ttd^t/ behaves. 



11 
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IQSett/ 9k AM, «tten. bed. 
©iBUortef / / -int Hbrary. 
IQSilb/ n. «be9, -ber. picture. 
^ittC/ / 'tteiu request. 
IQSIatt/ A. «tte«, 'fitter, leaf! 
hiau, o^'. blue. 
fQlti, ^ 'txti, — . lead. 
Blciiett/ V. 0- (IIL2). remain. 
Mittb/ 04* blind. 
Bd0/ 049* bad. 

jQ^ote^ ^ *ten, «ten. messenger. 
hxtdltn, V. 0, (L3). break. 
fSttitt, / »ten. breadth. 
fSvttt, n. .ttrt, *ttcr. board. 
©rief / m. -fe«, *fe. letter. 
htinqtn, ». ^: irre^. (260). bring. 

'^htin^t, bring I 
IQ3ro^^ f^ 'bed, «be. bread. 
^rubct/ 9ik «beT0, «flber. brother. 
©Ud^^ n. «(^ed, «a(^er. book. 
©ud^etbtett/ n. »tt9, «tter. book- 

shelf. 

a:»r4fltt«, «».'«, — (107). Christ. 

S)ai^/ n- "d^ed, 'fidget, roof! 

lann, odv, then. 

^at>Ott^ o^v- (166.4). thereof; of it 

^tin, pr.ads. thy.— beitte«, of thy. 

bcntt^ ooK^' for. 

bct^ ^if ^ bad/ <'^ the.— (lemon- 
«(raitve a((f . ami pron, that, that 
one. — rdoMve pron. who, which, 
that 

betiettiof/ eta detenu, o^^'. an(2 
pron, that, that one. 

beutUdft, adf. plaia 

beutfc^/ 04*. German. 

S)eittfl^/ 'I' tnd0e2L German lan- 
guage. 

Mc(/ a(^'- thick. 

bieneit/ v. K serre.— bietttf/ 

senrei 



bied; demanstr. a^j. and pron. (166). 

this, that— biefed/ biefet/ bics 
fe, ca»e» of bied* 

bit/ jjftm. A<w* btt* 
S)oiit/ m. «tne9, -me. dome. 
btei#iQ/ nwn. thirty. 
IVUdtn, V. N, print 
bUf pron. (161). thou. 
burnt, «&*■ thm. 
burf en, v. a: trr^. (261). be al- 
lowed. 

if^tf conj, before. 

tfltlid^, odj- honest 

eitt, art. a, an. — num. one. 

einattbet, pron* inded. one an- 
other. 

tiniq, pron. acdf.^^L tixii^t, some. 

iBiftn, n. «n9, «n. iron. 

em|>f an^eit/ v. 0. (II.3). receive. 

tX, pron. (161). he, it 

iBtttf / *ben. earth. 

erittnettt/ v. ^ fi^ remember. 

etfeilttett, »• -^^. wr^. (249). re- 
cognize.— erfettttfl, recognizest 

erfl/ a*', first* 

C0, jpr^n. it 

effett, V. 0. (II.1). eat 

tttoa^f pron. (188). something. 

eui^, pron. (161). you. 

euet, 1»M. aelj. (167). your. 

f aaeit; «. 0. (n.3). faiL 
%amilit, /. 4ten. family. 
f anb, from ftttbett* found. 
8fa#/ ».»ffe«, -offer, cask. 
f aul, a*, lazy. 

QfeBruat/ wi. *rc«, «rc. February. 

9ebet/ / *rn. pen. 

f eitt, adj. fine. 
Qf^ittb/ »». *be«, *be. enemy. 
%tlt, n. ^hti, «ber. field. 
%tnfitt, n. »r«, *r. window. 
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ftnbett/ V, 0. (Ll). find. 
Sfifi^/ m. *f(^e«, *f(J6e. fish. 
^(dc^e, / '^tVL Burfaoe. 
flei#ig^ <uy, industrious, 
fliegett, V. 0. (in.3). fly. 

8Io#/ ». '6c«,* 56e. raft. 

^lu^el, m, A9, 4. wing. 

§Itt#, fTL .ffe«, *flffc. riyer. 

f Ott/ fl<i». forth, away. 

f Ott^e^ett/ v. 0. (267). go away. 

f ragett/ v. N. ask. 

9rau^ / «auen. woman, wife. 

%tdultin, 9^ 'n^, *n. young lady. 

fXtUtn, v,K.r^. rejoice.— freuc 

mi^, am glad. 
%Xtnnh^ fn* «be9, *be. friend. 
f riW/ «4'- fresh. 
f to(/ <i4^'. cheerAil. 
%V0fd^, nL -f(i^e«, -ajd^Tc. frog. 
f Ulftteil, «.^ lead.--f AJtt/ Iwds. 
fllr, pre^' for. 
^tt#, TO. .6c«, .ilfic. foot,— afttg^ 

feet (211.2). 

galb, from ^elbett* gave. 
©attett/ TO. »n9, 'firten. garden. 
®atte/ TO, -tten, «tten. husband. 
®ihiv^t, «. -fle«, ge. mountain 

range. 
^eBarett/ v, 0. (1.3). bear.— ^e* 

iborett/ bom. 
^eBett/ V. 0. (236.2). giye.— ^elbe/ 

(I) give. 

^eBorett, >*w» ^elbdtetu 
^ihtoditn, from Brei^em 
@eBurt/ / -ten. birth. 
®tiaf^t, /. *rcii. danger. 
®tfd%Xtt, TO. «ten, 4etu comrade. 
^efattett/ «. O. (ELS). please.- 
^ef diet/ pleases. 

^ef unbett, >w?i ftnbett* 
geibett/ ». a (267). go.— ^eit, 

goes. 



®eif|, TO. «te9, 4er. spirit 
^eletrt/ <M;. learned. 
^tid^tf^tn, V, 0. (ir.l). happen.— 

gefl^at/ happened, took place. 
^efeiftctt, from fetem seen. 
^eflerit/ <«*». yesterday. 

^ttfian, from fyntu 

^ttotiii, part of totiktn, conse- 
crate.— tour^e ^ttotxkt, was 

consecrated. 
0etl>i#/ 04^ sure, certain. 

^leB, from ^eBem give i 

^ithi, from ^thtn* give?. 
Qleil^/ a<fv. immediately. 
9luc(Ul^/ o4f' happy. 
®0l^/ n. «bed, «be. gold. 
®ott, TO. 4te9, '5tter. god. 
®raB/ n^ «bed, "fiber, grave. 
®taf / TO. »fen, «fen. count 
OtO#/ euf/. (5 in compariaon), great 
^ttt/ flw/j. good. 

fidht, /nwnJoBen* have. 
l^aBett/ V. N, vrreg, (239.1). have. 

flatten, V. 0. (cs). hoid,^JdIt, 

holds, keeps. 
S^amxntXf to, »r9^ efitninet. htun* 

mer. 
ig^anb/ / 4nbe. htod. 
ibangett/ «. o. (n.3). hang. 

ilWti, a^' (fi in comparison), hard. 
l^fTett/ ». y- hate. 
Jat/ AoTO l^aBen* bas. 
l^attett/ yroTO (aBett^ had. 
Jl^an^, n. «fe9, ^aufer. house. 
(eBett, V. 0, (IIL6). raise, lift. 
^ti^f n* ^'beit, «beiu hero. 
%tlftn, V. 0, (L3). help. 

iftetanna^ett/ v. -y. draw nigh. 
J&ttt, TO. «rnt, ^rreit (93). master. 
fitutt, adv, to-day. 

mtXp odv, here. 
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f^iif, from fitiftn (210.2). 

iineitttoerfeii, v. a (i.3). throw 

in. 

Iboi^/ a*'. (139.1) (5 in compari- 
son), high. 

Iftofte; from toi^« 

Tbotcn, V. K. hear. 

^ortt/ «• *ne«f *5rner. horn. 

^ttti^^ wi. «be«, *be, dog. 

jjjut, «»^ 'tc«, *utc. hat 

i*; pron. (161). I. 
i^tten; |won., from er» 

iftr / iw«»- «4?'- O'^'^y ^er, its, their : 

iftre; Hrem, rtren, iftirer, 

i^ted/ cflwes 0/ lit* 
3^r, iwws. odj. (167). yonr. 
ittt = in ^em (66). 
immet^ «<*»• always. 
in, prep, in, into. 

ittd = in l>a« (66). 

ift, /^om feitt (239.2). is. 

3afcr/ «- *tc«, *rc. year. 
3amiar, «. -r«, -re. January. 
\c, adv. ever. 
ieb; P**^ «4;- (190). each, every. 

— jebem, ieber, «wc» o/ Jeb, 
3ebermantt; >ro«. (187). every 

one. 
ien, prow. CM??, yon, that 

iung, acHi' (^ inamvpa/riaon). young. 

fait/ (S »« comparison), cold. 

f anit; /rom f ^ttnett. 

faufen, V. i^. ^«y- 
fennen, v..i^ *^e9'- (249). know. 
^inb, TO. «bc8, *bcr. child. 
^irc^e; /. 4cn. church. 
^leib, n. «be«, *ber. garment 
f leitt, d^- small, little. 



«nalbe, »■ 'Ben, ^Beti. boy. 
fotitmen/ v- C?. (267> come. 
Hnntttf V. -^ *^esr. (251). can. • 
«0^f , w. *fc«f 'Opfc. head. 
foflBar, o^i. precious. 
ftattf, adj. (a w covriparison). 

sick. 
«retij, « 'je«f *xe. cross. 
erie*ett; v. o. (in.s). crawl. 
«rteg/ «*. *9e«, =ge. war. 
^ttgel, /. -gctn. balL 
f Ut|; «<;. (ft *» comparison), short 

lagett, Ao*» lieoen* 

laftm, odj. lame. 
(an 9/ <M&*- (tt in comparison), long. 
Sdn^e, /. -gen. length. 
lafTett; v. o.(n.3). let— idgt, lets. 
leBen, v. M live. 
f^thttt, wi. »r«, *r. teacher. 
8eiB, «*. *be8, *ber. body. 
Iei*t/ <«&'. ligH easy. 

leiben/ v. o. (III.1). suffer. 
Uif^tn,v.0.{llL2). lend.— Ut6e, 
(I) lend. 

lernen, v. ^: leam. 

le^t/ a*'- last 

Sente, w. i>2. (100.2). people. 
fii^t/ «. *te«, -tcr. light 
lieB, odj. dear. 

UeBen,^'.-^ (236.1). love.— U'eBt/ 

loves.—IieBet/ love ye 1 
8ieb; n. «be«, ■'ber. song. 
Ue^en, v. 0. (1.4). Ue. 
Unf , flt<^*. left. 
loBen^ V. N. praise. 
8uft;/-ufte. air. 

ma<%en; v. ir. make.— mad^te/ 

made. 
93ildbc^en, n. -ii«, =n. girL 
man, l>7-on. (185). one. 
^ann, w. ^^nes, =oimer. man. 
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mtin, poss. adj. (169.2X my.— 

meiitem/ meineit/ meinet/ 
meiited/ cases of mtin* 

meilteit/ v. N: mean. 
^tnfd^, m. *Wcti, *f(i^cn. man. 
^tfftt, «. *r«, *r. knife. 
Wlttatt!, fk »Ut9, »ne. metal, 
mi^p from iii^^ me. 
SWU*, /— . milk. 
tttit/ from iii^^ to me. 
wit, iwcp. with. 
ntod^tett/ >^07n mogeit* 

mogett/ V. N", irreg. (251). may. 
SDtQttat(i^/fn>'4en,«(i^en. monarch. 
Wlonat, m* ^tdf 'te. month. 
ntotgett/ o^* to-morrow. 
tDluQet; tn. «r9, «r. miller. 
99tunb/ ^ 'bed, »be. mouth, 
muffett/ V. N. irreg. (261X must 
SOtuttet/ /. 'Utter, mother. 

na<^, l>r<5>. after. 

9l:a4bar/ w*. •««, »ni. neighbor. 

Nation, /. *ncti. nation. 

92:effe/ «». *fen, *fcti. nephew. 

neU/ «&'. new. 

neuUci^; adv, reoentiy. 

ni<^t/ a<^. not 

ItiAtd/ iww*. (188). nothing. 

niC/ o^v, never. 

niebtig/ a<|;. low. 

n0d^p adv. yet 

noii^; adt>. nor (after toeber)^ 

nut; flK^v. only. 

nni^lidl, cbdj- useM 

iDAfe/ w. -fen, ^cn. ox. 

obet; conj' or, 

oft; o^v. often.-^fo oft/ AS often 

as. 
iDttfel/ wi. *te, 4. unde, 
©tt/ »». *tc«, -tc. place, 



Va^)iet', «. *r«, «re. paper. 

^etfoit', /. -new. person. 

9>ettU0, t». Peter.— ^ettt, Pe- 
ter's (107). 

Vferb/ «• «be«, ^^be. horse. 

^flaftet/ «• 'r«, •r. pavement 

t>flud(ett; V. N* pluck.— |>fl[ttl*t, 
plucks. 

^o\t, m, 4tn, 4cn. Pole. 

9^Qfl/ /. «ten. post, post-office. 

^Xtu^t, m. s^tn, .gen. Prus- 
sian. 

9^ult/ «. 4c«, »tc. desk. 

tebeit, V. i^. (248). talk. 

tebUA/ a(^'. honest 

te*t, a<4^". right 

teiA, od;. rich, 

teif / «!?■» ripe, 

9{eite/ /. »%cn. row. 

9{od(/ w*. -led, *8(fe. coat 

9{om/ n* 'tn9. Rome. 

9{ofe; /. 'fen. rose. 

totlk/ 0(2;. (9 n» comparison), red. 

9{u^m/ 971. «me9, — , fame, credit 

tuttb/ o4i' round. 

fageit/ ». ^. say, 
faj; jVom fel(en« aaw. 

(Sand, o^j. Saint 

fangett/ >-ow flitgeit* 
fafiett/ >off> fl^em 

fAabeit/ v. K, injure, 
fii^dmett/ V. N: reft, be ashamed. 
fci^attid; 04^'. shady. 

fAaueti/ v. M look. 

^d^idtn, V. N. send.— fii^irfte, 

sent 
fAIeAt/ oc^'- bad. 
<^4ttabel; m. A9, -fibcl. bill. 
fAott/ adv, already. 
ff^Otl/ fl^'f beautiful 
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fAreiBett; v. o. (m.2). write.— 
fAteibt, writes.— fii^reibe, (i) 

write; write 1 
^Anb, m. »^e«, -fit. Bhoe. 
^Attlet/ wi- *r«, *r. scholar. 

weak. 
fAtoarg/ o^?. (fi *A comparison). 
lilack. 

f(i^n>tmmett/ v, o, (I.2). swim. 

itdl^f nuTn, six. 

fegttctt; v. ^ bless. — fegitet/ 
bless ye I 

feifectt; V. a (iLi). see.— feje/ 

(I) see. 
felfet; adV' very. 

fettt/ i>o««. adj. bis, its.— fetne, 
feineitt/ feinett, c<wc«o/feitt» 

feilt, V. 0. (239.2). be. 
Mni^, pos8. a4j, {169.^). his, its. 
felbet/ i>^o«. 04?- (166.5). self. 
fl(^/ r^^.i>roii. (166.8). himself eta 
fie/ pron. (161). they, them, she.- 

®ie, you. 
fle^t, A<^ fe^eii (268.1). 
flltb, A^wi feiit, V. are. 
flttgett/ i'. 0. (Ll). sing.— fingt/ 

sings. 
flftctt, «, 0. (1.4). sit.— fl^t; Bits. 
fo, adv. so. — fo oft; as often as. 
fob alb/ conj' fts Boon as. 
fogleiA/ oe^. immediately. 
(Softtt/ 7^ ^ite^r 'O^ne. son. 
.®olbat/ ^ «ten, 4en. soldier. 
fottett/ ''^ -^^ *'^^- (261). shalL 
^ontntct/ m- *t9/ *x, summer. 
®oitne/ /.^ncn. sun. 
fpanifA, "dj, Spanish. 
ipdi, o^' late. 
^pit^tX, w, *te, =1. mirror. 
^|>ielgeu9/ »*. -9«, ^gc playthings. 
^pxa^t, /. ^d^en. language. 
Spxa^tn, from SpXtMn, spoke. 



fpreAeit; «. C>. (L3). speak.— 

f)>riAt; speaks. — f|>raii^ett/ 

(they) spoke. 
etal>C/*bt,«obtc. city. 
^iabX, ^. 4e«, *a^le. steel. 
ftatff odj- (din comparison), strong. 
fttitn, V. 0.(267). Btand..-fteit, 

stands. 
^tor A/ m. »(i^e«, 4rd)e. stork. 
^ttlbt/ / «ben. room. 
^tubettt/ w»- *tcn, 4ctt. student. 

fhibirett/ v, ^'. study.— ftubirt/ 

studied. 
^tuftl/ m. 4e9, «ii^(e. chair. 
fttt^eil/ V. -y. rest-Hltt«t, rests, 
ftt#/ fl^'i- sweet 

tabelll/ v. N: blame. 
3^ag/ wi. *ge«, *ge. day. 
3^afd[^e/ /. ^d^en. pocket 
XtUtt, m, *r«, *r. plate, 
Xhalf w- *tc«r ''fitci^* valley. 
Xhat, / *teti. deed. 
^hot, «. *rc«, :=rc. gate, 
Xi^t, m. «ren, »rcn. fooL 
tftttlt, v. a (267). do, put— tftttt, 

puts. 
^intt, /. *tcn. ink. 
XiiAf w. «fc^c«, ^(i^c. table. 
X^^ttX, /. *orf|tcr. daughter. 
tta^tU, V, 0, (11.2). carry, bear, 

wear.— ttdgt (268.2X oames, 

weara 
ttd^t, adj. lassy. 
%Viii, o. «(i^e9, 4!^e. doth. 
Srugettb; /. *bcn. virtue. 

Ubet/ |>rep. over, above. 
ttebetf Aul^/ wi. «^«, 4c« overshoe. 
Uberfet^'ett/ v. ^ translate. 
tint/ i'rep. around, about; by (Ex. 

13.1). 
unb/ cow;, and. 
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Itltgat/ m- «rn, »m. Hnngarian. 
Mn^luitf n. «(f9, '(fe. misfortune. 
ttttit>erfltdt/ / *tcn, university. 
Itnreif , adj. unripei 
llttd/ i>^o»' (161). us. 
Itnfer, poss. adj. (159). our. 
Itnfrig, 1>05A ad;. (169.5). our. 
Itntet; l>rep. under. 

^atet/ w. ^r«, *ater. father. 
^aterlattt/ n. "M, »be. one's 

country. 
»erf olgett/ «. ^: persecute. 
^ergeltett, v. O. (I,8). reward,-^ 

^etgeltet/ reward ye I 

^ergefTcn, v. o. (ii.i). forget. 
»erf auf ett/ v. M sell 

t^erlattgett/ v. ^: require. 
^etteifett/ v. y. journey away. 

^erf^rcd^en^ v. o. (1.3). promise. 

t^erfieftett/ v, O. (267). under- 
stand. 1 
l>lel, l>r<m. (192). much, many, 
t>ict/ www. four. 
©Ogcl, TO. 4«, «5gcl. bird. 
^OoHF/ ». =fc8, =5tfcr. people. 
^oUenbett/ v. ^. anish. 

l>Ott/ l»^«p. of, from. 

i»0m == i>ott bent (65). 

i>0V, prep, before j outside (Ex 2.6). 

ftorlefett, v. O, (n.l). read to.— 

t)orUeft (268.1). 

tvdl^ten, V. ^: ohoose.^ti)d]6U/ 
chooses. 

Wahtitit, /. =tcn. truth. 
S9alb, TO. =bc8, *atber. forest, wood. 
toann, adv, when? 
n>att^etn^ ». ^; wander. 
tDat; from feitt, t'. was. 
toatett/ from feitt, v. were. 
toatttt; adj. (cl z» compcmson). 
warm* 



V^a^f pron. what 
toad f nr, pron. what sort of. 
SBafTer, «. *r8, *r. water. 
toebet/ conj. neither. 
SBetb/ «. ==bc«, *bcr. woman. 
tOCidf, adj. soft. 
toei^etl/ v. ^ consecrate. 
toeil/ conj. because. ^ 
SBeitt/ TO. *tic«, -ne. wine. 
toeife/ <k^*. wise. 

toei#, adj. white. 

toei#/ from toifTctt/ know, knows. 

toeit, adj. far. 

toelci^/ iwon. who, which. 

toenn^ conj. when, if. 

toet/ jwoTi. who. 

toerbett; v. O. (277). become. 
SBcrf , n. *!c8, *fc. work. 
toiC/ con/, as, like. 
toit'ttt, adv, again; in return. 

toie'betgebcn, v. o. (iLi). give 
back. — totebergabett/ gave 

back. 
tOXt'lttko\tn, V. y. fetch back. 
toicHtWltn, ®. ^: repeat. 
toia, /oTO tooKem 
SEBintet; to. .rS, *r. wmter. 
toit, prm. (151). we. 
toiffett, v. N, irreg. (260). know.— 

toei#/ know, knows. 
too, adv. where? where. 
toOl^itt/ adv. whither? 
tOOUtn, V. N. irreg. (251). will, 

wish. 
fESovt, n. 4c«, *tc or sorter, word. 
tottttfci^ett/ V, N. wish. 
SButnt; TO. smc«, *ilrmcr or ^ilrmc. 

worm. 

Bal^tt/ TO. *ne«, *al|nc. tooth. 
lerbroAett/ v. O. (I.3). break in 

pieces. 
Sitnmtt, n. -r«, *r. room. 
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jn, prep, to; at (Ex. 13.5).— gn ^nttdiommtn, v. 0. (261), oome 

iaUn, to be had (343jn.l). back. 

gufriebett/ odj. contented. jnfantmett/ adv, together. 

iU^itid^, odo» at the eame time, Jtoei/ ntcm. two. 

at onoe. Jtodlf / ntm, twelve. 

jur = gu bet {66). 
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